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WINTER’S TALE. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


THe air in the classroom 
was warm and rather stuffy, 
because it had snowed a little 
the night before, and Stevens 
the janitor had stoked up his 
great furnace fiercely. Grade 
Nine, coming in rosy-cheeked 
from the snow outside, found 
it oppressive, but nobody dared 
to open a window. Old Mr 
Burtle, who conducted the edu- 
cational fortunes of Grade Nine, 
was Principal of the school and 
a martyr to asthma. 

The rest of the big brick 
school was empty and silent. 
The lower grades were not 
required to answer roll-call until 
half-past nine. It was just 
one minute past nine by the 
clock on the classroom wall 
when James hung his book-bag 
on the back of his seat and 
flung an arithmetic manual on 
the desk. He also produced 
two pencils and sharpened them 
with his jack-knife, dropping 
the shavings on the floor and 
keeping a wary eye on Old 
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Gander Burtle, who dis- 
approved of that procedure. 
All about him was a bustle of 
preparation. Fifty boys and 
girls were busy with books, 
pencils, and erasers. 

‘* Attention ! ’? demanded Old 
Gander, with his asthmatic 
cough. Everybody sat up very 
straight. ‘‘ We shall sing the 
morning hymn.” The class 
arose with a clatter, shuffled 
a little, and then burst 
raucously into “Awake my 
soul and with the sun” as 
Old Gander raised his bony 
forefinger. James had a point 
of vantage when they stood 
up to sing; for his desk was 
near the windows and he 
could look down into the street, 
two storeys below. It was 
certainly too nice a morning 
to spend indoors. The sky 
was blue, without a speck of 
cloud anywhere, sun very bright 
on the snow, and wisps of 
smoke rising straight into the 
air from a forest of chimneys 


A 
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that stretched away southward. 
The snow was not deep enough 
for sleighing. There were a 
few wheel-tracks in the street, 
and the sidewalks were a mess 
of brown slush already, and 
when the several hundred kids 
of the lower grades had scam- 
pered in, there would be 
nothing but thin black puddles. 
Grade Nine intoned a long 
‘* Ahhh-men !” and sat down. 
It was five minutes past nine 
by the clock on the wall. 

The act of sitting down in 
unison always produced a 
clatter, but this morning the 
effect was astounding. The 
hardwood floor began to move 
up and down very rapidly, like 
a@ gigantic piston of some sort ; 
the walls swayed drunkenly to 
and fro, so that the blackboards 
came down and were followed 
by plaster, crumbling away 
from the walls in lumps and 
whole sheets. The great clock 
dropped from its fastening high 
on the wall, missed Old 
Gander’s head by an inch, and 
spewed a tangle of springs and 
cogs over the heaving floor. 
The opaque glass in the door 
of the boys’ coat-room sprang 
across the classroom, sailing 
over James’ head, and went 
to pieces in a mighty splatter 
on the wall in front of him. 
The windows vanished, sashes 
and all. Not only the inner 
everyday windows, but the 
big storm-windows that were 
screwed on outside every Fall 
and taken off in the spring. 
The room, the big echoing 
school, the whole world, were 
filed with tremendous sound 


that came in waves, each visible 
in breakers of plaster dust. 
Then the sound was gone, 
as suddenly as it had come, 
and in its place there was a 
strange and awful hush that 
was emphasised, somehow, by 
distant noises of falling plaster 
and tinkling glass. Grade Nine 
was on its feet, staring at Old 
Gander through a fog of plaster 
dust, and Old Gander stared 
back at them, with his scanty 
grey hair all on end, and his 
long seamed face the colour 
of snow when rain is turning 
it to slush. A waft of cold 
air came in from the street, 
where the windows should have 
been, and the fog cleared before 
it. A girl broke the silence, 
screaming shrilly. James per- 
ceived that her cheek was 
laid open from ear to mouth, 
with a great red river pouring 
down her chin, and that others 
were putting fingers to cut 
faces and heads, and staring 
strangely at the stains. Grade 
Nine was covered with plaster 
dust, and looked like a company 
of startled ghosts, and when 
James saw the thin red trickles 
running out of those white 
masks he knew he was dream- 
ing, because things like that 
did not really happen. The 
girl with the red mask screamed 
again, and there was a chorus 
of screams, and then with one 
impulse the class turned and 
fled, as if it were Friday after- 
noon fire practice. James heard 
them clattering down the stairs 
into the street, with glass 
grinding and tinkling under 
their shoes. For a moment 
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James was poised for similar 
fight, but in that moment 
he remembered the time he 
was frightened by a signboard 
groaning in the wind at night, 
and Dad’s deep steady voice 
saying, ‘‘ Never run from any- 
thing, son, till you’ve had a 
good look at it. Most times it’s 
not worth running from.”’ 

Old Gander was standing 
peside his desk like a statue, 
staring at the lone survivor of 
his class. His watery blue eyes 
seemed awiully large. They 
looked like Mum’s breakfast 
saucers. James moved jerkily 
towards him, licking plaster- 
dust from his lips. ‘* What is 
it, Mister Burtle? ’”? His own 
voice seemed queer and very 
far away, the way it sounded 
when you talked in your sleep 
and woke yourself up. Old 


Gander gazed at James in 


enormous surprise, as though 
he had never seen James before, 
as if James were speaking some 
foreign language not authorised 
by the School Board.. Then he 
said in his old asthmatic voice, 
“James! Is that you, James?” 
and without waiting for a reply 
he added, as though it were the 
most ordinary thing in the 
world, ‘‘ Some of the little boys 
have been playing with dyna- 
mite in the basement.’’ James 
nodded slowly. Old Gander 
knew everything. The kids in 
the lower grades said he had 
eyes in the back of his head. 
He was a very wise old man. 
They stood, silent, in the 
wrecked classroom for a space 
of minutes. Another gust of 
chill air stirred the thin hairs 
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that stood out like a halo from 
the schoolmaster’s head. 

“You are a good boy, 
James,’? murmured Old Gander 
in a dazed voice. James 
squared his shoulders instinc- 
tively. After all, he was a 
sergeant in the school cadet 
corps. It was all right for the 
others to go if they wanted to. 
Old Gander passed a shaking 
hand back over his head, 
smoothing down the straggled 
hairs. Bits of plaster fell upon 
his dusty shoulders in a small 
shower, like a brittle sort of 
dandruff. ‘I think,” he said 
vaguely, ‘* we’d better see if 
there is any fire.” 

‘* Yes, sir,”? James said. It 
occurred to him that Mr Burtle 
ought to look in the basement 
where the little boys had played 
with the dynamite. “T’ll go 
through the upstairs class- 
rooms, sir.”’ 

“Very good,’’ murmured Old 
Gander, as if James were a 
superior officer. ‘“‘ I will search 
the lower floor and then the 
basement.” And he added, 
** Don’t stay up here very long, 
James.” They separated. 

James passed from room to 
room on the second floor. Each 
was like the one he had left, 
with blackboards tumbled off 
walls, heaps of plaster, doors 
hanging splintered in the jambs. 
Along the south side of the 
school the windows had dis- 
appeared into the street, but 
on the north side the shattered 
sashes were festooned over 
desks, and shards of glass in the 
tumbled plaster gave it the 
glitter of snow. The big as- 
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sembly hall occupied most of 
the north side. Miraculously, 
the doors were still in place, but 
they refused to open. One was 
split badly in the panel, and 
James peeped through at a 
tangle of wood, piled against 
the doors on the inside. He 
thrust an arm through the hole 
and pushed some of the rubbish 
aside. The hall was a strange 
sight. The tall windows which 
occupied almost the entire north 
wall had come inwards, had 
swept across the hall, carrying 
chairs with them, and the 
shattered sashes had wedged 
against the south wall and the 
side doors in a complete barri- 


cade. There was no trace of 
fire. 
James walked down the 


stairs, along the lower hall, and 
out through the main entrance 
into the snow. The stained 
glass that formerly cast a prism 
of colours from the transom 
over the great main door had 
gone outwards, and was littered 
over the snow in a jig-saw 
puzzle of many hues. Old 
Gander stood there in the snow 
amid the coloured fragments, 
staring up at the mute ruins of 
his school. James gave him a 
glance, no more. Something 
else had caught his eye. To the 
north-east, over the roofs of 
silent houses, a mighty mush- 
room was growing in the sky. 
The stalk of the mushroom was 
pure white, and it extended an 
enormous distance upward from 
invisible roots in the harbour ; 
and at the top it was unfolding, 
spreading out rapidly in greasy 
curls, brown and black, that 


caught the December sun and 
gleamed with a strange effect 
of varnish. An evil mushroom 
that writhed slightly on its 
stalk, and spread its eddying 
top until it overshadowed the 
whole North End, strange and 
terrible and beautiful. James 
could not take his eyes from it, 

Behind him a voice was 
speaking, 2 woman’s voice that 
penetrated the mighty singing 
in his ears from a great distance. 
Miss M‘Clintock, the Grade 
Seven teacher, arriving early 
for the day’s work. She was a 
tall woman, masterful to the 
point of severity. There was a 
wild look on her face that 
astonished James; for he had 
spent a term under her much- 
libelled rule and had never seen 
her anything but calm and 
dignified. ‘*... all along the 
street. Ican’t tell you whatI’ve 
seen this morning. Are you 
listening to me, Mr Burtle?” 
Old Gander removed his wide 
gaze from the ravaged building. 
““My first really modern school,” 
he murmured in that quaint 
asthmatic falsetto. ‘“¢ Dear, 
dear. What will the School 
Board say ? ”’ 

James was watching that 
poisonous fungus in the sky 
again, but something Miss 
M‘Clintock was saying made 
him look towards the houses 
about the school. They were 
like the school, void of window 
glass, and in some cases of 
doors as well. There was 4 
great silence everywhere, a dead 


quiet in which nothing moved’ 


except Old Gander and Miss 
M‘Clintock and James and 
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the mysterious mushroom that 

win the sky. But now over 
the whole city there came a 
great sigh, an odd breathless 
sound that was like a gasp and 
like a moan, and yet was 
neither. James saluted Old 
Gander awkwardly. ‘“I—TI 
guess I’d better go home now, 
sir.’ If Mr Burtle heard him, 
he gave no sign. Miss M‘Clin- 
tock said, “‘ What a blessing 
the lower grades don’t go in 


till half-past nine. All those 
big windows. Your hand is 
bleeding, James.”’ James 


nodded and left them, walking 
out through the school gate 
and into the street. 

Now there was a flurry of 
movement and a chorus of 
wild human sounds about the 
shattered houses. An oil wagon 
stood at the kerb, with a pair 
of great Percheron horses lying 
inert under the broken shaft. 
The teamster squatted beside 
them in the slush with his hands 
on their heads, addressing 
blood-stained people who scur- 
ried past without attention. 
“Dead !’? he said to James in 
@ queer surprised voice. ‘‘ An’ 
not a mark on ’em. Would 
you think a man could stand a 
Thing that killed a horse?” 
James began to run. 

Home was not far up the 
street. The old brown house 
stood two hundred yards from 
the school. (Dad had said, 
“Tt’ll be handy for the kids 
going to school. When I get 
back we’ll look for something 
better.”) Just now it was 
silent, without doors or win- 
dows. Ragged wisps of curtain 
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dangled in the gaping window 
frames, fluttering with every 
stir of the December breeze 
like signals of distress. James 
went up the front steps shouting, 
“Mum! Mum!” The house 
was cold and still. Like a 
tomb. James ran, frantic, 
through that ominous quiet. 
Margery’s room was empty, 
the bed littered with broken 
glass. Mum/’s room. His own 
room. Broken glass, crumbled 
plaster, shattered doors. 
Slivers of glass thrust like 
arrows through the panels of 
Margery’s door. Bare laths 
where the plaster should have 
been, like the naked ribs of a 
skeleton. In the lower hall the 
long stove-pipe from the big 
anthracite heater lay in 
crumpled lengths, with soot 
mingled in the littered plaster, 
and the painting of Fujiyama 
that Dad brought home from 
a trip to the East was half 
buried in the rubble, broken 
and forlorn. Confusion reigned, 
too, in the living-room; a 
window sash, void of glass, 
was wedged against the piano, 
and the dusty mahogany was 
scored deep by invisible claws. 
In the wrecked kitchen he 
heard voices at last. Mum’s 
voice, outside, in the garden. 
The rear door and the storm 
porch were lying, splintered, 
in the tiny scullery, amid a 
welter of broken chinaware 
and tumbled pots. 

Mum’s voice again, ‘‘ James ! 
Is that you, James?” James 
serambled through the wreck- 
age of the back door and ran 
into her arms, and they stood 
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in the snow for several minutes, 
Mum and Margery and James, 
holding each other in silence. 
There was a bloody handker- 
chief about Mum/’s forehead, 
and little rivulets of blackish- 
red drying on her cheeks. 
Margery wore a coat over her 
nightdress. 

Mum said, “I was looking 
out of the kitchen window, 
and suddenly across the way 
all the windows glowed red, as 
if they’d caught a gleam of 
sunset. Then our windows 
seemed to jump inwards.” 
James said quickly, ‘“‘ Are you 
hurt, Mum?” but she shook 
her head. ‘Just cut a little 
about the forehead, I think, 
James. The window in Mar- 
gery’s room came right in on 
her bed, and she walked down- 
stairs in her bare feet without 
a scratch. Over all that broken 
glass! It’s a miracle, really.” 

“Why are you standing out 
here?’ James demanded. It 
was cold, there in the snow 
without a coat. Mum waved 
her hand vaguely towards the 
street. ‘‘ Somebody shouted, 
‘They’re shelling the city— 
get behind your house!’ So 
we came out here.” 

*T don’t see how that could 
be,”’ James considered gravely. 
“ All the houses along the 
street are just like ours—doors 
and windows blown to pieces, 
and all the plaster down. The 
school, too. They couldn’t do 
that. Not all at once, I mean.” 

There were sounds from next 
door. Old Mrs Cameron ap- 
peared, embracing her husband 
in a strange hysterical way. 


He was breathing very heavily, 
for he was a fleshy man. Sweat 
made little clean streaks in the 
grime of his face. Mr Cameron 
was something in the railway, 

“ Station roof came down!” 
he shouted across to them. 
“All that steel and glass! 
Crawled out somehow! Ran 
all the way!” They came 
slowly to the garden fence, 
arms about each other, and 
Mum walked to meet them 
flanked by Margery and James. 

‘You hurt, Mrs Gordon ?” 
Mum shook her bandaged head 


again. ‘* Nothing serious. Mr 
Cameron, what does it all 
mean?’ Mr Cameron took 


an arm from his wife’s waist 
and wiped his streaming face 
with a sleeve. ‘‘ There was a 
terrible explosion in the har- 
bour, down by the Richmond 
wharves. A munitions boat, 
they say. A French boat with 
two thousand tons of T.N.T. 
on board. She came up the 
harbour flying the red flag— 
the powder flag—and ran into 
another ship in the Narrows. 
She caught fire and blew up. 
It was like an earthquake. 
The whole North End of the 
city is smashed flat. Houses 
like bundles of toothpicks. And 
the boat went to pieces about 
the size of a plum—that big 
ship! When I ran up North 
Street the sky was raining bits 
of iron. I don’t think many 
got out of the station alive.” 
Mum shivered. ‘‘No use 


standing out here,’’ James said. 
They went into the house and 
tramped silently through the 
shattered rooms. 


A motor- 
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truck went past, soldiers lean- 
ing from the cab, shouting 
something urgent and incoher- 
ent. The street emerged from 
its dream-like silence for a 
second time that morning. 
Feet were suddenly splattering 
in the slush along the side- 
walks, voices calling, shouting, 
screaming. Another truck went 
by, one of the olive-green army 
ambulances, going slowly. 
Soldiers hung from the doors, 
from the rear step, shouting 
up at the yawning windows. 
“What are they saying? ” 
Mum said. 

James said, ‘* Sounds like, 
‘Get out of your houses.’ ” 
Mr Cameron appeared on the 
sidewalk outside, shouting in 
to them through cupped hands. 
“... out! Magazine’s on fire! 
Big magazine at the Dockyard ! 
On fire!” 

“ Put on your coats and over- 
shoes first,’”’” Mum said, her 
mouth in a thin white line. 
“ Where’s your coat, James ? ”’ 

In school,” he mumbled, 
embarrassed. It was hanging 
in the coat-room, covered with 
plaster dust, like all the others, 
and he had run away for- 
getting everything, like the 
other kids after all. ‘‘ Put on 
your old one,’ Mum said. 
Margery went upstairs, and after 
a few minutes came down again, 
dressed in a woollen suit. They 
went down the street steps 
together, and beheld a strange 
and tragic procession approach- 
ing from the direction of the 
city. Men, women, and children 
in all sorts of attire, pouring 
along the sidewalks, choking 
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the street itself. Some carried 
suit-cases and bundles. Others 
trundled hand-carts and per- 
ambulators laden with house- 
hold treasures. Two out of 
three were bandaged and 
bloody, and all were daubed 
with soot and plaster. Their 
eyes glistened with an odd 
quality of fear and excitement, 
and they cried out to Mum 
as they stumbled past, ‘ Get 
out! Out in the fields! 
There’s another one coming! 
Dockyard’s afire !”’ 

Margery said, awed, ‘It’s 
like pictures of the Belgian 
refugees.”” James looked at 
Mum’s firm mouth and held 
his own chin high. They joined 
the exodus without words or 
cries. The human stream flowed 
westward. Every side-street 
was a tributary pouring its 
quota into the sad river. Open 
spaces began to appear be- 
tween the houses, with little 
signboards offering ‘‘ Lots for 
Sale.” Then the open fields. 
The nearest fields were black 
with people already, standing 
in the snow with rapt white 
faces turned to the north-east, 
as in some exotic worship. The 
vanguard of the rabble halted 
uncertainly, like sheep con- 
fronted by a fence, and under 
the increasing pressure of those 
behind a great confusion arose. 
Their backs were to the stricken 
city. Before them lay the little 
valley of the Dutch Village 
Road, and beyond it the tim- 
bered ridges that cupped the 
city’s water supply. Cries arose. 
“Here! Stop here!” And 
counter cries, ‘Too near! 
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Move on!” At last someone 
shouted, ‘‘The woods! Take 
to the woods!” It was taken 
up, passed back from lip to lip. 
The stream moved on with a 
new pace, but Mum turned off 
the road into a field. They 
halted in a group of those 
strange expectant faces. 

At the roadside was a pile of 
lumber. James went to the 
pile and pulled down some 
boards, made a small platform 
for Mum and Margery. Some 
of the people turned from their 
fearful gazing and said, ‘‘ That’s 
good. Better than standing in 
the snow.’ The lumber pile 
disappeared in a space of 
minutes. The great retreat 
poured past the field towards 
the Dutch Village Road for 
half an hour. Then it thinned, 
disintegrated into scattered 
groups, and was gone. The 
street was empty. The field 
was @ human mass. Many of 
the women were in flimsy house- 
dresses, hatless and coatless. 
Two were clutching brooms in 
blue fingers. A blonde girl, 
with rouge-spots flaming like 
red lamps in her white cheeks, 
said, “Standing room only,’ 
with a catch in her voice. 
Nobody laughed. Most of the 
men were old. North-eastward 
rose fountains of smoke, black, 
white, and brown, merging in 
a great pall over the North 
End. The weird mushroom of 
those first tremendous minutes 
had shrivelled and disappeared 
in the new cloud. People 
watched the biggest of the 
black fountains. ‘‘ That’s the 
Dockyard,”’ they said. 


Two hours went by; long 
hours, cold hours. Still the 
people faced that black pillar 
of doom, braced for a mighty 
upheaval that did not come, 
There were more smoke foun- 
tains now, gaining in volume, 
creeping to right and left. A 
tall old man joined the crowd 
breathlessly, cried in a cracked 
voice, “The fire engines are 
smashed. The city is doomed.” 
A murmur arose over the field, 
@ long bitter sigh, like the stir 
of wind among trees. Someone 
said, ‘‘ Nineteen days to Christ- 
mas,’ and laughed harshly. 
Three hours, and no blast from 
the burning Dockyard. Only 
the smoke poured up into the 
December sky. Old Mrs 
Cameron came to them. She 
had become separated from her 
husband in the crowd and was 
weeping. “ Joey! Joey!” she 
moaned, very softly. James 
thought this very strange. Joe 
Cameron had been killed at the 
Somme last year, and her other 
son’s name was George. He 
was in France, too, in another 
regiment. But Mrs Cameron 
kept moaning “Joey! Joey!” 
and wiping her eyes. She had 
Lo coat. 

James said, ‘‘ Looks as if we 
might be here a long time. I'll 
go back to the house and get 
some blankets, and something 
to eat.’”? Mum caught him to 
her swiftly. ‘‘ No,’’ she said, 
through herteeth. Surprisingly, 
old Mrs Cameron said, “‘ That’s 
right, James. I’ll go with you. 
Mrs Gordon, you stay here with 
Margery.”” Margery was not 


well. James looked at Mum. 
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«“ Anywhere outdoors we’ll be 
just as safe a8 here. I won’t be 
in the house very long.’”? Mum 
stared at him queerly. ‘‘ You 
sound like your father, James.” 
They set off at a brisk pace, 
old Mrs Cameron clutching his 
arm. The snow in the field 
had been packed to a hard 
crust under a thousand feet. 
Farther on, where the houses 
stood in silent rows, it was like 
a city of the dead. Blinds and 
curtains flapped lazily in gaping 
window frames. Olothing, 
silverware, all sorts of odds and 
ends were littered over hall- 
ways and doorsteps, dropped 
in the sudden flight. There 
were bloody hand-prints on 
splintered doors, red splashes 
on floors and entries. The 
slush on the sidewalks was 
tinged a dirty pink in many 
places, where the hegira had 
passed. 

Home at last. Smoke curled, 
a thin wisp, from the kitchen 
chimney. (It was absurd, that 
faithful flicker in the stove, 
when all the doors and windows 
were gone and the winter breeze 
wandered at will through the 
empty rooms. They paused 
outside fora moment. Old Mrs 
Cameron said, “‘ We must rush 
in and snatch up what we want. 
Don’t stay longer than it takes 
tocountahundred. Remember, 
James.”?> She moved towards 
her doorstep, drawing a deep 
breath. James nodded dumbly. 
He clattered up the steps, 
making a noise that seemed 
tremendous in the stark silence, 
then along the lower hall and 
upstairs, where his steps were 
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muffled in fallen plaster. All 
the way he counted aloud. 
Numbers had a sudden and 
enormous significance. Mar- 
gery’s bed was full of broken 
glass, cumbered with wreckage 
of the window sash. He stripped 
a blanket from his own bed 
and passed into Mum’s room. 
Mum’s big eiderdown was there 
on the bed. Her room faced 
south, and the window glass 
had all blown out into the 
street. A gust of chill air came 
through the empty frame, and 
the bedroom door slammed 
shockingly. The interior doors 
had been open at the time of 
the great blast, and had suffered 
little injury. The slam gave 
James a sudden feeling of suffo- 
cation and made his heart beat 
terribly. He went to the door 
quickly and twisted the handle. 
It came away in his hand, and 
the handle on the other side 
fell with a sharp thud, taking 
the shaft with it. ‘“‘ Hundred- 
‘n-ten, hundred - ’n - ’leven.”’ 
James dropped his burden and 
tried to force back the catch 
with bits of wood. They 
splintered and broke, without 
accomplishment. Outside, old 
Mrs Cameron was calling, 
“James! James!” her voice 
very loud in the awful silence. 
Fear came to James in a rush. 
He fancied that sidelong earth- 
quake again, and the big brown 
house tumbling into the street, 
a bundle of toothpicks, as Mr 
Cameron had said about the 
houses up Richmond way. He 
went to the window, and de- 
bated throwing the blankets 
into the street and jumping 
Az 
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after them. It looked a terrible 
distance down there. Mrs 
Cameron caught sight of him 
staring down at her, and waved 
her arms awkwardly and 
shouted. She had a blanket 
under each arm, a loaf of bread 
in one hand and a pot of jam 
in the other. Inspiration came 
to James at last. Dad’s rifle 
kit. In the bottom drawer 
in Mum’s big chiffonier. He 
snatched out the drawer, 
brought forth a tiny screw- 
driver, prised back the catch 
with it. Freedom! He came 
down the stairs in four leaps, 
dragging blanket and eider- 
down, and was out in the street, 
sucking in an enormous breath. 
Old Mrs Cameron scolded. ‘I 
thought you were never coming, 
James. You should have 
counted.” 

“T couldn’t get out,” James 
said. The breeze felt very cold 
on his brow. He put up a hand 
and wiped big drops of perspira- 
tion. As they approached the 
field again James stopped sud- 
denly. ‘‘I forgot to get some- 
thing to eat.’”’” He was very 
close to tears. Old Mrs Cameron 
pulled at his arm. “I have 
bread and jam,” she said. Mum 
and Margery were standing on 
the little wooden raft in the 
snow. Mum clutched James 
against her, and held him there 
along time. It was two o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

At half-past three an olive- 
green truck appeared from the 
city, stopped in the road by 
the field. Soldiers came. 
“Any badly injured here ? ” 
There were none. All the 


people in the field had walked 
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there unaided. Most of them 
were bandaged roughly, but 
nobody wanted to go to the 
hospital. The hospital was in 
the city, too near that ominous 
pillar of smoke. Somebody 
said so. <A soldier said, “ It’s 
all right now. You’d better 
go back to your homes. You'll 
freeze here. The magazine's 
all right. Some sailors went 
in and turned the cocks and 
flooded it.’”? The truck roared 
away towards the city again. 
People stood looking at each 
other, with many side-glances 
at the smoke over burning 
Richmond. The old white- 
haired man wandered among 
them, shaking his bony fists 
at the smoke, a fierce exultation 
in his long face. ‘*‘ Woe unto 
ye, Sodom and Gomorrah! 
Alas, alas for Babylon, that 
mighty city! she shall be a 
heap.”” Old Mrs Cameron 
muttered, ‘‘ God have mercy.” 
The girl with the rouge spots 


said, ‘‘ You’re getting your 
cities mixed, old man.” A 
man cried, “ Better to burn 


than freeze,’”’ and shouldering 
his bundle, walked off in the 
direction of the city, whistling 
“Tipperary.’’ A few bold ones 
followed him. Then people 
began to move out of the field 
into the road in groups, walking 
slowly, cautiously, towards the 
city. The old man went with 
them, crying out in his wild 
voice. Nobody paid any 
attention. 

Mum, James, and Margery 
got home at half-past four in 
the afternoon. Mr Cameron 
was standing outside his house, 
staring up at the sky. The 
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sunshine had vanished. The 
sky had turned grey, like steel. 
“It’s going to snow,” he said. 
Mum said, ‘‘ We’ll have to 
spend the night in the kitchen.” 
James looked at the kitchen 
stove-pipe. It was all right. 
He put coal on the faithful 
fire, and got the coal shovel 
out of the cellar and began 
to scoop plaster and broken 
glass from the kitchen floor, 
throwing it out into the snow. 
He counted the shovelfuls. 
There were seventy - five. 
“There’s an awiul lot of plaster 
in a room,’’ Margery observed. 
Mum took a broom and swept 
up the fine stuff that escaped 
James’ big shovel. They looked 
at the yawning window frames. 
“That old storm - window,” 
James said suddenly. “ It’s 
stillin the cellar.”” They carried 
it up to the kitchen, and Mum 
and Margery steadied it while 
James mounted a table and 
drove nails to hold it in place 
of the vanished west window. 
It was meant to go on outside, 
of course, but there was no 
ladder, and it was terribly 
heavy. ‘* We must have some- 
thing to cover the other 
window,’”’ Mum said. They 
stared at each other. The 
people in the field had said you 
could not get glass or tar-paper 
in the city for love or money. 
James said, “The lumber— 
back in the field.” Mum 
thought fora moment. ‘ That 
lumber’s gone by now, James. 
Besides, you couldn’t carry a 
board all that way.’ They 
gathered up the living-room 
carpet, tugging it from under 
the tumbled furniture and 
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shaking it clean of plaster. 
They folded it double and nailed 
it over the north window frame 
on the inside, and James stuffed 
the gaps between nails with 
dish-cloths and towels. There 
were two doors to the kitchen. 
The one opening into the lower 
hall had been open at the time 
of the explosion, and was un- 
hurt. The other, opening into 
the shattered scullery, had been 
blown bodily off its lock and 
hinges. Mum and James 
pushed it back into place and 
wedged it there tightly with 
pieces of wood. ‘“ The snow 
will drift into the house every- 


where,’’ Mum said. “ But we 
can’t help that.” James 
nodded soberly. ‘‘ The water- 


pipes are going to freeze and 
burst.’”’? They debated nailing 
a carpet over the bathroom 
window. Finally Mum said, 
“The hall stove is out and 
the stove-pipe is down. The 
pipes will freeze whether we 
cover the windows or not. We 
must let the taps run and hope 
for the best. We can get help 
in the morning, I hope. To- 
night it’s everyone for himself.” 

Through the makeshift storm- 
window they could see snow 
falling rapidly in the winter 
dusk. Mum made tea, and 
they ate bread and butter 
hungrily by the light of a 
candle. The stove created a 
halo of warmth about itself, 
but the rising wind began to 
whistle through the impromptu 
window coverings. Margery 
said, ‘“‘Couldn’t we go some- 
where for the night?” Mum 
shook her head. ‘‘ Everybody’s 
in the same mess,’’ James said. 
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“Lots of the houses looked 
worse than ours.”” Mum looked 
at the fingers of fine snow that 
were growing along the kitchen 
floor under the windows. ‘‘ We 
must keep the stove going, 
James.’’ James carried chairs 
from the living-room, grouped 
them close about the stove, 
and stuffed a towel into the 
crack under the hall door. 
The candle on the kitchen 
table guttered blue in the cross 
draught from the windows. 
‘“‘Thirteen hours before we 
see daylight again,” Mum 
whispered, as if to herself. 
There was a knocking. James 
opened the hall door carefully, 
and saw the dim figure of a 
soldier framed in the front 
doorway, rapping knuckles 
against the splintered jamb. 
“Does James Gordon live 
here?” Mum stepped into 
the hall, shielding the candle 
with her hand. ‘ Colonel James 
Gordon lives here. But he’s— 
away, just now.” The dim 
figure lifted a hand in a per- 
functory salute. ‘I mean 
young James Gordon that goes 
to the big brick school down 
the street.” James stepped 
forward, but Mum caught his 
shoulder firmly. ‘ What do 
you want with James?” The 
soldier made as if to salute 
again, but took off his fur 
hat and ducked his head in- 
stead. He was a young man 
with a uniform far too big for 
him, and a long solemn face, 
rather sheep-like in the candle- 
light. ‘“‘ We—the sergeant, I 
mean—has been sent up to 
this here school for a—well, a 
special kinda job, ma’am. The 
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awi’cer telephoned to the head 


schoolmaster’s house. He lives 
’way down in the city some- 
wheres, but he said there wag 
a boy named James Gordon 
lived handy the school ap’ 
would show us how to get in 
the basement, an’ all like that.” 

James moved quickly, and 
Mum’s hand slipped from his 
shoulder and fell to her side. 
“T won’t be long, Mum.” The 
soldier mumbled, “ It’s only a 
coupla hundred yards.” Mum 
said, ‘‘Put on your coat and 
overshoes, James.” 

It was pitch dark, and the 
night was thick with snow. 
James led the way. The soldier 
plodded silently behind him. 
It was strange to be going to 
school at night, and the great 
silent building seemed very 
grim and awful with its long 
rows of black window-holes. 
A dark blur in the main door- 
way disintegrated, came to- 
wards them. Four men in fur 
hats and long flapping over- 


coats. Soldiers. ‘* You find 
the kid, Mac? ”’ James’ soldier 
said, “Yeah. This is him. 


Where’s the sergeant ?”’ One 
man waved a vague arm at 
the dim bulk of the school. 
““Scoutin’ around in there 
somewheres, lightin’ matches. 
Tryin’ to find the basement 
door.” James said, “‘ Which 
door do you want? You can 
get in the basement from the 
street if you like.” 

“ Ah,” grunted the second 
soldier; ‘that’s the ticket, son.” 

A tiny point of light ap- 
peared within the school, flick- 
ered down the stairs. James 
wondered why the sergeant 
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looked upstairs for a basement 
door. A stout figure, muffled in 
a khaki greatcoat, was revealed 
behind the feeble flame of the 
match. The sergeant came out 
into the snow, swearing into 
a turned-up collar. With the 
shapeless fur hat on his head 
he looked strangely like a bear 
roused out of a winter den. 
“‘ Here’s the kid, Sarge.’’ The 
sergeant regarded him. ‘Hello, 
son.” James pointed. ‘ The 
basement door is around there.” 
He showed them. The door 
had been blown off its hinges 
and wedged, a bundle of twisted 
wood, in the frame. They 
pulled at the splintered wood 
stoutly, and the doorway was 
clear. On the basement steps 
the sergeant lit another match. 
Their voices echoed strangely 
in that murky cavern. 

James knew them now for 
soldiers of the Composite Bat- 
talion, made up of detachments 
from various home-guard units. 
They wore the clumsy brown 
fur hats and hideous red rubber 
galoshes that were issued to the 
home guard for winter wear. 
Some people called them ‘ The 
Safety Firsts’; and it was 
common for cheeky boys to 
hurl snowballs after their patrols 
from the shadow of alleyways, 
chanting— 


“ Com-Po-Zite ! 
They won’t fight ! ” 


Mum had cautioned James 
against such pleasantry. Some- 
body had to stay at home, and 
these men were mostly physical 
unfits, rejected by the overseas 
regiments. 

“ Big as all Hell,’ declared 
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the sergeant, after a tour of 
the echoing basement. ‘ Hold 
a thousand, easy.’’ The soldiers 
said, “‘ Yeah.” The sergeant 
fumbled in the big pocket of 
his greatcoat and brought forth 
a dark bottle. He took a long 
Swig, wiped his moustache with 
a sweep of mittened hand, and 
passed the bottle around. 
“Gonna be a cold job,’’ he 
rumbled. ‘ All the windows 
gone, an’ snow blowin’ in every- 
wheres. Concrete floor, too.” 
The sheep-faced soldier said, 
‘“‘ What-say we tear up some 
floorboards upstairs an’ cover 
some of these cellar winders ? ”’ 
The sergeant spat, with noise. 
“‘ They gotta send up a workin’ 
party from the Engineers if 
they want that done. We got 
dirty work enough.” The sol- 
diers nodded their hats again, 
and said “‘ Yeah ’”’ and “ Betcha 
life.” 

Wind swirled through the 
gloomy basement in icy gusts. 
The men leaned against the 
wall, huddled in their great- 
coats, cigarettes glowing in the 
darkness. James walked up the 
concrete steps to street level 
and stood inside the doorway, 
staring into the snowy dark. 
He wondered how long he was 
supposed to stay. A _ glow- 
worm appeared down the street, 
a feeble thing that swam slowly 
through the whirl of snow to- 
wards the school. James ex- 
perienced a sudden twinge of 
fright. There was a great white 
shape behind it. Then a voice 
from the darkness above that 
ghostly shape: ‘ Hulloa!” 
James cleared his _ throat. 
“ Hulloa!’’ A man rode up 
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to the doorway on a white horse. 
A lantern dangled from the 
horse’s neck, like a luminous 
bell. The rider leaned over, 
and a face became visible in 
the pale glow. He was a 
detective of the city police, 
and James recognised his mount 
as one of the pair that used to 
pull the Black Maria in the 
days before the war. He was 
riding bare-back, feet hanging 
down, and the big policeman 
looked very odd, perched up 
there. ‘‘ Anyone else around, 
son?’ James jerked his head 
towards the black hole of the 
basement entrance. ‘ Some 
soldiers. Down there, sir. Do 
you want them?” The police- 
man turned his horse awk- 
wardly. “Just tell ’em the 
first wagon will be right along.” 
He kicked the glistening side 
of his mount and disappeared 
as silently as he had come, 
lantern a-swing. James shouted 
the message down into the 
darkness. ‘Okay!’ There 
was @ lull in the wind, and the 
bottle gurgled in the sudden 
stillness. 

Another glow-worm came, as 
silent as the first. But as it 
turned in towards the school 
James caught a faint rattle of 
wheels, and a hoarse voice 
bellowed, ‘‘ Whoa-hoa!’”’ The 
soldiers came stumbling up the 
steps in the darkness, and 
James went with them towards 
the light. It was a wagon, one 
of the low drays that clattered 
along Water Street from morn 
to night. A man _ climbed 
stify from the seat. He was 
crusted with snow, even to 
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his moustache and eyebrows, 
“ Let’s have the lantern, fella,” 
demanded the sergeant. They 
walked to the back of the 
wagon and the sheep-faced 
soldier held the lantern high 
while the sergeant whipped a 
long tarpaulin from the mys- 
terious freight. 

““Niggers!’’ rumbled the 
sergeant loudly. James, peer- 
ing between the soldiers in 
astonishment, beheld six figures 
lying side by side on the dray: 
three men, two women, and a 
young girl. They were stiff 
and impassive, like the dummies 
you saw in shop windows. The 
women had dirty rags of cotton 
dress. One of the men wore a 
pair of trousers. The rest were 
naked. Ebony flesh gleamed 
in the lantern light. The snow- 
flakes drifted lightly on the 
calm up-turned faces. Their 
eyes were closed, hands lay 
easily at their sides, as if they 
were content to sleep there, 
naked to the storm. ‘‘ Looka!” 
called the sheep-faced soldier. 
“They bin hit, Sarge. But 
there’s no blood!” The ser- 
geant stooped over for a better 
look. Two of the dark faces 
were scored deeply, as if some 
vandal had gouged wax from 
the dummies with a chisel. 
“‘ Concussion,’’ announced the 
sergeant with immense assur- 
ance. ‘ That’s what. Drives 
the blood inwards. They was 
dead before they got hit. That 
boat went to pieces like shrap- 
nel.”” He called it ‘ sharpnel.’ 

The teamster was complain- 
ing. “... get a move on, you 
guys. This snow gets much 
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deeper I gotta go back to the 
barn an’ shift to sleds. There’s 
work to do.” Two of the 
soldiers picked up a dummy by 
head and feet, carried it awk- 
wardly down the basement 
steps, and dropped it. There 
was a dull ‘flap’ when it 
struck the concrete. They 
came up the steps quickly. 
“ Froze ? ’’ asked Sarge. “ Stiff 
as a board,’”’ they said. The 
wagon was cleared of its silent 
passengers and went away into 
the night. The sergeant struck 
matches while the men ar- 
ranged the bodies in a neat row. 
“Once,” a soldier said, “I 
worked in a meat packin’ plant. 
In T’ronta, that was.’’ 

“Well,” Sarge rumbled, 
“ you’re keepin’ your hand in.” 

Another lantern swam up 
the street. Another dray. More 
silent figures under the tar- 
paulin. White people this 
time. A man and four young 
women, nude, flesh gleaming 
like marble in the lantern light. 
There was blood, a lot of it, 
dried black like old paint. 
“Musta bin farther away,” 
observed the sergeant. ‘ Them 
niggers was from Africville, 
right by the place she went off.”’ 
T’ronta said curiously, ‘‘ Funny, 
them bein’ stripped this way. 
Was their clo’es blowed 
off, would you say?” 
The teamster shook his head. 
“Nuh. These was all pulled 
outa the wreckage by the 
troops this afternoon. Clo’es 
caught an’ tore off, I guess. 
Besides, lotsa people sleeps 
late winter mornin’s. Prob’ly 
didn’t have much on, anyway.” 
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More wagons. The intervals 
diminished. The sheep-faced 
soldier said, “The awf’cer’s 
forgot us. We oughta bin 
relieved by now.”  “ Quit 
beefin’,” said Sarge. ‘ All the 
troops is up Richmond way, 
pullin’ stiffs outa the wreckage, 
huntin’ for livin’ ones. If it’s 
okay for them it’s okay for 
us.” A teamster gave them a 
spare lantern which they stood 
on the basement floor, and in 
the fitful glow of that lonely 
thing the dummies lay in 
orderly rows, toes up, faces 
towards the dim ceiling. The 
shadows of the soldiers per- 
formed a grotesque dance on 
the walls as they went about 
their work. Sarge pulled some- 
thing from his greatcoat pocket, 
and James gave it a sidewise 
glance, expecting to see the 
bottle. Sarge thrust it back 
into the pocket again, but 
James had seen the silver figure 
of a baseball pitcher, and knew 
it had been wrenched from the 
big cup his school had won last 
summer. He said nothing. 
Sarge said, ‘ You still here, 
son? We don’t need you no 
more. Better go home,” 

Mum greeted James anxiously 
in the candle-lit kitchen. 
‘“‘How pale you are, James! 
What did they want? You’ve 
been gone three hours.” James 
looked at the stove. ‘ Nothing. 
Nothing much, Mum. I guess 
they—just wanted to fix up 
the school a bit.’’ They sat 
in the cushioned chairs, hud- 
dling over the stove. Margery 
had her feet in the oven. James 
went upstairs and brought down 
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blankets, and they muffled 
themselves up in the chairs. 
Mum said, “ Don’t you want 
something to eat, James? 
There’s tea on the stove, and 
there’s bread and butter.’ 
“Not hungry,’ James said 
in a low voice. 

It was a long night. James 
had never known a night could 
be so long. Sometimes you 
would doze a little, and you 
would see the faces of the dead 
people on the drays as plain 
as anything. Then you would 
wake up with a start and find 
yourself sliding off the chair, 
and feeling terribly cold. Sev- 
eral times he took the hod and 
the candle down into the cellar 
and brought up more coal. 
When the candles burned down 
to the table he lit new ones 
and stuck them in the hot 
grease. After a while there 
was a pool of grease on the 
table, hard and wrinkled and 
dirty-white, like frozen slush 
in the street. Draughts came 
through the window covers 
and under both doors, like 
invisible fingers of ice, and 
you had to keep your feet 
hooked in the rung of your 
chair, off the floor. The candles 
gave a thin blue light and 
made a continual fluttering 
sound, like the wings of a 
caged bird. Sometimes the 
house shook in the gusts, and 
twice James had to climb on 
the table and hammer more 
nails to keep the carpet in 
place. Snow drifted in between 
the carpet and the window 
frame, and formed thin white 
dunes along the floor next the 
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wall. The heat thrown off by 
the kitchen stove was lost 
between the bare laths of the 
walls and ceiling. 

“ There must be a lot of dead, 
poor souls,’’ Mum said. 

“ Yes,”’ James said. 

“In the morning, James, 
you must go to the tele- 
graph office and send a cable 
to your father. He'll be 
frantic.” 

“¢ Yes,”? James said. 

Mum had washed the blood 
from her face and tied a clean 
rag of bedsheet over the cuts 
on her _ forehead. James 
thought she looked very white 
and hollow, somehow. But 
when he looked in her eyes 
there was something warm and 
strong in them that made him 
feel better. When you looked 
in Mum’s eyes you felt that 
everything was all right. 
Margery had drawn a blanket 
over her head, like a hood, 
and her head was bent, hidden 
in the shadow. Mum said, 
‘‘ Are you awake, Margery ?” 

‘¢ Yes,’’ Margery said quickly. 

“¢ Are you all right ? ” 

6c Yes.”’ 

“Tt will be morning soon,” 
Mum said. 

But it was along time. They 
sat, stiff and cramped, over the 
stove, and listened to the snow 
sweeping into the rooms up- 
stairs, and the flap-flap of 
broken laths, and blinds blow- 
ing to rags in the empty window 
frames ; and the night seemed 
to go on for ever, as though the 
world had come to a dark end 
and the sun would never come 
back again. James thought of 
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Sarge, and the sheep-faced man, 
and T’ronta, carrying frozen 
dummies into the school base- 
ment, and wondered if the 
awi’cer had remembered them. 
Daylight crept through the 
storm-window at last, a poor 
grey thing that gave a bleak 
look to everything in the 
kitchen. Stove, blankets— 
nothing could ward off the 
cold then. The grey light 
seemed to freeze everything it 
touched. Outside, the snow 
still swept fiercely against the 
carpet and the glass. James 
found potatoes in the cellar, 
and rescued bacon and eggs 
from the wreck of the pantry. 
Mum brushed the snow and 
bits of plaster from the bacon 
and put it in a frying-pan. It 
smelt good. 

The telegraph office was full of 
people waving bits of scribbled 
paper. The ruins of plate- 
glass windows had _ been 
shovelled out into the street, 
and the frames boarded up. 
Outside, a newsboy was selling 
papers turned out by some 
miracle on battered presses 
in the night. They consisted 
of a single sheet, with 
“ HALIFAX IN RUINS ”’ in four- 
inch letters at the top. Within 
the telegraph office, lamps cast 
a yellow glow. There was a 
great buzz of voices and the 
busy clack-clack of instruments. 
James had to wait a long time 
in the line that shuffled past 
the counter. A broad cheerful 
face greeted him at last. 

“ What’s yours, son ? ” 
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“T want to send a cable to 
Colonel James Gordon, in 
France.”’ 

The man Jeaned over the 
counter and took a _ better 
look at him. “Hello! Are 
you Jim Gordon’s son? So 


you are. I’d know that chin 
anywhere. How old are you, 
son ? ”? 


“ Four—going on fifteen,’’ 
James said. 

“Soon be old enough to 
fight, eh? What’s your Dad’s 
regiment ? ” 

James paused. ‘“ That’ll cost 
extra, won’t it ? ’’ he suggested 
shrewdly. ‘ Everybody in the 
army knows my father.’ 

The man smiled. ‘ Sure,’ 
he agreed reasonably. ‘“ But 
France is a big place, son. 
It’s their misfortune, of course, 
but there’s probably a lot of 
people in France don’t know 
your Dad.” 

James ___ said, 
Ninetieth.”’ 

“* Ah, of course. Jim Gordon 
of the Ninetieth. There’s an 
outfit will keep old Hindenburg 
awake nights, son, and don’t 
you forget it. What d’you want 
to say ?” 

James placed both hands on 
the counter. “Just this: 
‘ All’s well. James Gordon.’ 
That’s all.” 

The man wrote it down, and 
looked up quickly. ‘ All’s 
well? That counts three words, 
son, at twenty-five cents a word. 
Why not just, ‘ All well’? ” 

James put his chin up. “ No. 
‘ All’s well.’ Send it like that.” 


“Tt’s the 
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UNOFFICIAL HISTORY. 


BY ANTHONY MILLS. 


Not long ago I found myself, 
with half an hour to wait, in 
the library of a great Govern- 
ment Department. My eye 
wandered over the _ shelves 
seeking a book to while away 
the time, but ponderous tomes 
on International Law and Eco- 
nomics have never attracted 
me. I was just going to ask 
the Librarian for the unexpur- 
gated ‘ Arabian Nights’ that 
I know he keeps tucked away 
on some discreet shelf, when I 
caught sight of a long row of 
red volumes. They stood in 
ordered ranks, uniform and 
soldierly : the ‘ British Official 
History of the War.’ 

The Campaign in France and 
Flanders? No, I went to 
France with the Conscientious 
Objectors. You might write a 
book about that extraordinary 
collection of conceit, idealism, 
and cold feet, but not an 
Official History. I doubted 
if the Non-combatant Corps 
would be mentioned, and I was 
after something personal, some- 
thing I had seen myself. 
Gallipoli? No, the Peninsula 
held memories I was in no 
mood for now. Mesopotamia ? 
Why, yes, I would dip into that. 
Not the cruel battles before 
Kut, but some lesser action 
that I could look back on with 
a smile instead of with an ache 
for lost friends. Say the cap- 
ture of Um-ul-Baqq on the 





dusty Tigris bank. 


There 
would not be a long account, 
enough for a quarter of an 
hour or so, but my battalion 
would be there—I might even 


find my own name. It would 
be very satisfying to find one- 
self a bit of official history. 

I pulled out the volume, 
sank into an arm-chair, and, 
thanks to the admirable system 
of dates in the margin of every 
page, soon found the place I 
wanted. I glanced at my watch 
—I could not afford to miss 
that appointment—and settled 
down to read. 

Contact with the enemy which 
had been lost for some hours had 
been established about half an 
hour earlier, but little opposition 
was encountered until 4 P.M. 
when the vanguard was checked 
by the enemy—apparently his 
rear-guard—holding a line of 
trenches which ran north-east 
from Um-ul-Baggq for about two 
and a half miles. 

And that was all! Um-ul- 
Baqq, the only battle I ever 
enjoyed, dismissed in those few 
lines. Scandalous! I know 
Um-ul-Baqq was not one of the 
seven, or should it be seventy, 
decisive battles of the world, 
_. 

It was very quiet in that 
library. I rested the open 
book on my knee and slipped 
back some eighteen years. 
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I do not believe Napoleon 
himself ever felt so Napoleonic 
as I did that early spring morn- 
ing when I watched the first 
mixed force I had ever com- 
manded defile before me. The 
khaki-clad British Infantry 
trudged past, two companies 
of them, with a grin and a joke, 
as they have trudged across 
history. After them came a 
section of machine-guns on 
pack, with here and there a 
pobbish mule swinging sideways 
from the ranks; and then, O 
pride of a subaltern’s heart, 
two jingling, rattling, rumbling 
eighteen-pounders ! 

I was happy. We were 
winning ; the fatality that had 
hung like a pall over Mesopo- 
tamia had lifted at last. The 
Turk was on the run, and we 
were after him. The men sang 
as they marched—and they 
had not done that for a year. 

On the other bank of the 
great mud-coloured Tigris the 
dust-storms of the night still 
hung menacingly, but on ours 
the cool dawn breeze, that 
came rippling across the dead 
flat plain, raised no dun clouds 
between us and the pearly 
horizon. It was like sunrise 
at sea. It woke you up and 
put you on your toes. I 
suppose if I had been one of 
those war-time subalterns who 
have since written so pro- 
lifically and pathologically of 
their reactions to such scenes, 
I should have psycho-analysed 
myself into a desperate gloom, 
swallowed half a bottle of 
whisky, and laughed bitterly. 
But I had never heard of 


psycho-analysis, I had not seen 
whisky for a fortnight, and if 
I laughed it was from anything 
but bitterness. 

I watched the tail of my 
little column—some stretcher- 
bearers from the Field Am- 
bulance—go past, and then 
cantered to the front. It was 
just approaching a cutting 
which led steeply down to a 
pontoon bridge across a hun- 
dred yards’ wide tributary of 
the Tigris. This bridge had 
been completed under fire the 
previous night ; it looked none 
too secure, and the sappers 
were still busy on it. Their 
officer asked me to send the 
men across in parties as the 
current was strong. No engin- 
eer will ever admit a bridge 
he has built might break, but 
there was a look in that 
Sapper’s eye which warned me 
that the less weight we put on 
his bridge the better. 

I dismounted and led my 
horse, Anzac ; he came quietly 
enough, snorting a little as the 
loose boards moved under his 
feet and the pontoons swayed 
to the rush of water. Infantry, 
by sections, came over all 
right, and only one machine- 
gun mule played the fool. At 
one time it certainly looked 
as if he, his load, and the three 
men clinging to him would all 
go overboard together. How- 
ever, being a mule, and there- 
fore full of common-sense, he 
realised that if he did it would 
be the end of him; so he gave 
a final shake that nearly rattled 
his load off, and minced de- 
murely across. The guns gave 
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more trouble. They and the 
limbers skidded down the slope 
with locked wheels on to the 
bridge. The horses hated the 
dip and swing of the pontoons 
as the weight came on them, 
but after some hair-raising 
moments all were over, and 
the column halted to close up 
on the far bank. 

Here the Colonel gave me 
my final instructions. My little 
force was the vanguard to 
the advance on the Tigris left 
bank. The Turks, so the aero- 
planes had reported, were dig- 
ging hard on a line running 
back from the river at the 
village of Um-ul-Baqq, several 
miles ahead. I was to shove 
on for Um-ul-Baqq, clear away 
any opposition and, if possible, 
seize the village itself. There 
followed some brief directions 
about casualties, replenishment 
of ammunition, and sending 
back information. ‘“ And,” 
concluded the Colonel, fixing 
me with a steady eye, “and 
remember the first duty of an 
advance-guard is to advance ! ”’ 

Rather sobered by this grim 
injunction, I called up my 
officers. They stood in a semi- 
circle before me. It was a 
young man’s war, at least the 
Jighting of it was, and, with one 
exception, we were all in the 
early twenties. The exception 
was the Gunner, and he looked 
strangely out of place among 
us, with the big grizzled mous- 
tache of the old regular soldier, 
and a face like Foch’s. He 


had a single star on his shoulder, 
but Battery Sergeant-Major all 
over him. 
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I had not much to give them 
in the way of orders, but I 
repeated what the Colonel had 
told me. 

“‘ And,’”’ I ended, trying to 
look as much like him ag I 
could, though in that nature 
gave me little help, “ and re- 
member, the first duty of an 
advance-guard is to advance!” 

It went very well, I thought, 
and they all seemed rather 
impressed. Five minutes later 
we were off, a line of scouts 
ahead, the platoons of A. Com- 
pany in blobs behind them, 
then my own B. Company, 
with the machine-guns on the 
leeward flank to save us from 
dust, and last of all the eighteen- 
pounders. Turning in my 
saddle, I could see dust clouds 
beginning to rise, and knew 
the main body was on the 
move. 

Although we were near the 
Tigris, the bund, an earthwork 
embankment, hid it from us, 
and it was only in the distance 
that we could follow its course 
by dark masses of palm groves 
and gardens. For the rest, 
the country was as flat as a 
table and bare to the horizon, 
now drawing nearer as the 
dust haze increased. 

We passed evidences of the 
desperate fight at the bridge, 
all the litter of a battlefield— 
torn clothing, scattered equip- 
ment, abandoned ammunition, 
broken rifles, and the bodies of 
@ good many Turks. There 
was one Arab, a huge man, 
amongst them, shot, I suppose, 
as he crept from the river to 
loot the dead. However, the 
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sight of dead Turks caused us 
few pangs, and of dead Arabs 
none at all. 

This disorder was soon behind 
us, and we advanced steadily 
until the palm groves on the 
river bank began to take shape. 
Nothing had happened so far, 
and I rode forward to Bateman, 
commanding A. Company, to 
see how he was getting on. 

He had, wisely, sent a platoon 
rather wide on his left flank 
to move through the trees, and 
I could see it, well extended, 
moving steadily towards the 
first grove, not more than half 
a mile away. Beyond these 
fellows ran the high bank of 
the bund, and as I looked I 
saw to my surprise, marching 
along it in file, rifles at the 
slope, about a dozen men. 

“ What’s that damn fool of 
yours doing on top of the 
bund??? Lasked Bateman. “ If 
there are any Turks about, he’ll 
be a cockshy for half Asia in a 
minute ! ”’ 

‘“‘ He must have moved pretty 
briskly to get there, anyway,” 
said Bateman, raising his 
glasses. 

He stared silently at the 
group, which continued to 
march, with good order and 
military discipline, along the 
skyline. 

“They aren’t our chaps at 
all,’ he announced at last. 
“They’re Turks ! ” 

“What!” I shouted, focus- 
sing my glasses. 

He was right. There, about 
fifteen hundred yards away, 
going steadily, left right, left 
right, along the bund, was a 
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squad of unmistakable Turks, 
and, between them and us, 
the platoon of A. Company 
marched happily on parallel 
tothem. Neither party seemed 
to be taking the slightest notice 
of the other; there was a sort 
of ‘ too proud to fight ’ atmos- 
phere about the whole thing. 
Indeed, the battle of Um-ul- 
Baqq was beginning in the 
rather fantastic and ludicrous 
manner that it maintained to 
the end. 

Still, it was all wrong, I 
felt. Something had to be 
done about it. Just as we were 
agitatedly discussing whether 
a Lewis gun could reach the 
Turks without hitting our own 
men, the little party on the 
bund suddenly vanished. I 
suppose they had spotted us, 
and as one man, with a gasp of 
horror, leapt off the top of the 
embankment. 

Bateman sent a runner to 
warn the platoon commander 
of his dangerous neighbours 
and to tell him to keep his 
eyes a bit wider open. Then 
for the next five minutes all 
was peace a8 we walked steadily 
on, until we drew almost level 
with the nearest corner of the 
palm grove, a black rectangle 
about three hundred yards wide 
and a thousand long. 

The flanking platoon was 
still some distance from the 
edge of the grove when there 
came a straggling plick-plock, 
plick-plock of Mauser fire. With 
astonishing unanimity the line 
of scouts sank into the ground 
as if pulled by one string. The 
sections shook out and began 
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to double, little black figures 
against the brown earth, with 
spurts of dust here and there 
among them. No one seemed 
to fall, however, and they 
soon reached the scouts, where 
they, too, dropped into an 
almost invisible fold in the 
ground. 

Meanwhile I had sat still on 
my horse while the rest of my 
force moved stolidly forward, 
not without some nervous 
glances towards the dark line 
of trees, now just on our flank 
and about six hundred yards 
away. 

Through my glasses I could 
see the A. Company platoon, 
in a ragged line, firing at the 
corner of the grove; of the 
enemy there was no sign, except 
the noise of their rifles and the 
strike of bullets. It looked to 
me as if that platoon had given 
up all idea of advancing, and I 
did not blame them. I followed 
the line of trees, and, about 
half-way down it, caught the 
twinkle of sun on metal. 
Twenty or thirty little greyish 
figures were scurrying about 
behind a small bank on the 
edge of the palms. As I 
watched there came the un- 
mistakable slow knock, knock, 
knock of a Turkish machine- 
gun, and the giant whip-cracks 
of bullets close overhead. 

Now we had had some ex- 
perience of trying to walk over 
the plains of Mesopotamia— 
like billiard tables in all but 
greenness — with that knock, 
knock, knock, crack, crack, crack 
in our ears, and to most of us 
who survived there was, I fear, 
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only one reaction to the sound, 
We lay down. 

Unfortunately I was on a 
horse. I have often felt con- 
Spicuous on a horse; people 
who ride like me do ; but never 
as conspicuous as I did then, 
I dismounted in most w- 
dignified haste. 

Private Bronson, my groom, 
who had followed me on foot, 
stepped forward and took the 
reins. I felt a little ashamed 
as I met the quizzical eyes in 
his leathery, clean-shaven face 
—my scramble from the saddle 
had been so obviously dictated 
by funk—but he made no 
comment; only his lantern 
jaws moved steadily. He had 
the detestable habit of chewing 
gum, and never seemed short 
of the vile stuff; bits of it 
must have lasted him for weeks. 

“Take the horse back,’ I 
said, ‘I shan’t want him for 
a bit.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Jaws still working, he slung 
his rifle, and proceeded meth- 
odically to shorten the stirrup 
leathers. Then he unconcer- 
nedly swung himself into the 
saddle and sat looking down 
at me. 

A bullet went overhead with 
an almighty crack. 

His jaws stopped working 
for a moment. ‘“ Any mes- 
sages ? ’’? he asked laconically. 

Then I realised that if I 
sent him away I should be left 
standing alone in the middle 
of my command with no means 
of controlling it. This, I felt, 
was not generalship ; I wished 
I had thought of it before. 
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66 DP ge: 0 ORs one 
said. at 
I wrote a message giving as 
near a8 I could the location 
of the Turkish machine-guns. 
Told our eighteen - pounders 
and half a section of machine- 
to get on to them, and 
the other half-section to come 
forward. ‘ 
“Show that to Mr Bowes, 
with B. Company, then to the 
M.G. officer, and the gunners. 
Afterwards come back to A. 
Company.” 

“ Very good, sir,’’ and Bron- 
son cantered away, still chew- 
ing, while I hurried to rejoin 
Bateman. 

“The duty of an advance- 
guard is to advance,”’ but .. . 
truth to tell, I was getting 
flustered. We could not walk 
past those machine-guns, and 
it might be a sticky business 
turning them out. I pictured 
the rest of the Brigade, then 
the Division, and finally the 
whole blessed army piling itself 
up behind us while we dodged 
about in front of those beastly 
palm trees. 

I found Bateman perfectly 
calm and, as usual, slightly 
bored with the war. It is very 
galling for a commander to 
realise that one of his sub- 
ordinates is a great deal better 
fitted to do his job than he is 
himself. But short of handing 
over, which I had not the 
moral courage to do, there is 
nothing to be done about it, 
so I told Bateman what I had 
done. 

“T thought you’d do that,” 
he said, “and I’ve got it all 
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fixed to advance on the trees as 
soon as the guns get going.” 

Almost as he spoke there was 
a Whoosh! Whoosh! Bang! 
Bang! and two little white 
clouds appeared just level with 
the palm tops, and about thirty 
yards from them. More fol- 
lowed—a most reassuring sight. 

“¢The guns, thank God! the 
guns,’’’? murmured Bateman. 

He blew a whistle and gave 
a signal. A. Company rose to 
its feet and walked briskly 
towards the trees. 

Bateman nodded at the 
shrapnel bursts. 

‘‘ Old Daddy seems to have 
got the spot—he can generally 
hit anything he can see with 
the naked eye. I hope he 
remembers to cock his spouts 
up a bit when we get in. I'll 
push A. Company straight up 
through the trees and winkle 
those chaps out. I'll keep my 
H.Q. on the near edge so you'll 
see how we get on. Cheerio!”’ 

With his thumbs stuck under 
the braces of his web equip- 
ment, Bateman strolled off, his 
company headquarters ex- 
tended on each side of him. 
It was not at all the lady artist’s 
idea of a young officer leading 
an attack, but Bateman always 
did go into an attack like that, 
and somehow he always got 
there. I found it much more 
reassuring than any ‘ Floreat 
Etona !’ business. 

“T want your horse and 
groom,”’ I yelled after him. 

He waved a hand in acknow- 
ledgment. 

Then once more I found 
myself standing alone in the 
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middle of Mesopotamia, and 
once more I realised that there 
was something wrong with me 
as a Commander. 

When Bateman’s groom ar- 
rived with his horse I felt less 
lonely but decidedly more con- 
spicuous. However, only a 
few overs came our way. The 
firmg began to die down. 
Whether this was due to 
Daddy’s guns, which were firing 
so rapidly that I wondered 
if the ex-sergeant-major had 
remembered such trifles as 
ammunition expenditure, or to 
Bateman’s steady but non- 
chalant advance, I do not 
know. Whatever the reason, 
the Turks were evidently going. 
I watched A. Company vanish 
among the dark palm trunks, 
and it was only an occasional 
flash of steel on the edge of the 
grove that showed where Bate- 


man’s headquarters was push- 
ing forward. 

In a few minutes complete 
peace had descended on the 


scene. B. Company under 
Bowes, who ought to have been 
in a sanatorium for con- 
sumptives but seemed to prefer 
Mesopotamia, had arrived. I 
kept two of his platoons in 
reserve and sent the rest on to 
continue the original advance 
in place of A. Company. I 
was feeling much better now. 
We were getting on nicely, and 
I had collected a headquarters 
of sorts ; for Bronson had come 
back with my horse—TI still 
had Bateman’s—and from B. 
Company I had seized three 
runners and my own orderly, 
Francisco Ferrero. 
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Francisco was the son of an 
Italian hairdresser, and in looks 
he favoured his father, with 
his big brown eyes, olive skin, 
and wavy black hair, but his 
English mother’s blood ran 
strongly enough in his veins to 
have made him enlist in August 
1914. In one breast pocket of 
his tunic were his scissors, in 
the other his mouth-organ, and 
he was an artist with both. 
From the Persian Gulf to the 
Caspian the snip, snip of his 
scissors and the lilt of his 
mouth-organ never failed us, 
and I shall remember those 
cheerful sounds long after more 
pretentious music has faded 
from my memory. Good old 
Francisco! He had a quick 
wit, an eye for beauty, and a 
most contagious gift of laughter. 
On the march he was tireless, in 
action dependable to the last. 
For all his foreign name no 
stouter British soldier than 
Francisco Ferrero ever humped 
a pack. 

Even the saturnine Bronson 
allowed a wintry smile to flit 
across his working features as 
Francisco described, no doubt 
libellously, how the stretcher- 
bearers had burrowed mole-like 
into the sand at the first shot. 

We were all on the move 
again. The guns had limbered 
up and were following at 4 
respectful distance. It really 
looked as if the Turks had 
cleared for good. 

Then suddenly, inside the 
palm grove, there broke out 
@ most awe-inspiring racket— 
rapid rifle fire, the drumming 
of Lewis guns, and the knock, 
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knock, knock of our old friend 
the Turkish machine-gun. Evi- 
dently Bateman had bumped 
into something pretty formid- 
able. The din died down, but 
there was still a good deal of 
shooting going on among the 
palms. B. Company in front 
had halted, under fire again 
from the edge of the grove. 

I sent one of the grooms off 
at a gallop to Bateman to find 
out what was happening. In 
afew minutes he was back. 

“Mr Bateman says, sir, he’s 
held up by Turks behind a wall 
all across the garden. They’ve 
loopholed it and he can’t 
rush it.’’ 

On the spur of the moment, 
without, I am afraid, any very 
clear idea of what I meant to 
do, I took my two reserve 
platoons and doubled off to 
Bateman. When, rather puffed, 
we reached him, he told me 
he had just got a report from 
his left that the wall did not 
seem to be held on the river 
bank. 

“All right,” I said, “ I’ll 
try and get through there,” 
and once more we panted off 
through the tall bare palm 
stems. The ground was all 
cut up with ditches taking 
water to the tree roots, and 
we soon lost sight of A. Com- 
pany. When I caught the 
gleam of the river through the 
trees I turned right and ad- 
vanced cautiously, feeling for 
that wall. 

Sure enough, there it was, a 
mud-built wall about eight feet 
high, running up from the river. 
Opposite us there were no loop- 
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holes and nothing to show it 
was occupied, though to our 
right we could still hear firing. 

We edged cautiously forward 
from tree to tree, expecting 
every minute to feel the blast 
of rifles in our faces, but there 
came neither sound nor move- 
ment. 

A small wooden door, rough 
and unpainted, showed in the 
blank face of the wall. Re- 
volver in hand but heart in 
mouth, I crept towards it, 
Francisco Ferrero close at my 
heels. We reached the door 
together, and paused. There 
was @ crack in the weather- 
beaten panel, and I placed 
my eye to it, leaning with one 
hand against the door. At that 
gentle pressure it swung slowly 
open. 

In one spring Francisco and 
I were back under cover at 
each side of the opening, but 
no bullet cracked through. 
Cautiously our heads came for- 
ward again, and we squinted 
round the door-post. The date 
palms had ended, and we looked 
into a garden of orange trees. 
Nothing stirred. All was quiet ; 
even the firing on our right had 
stopped. 

But I had no desire to 
step through that door. My 
eyes met Francisco’s, and I 
knew he felt the same. We 
looked again. Then I saw him 
push forward the safety-catch 
of his rifle and brace himself 
for a spring. That shamed me. 
I could not let him give me a 
lead—and I leapt. So did 
Francisco ! We jammed ridicu- 
lously in the narrow doorway. 
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I damned him, and I rather 
think he damned me as we 
struggled wildly, both of us 
frightened to death. Then we 
were through. 

Nothing had happened—yet ; 
but the deserted garden, so 
silent, so still, seemed full of 
menace. I took a stealthy 
step forward, peering through 
the trees that shut us in, every 
nerve strained. 

Suddenly Francisco seized my 
arm. 

“Look! Look!” he cried. 

“Where?” I gasped, my 
revolver describing agitated 
circles. 

“ There ! ”’ he pointed. 

I looked, my heart pounding, 
my eyes starting from my head, 
but I could see nothing. He 
was pointing straight down 
an avenue of orange trees. 
Against the dark glossy foliage 
the golden globes of fruit stood 
out, with here and there a 
splash of waxy blossom, but no 
foeman lurked in the shadow or 
peered between the leaves. 

“What is it ? ’? I demanded. 

“Oh, sir,’’ answered Fran- 
cisco rapturously, ‘Oh, sir, 
isn’t it be-autiful!”’ 

The men came _ pouring 
through the door. We ex- 
tended and began to push 
through trees planted in long 
orderly lines. All at once there 
was a rustling and a crashing 
ahead of us, and we caught a 
glimpse of half a dozen non- 
descript figures in tattered grey 
uniforms dodging through the 
trees. With whoops and yells 
we plunged after them like 
boys after a rabbit. 
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on their heels into a little 
irrigated vegetable patch, 
Under a spatter of wildly aimed 
bullets the Turks splashed 
across it, and made for a small 
two-storeyed house that stood 
in its centre. They bolted 
into the lower room, followed 
closely by a mob of our men, 
and from within came sounds 
as of a couple of packs of hounds 
worrying half a dozen foxes; 
As I watched, the first wretched 
Turk shot out, evidently pro- 
pelled by a lusty boot behind, 
and stood shivering with his 
hands above his head. 

His comrades were following 
with similar abruptness when 
I caught a flicker of movement 
in the top storey. A large, 
dirty white flag was thrust out 
suddenly through a hole in a 
shutter, a second followed, and 
yet a third. Then, incredible 
as it seemed, from another 
window two tiny Union Jacks, 
such as children have, fluttered 
agitatedly. 

I suppose ‘the soldiers of 
some nations would have 
cheered wildly at the unex- 
pected sight of their country’s 
flag so dramatically displayed ; 
being English, we just howled 
with laughter. 

The explanation came when, 
in the wake of the somewhat 


battered Turks, appeared 4 
little man in a black coat, 
striped trousers, and yellow 


boots, who politely raised 4 
velour homburg and assured 
me he was “ Ver’ glad you ’ave 
gome !”’ 

This was about the total of 
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the little Armenian’s English, 
put I gathered that he was the 
owner of the garden, had been 
having a pretty thin time with 
the Turks, and was, indeed, as 
he repeatedly assured us, 
“Ver’ glad you ’ave gome!” 
Where he got his Union Jacks 
from I couldn’t think. 

While we were watching the 
Armenian’s antics, Bateman, 
with A. Company, arrived, and 
after sorting ourselves out a bit 
we went on. 

As I watched our advance I 
could not help feeling there 
was a lack of smartness about 
it. If you have ever tried to 
peel an orange and at the same 
time carry a loaded rifle with 
a fixed bayonet you will under- 
stand what I mean. Luckily 
the Turks made no attempt to 
hold any of the other walls that 
crossed the garden, and, leaving 
a trail of orange-peel in true 
British style, we passed into 
date palm groves again. Very 
abruptly these ceased, and the 
realities of a world at war were 
brought to our attention by the 
bullets that smacked into the 
tree trunks. With a _half- 
sucked orange in one hand I 
peered round the fattest date 
palm I could find. 

It was not too cheerful a 
view. Three hundred yards of 
dead flat putt, hard, sandy 
stuff, then the broken edge of 
@ nullah, and behind that a 
flat-roofed mud village which 
I guessed from my map—it 
was one of the few things 
marked on it—was Um-ul-Baqq. 
The Turks were holding the 
nullah—not many of them, but 
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enough to discourage adven- 
tures in the open. 

“The duty of an advance- 
guard is to advance...” I 
withdrew behind my Falstaff 
of a tree, and thoughtfully 
sucked my orange. 

Meanwhile the two platoons 
of B. Company and the whole 
of A. Company worked up to 
the edge of the palms, and as 
oranges were munched to a 
finish our rifle fire began to 
kick up the dust merrily all 
along the Turkish nullah. A 
couple of Lewis guns joined in, 
and we began a good old 
‘fire fight’ that would have 
rejoiced the heart of a South 
African veteran. The enemy 
fire died away, and I passed 
the word to rush. We rushed. 

As we pounded, a wild mob, 
across the open there came a 
splutter of musketry from the 
nullah, but first one, then 
another, then a dozen, then a 
whole crowd of grey-clad figures 
went scrambling out on the far 
side. We hurrooshed after 
them; our ragged charge be- 
came a race. When we were 
fifty yards from the nullah all 
the Turks were legging it hard 
for the village. 

That is, all except one, and 
he, as luck would have it, was 
right opposite me. This fellow, 
whether more stout-hearted or 
slower-witted than his pals, still 
hung on. I could see his hand 
working the bolt, and I was 
quite sure he was aiming at 
me. I realised, with a nasty 
sinking feeling, that this was not 
at all the place the commander 
of the show should be in, but 
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it was too late now. I was 
running as hard as I could, 
but after about three hundred 
yards in full equipment that 
was not very fast. 

He fired. I yelled with 
terror. Where the bullet went 
I do not know; anyway, it 
did not hit me. I was within 
a few yards of him now, and I 
fired my revolver twice at 
him as I ran. I do not know 
where those bullets went either! 
but, thank heaven! his nerve 
broke at last, and as I tumbled 
into the nullah he was out on 
the other side. There is nothing 
like seeing the other fellow run 
to bring back your courage! I 
emptied my remaining four 
shots after him, but all they 
did was to make him go a 
little faster. 

Francisco Ferrero arrived 
with a crash beside me. I 
grabbed his rifle, took a hurried 
aim at the scurrying Turk, and 
fired. My first shot hit the 
ground about five feet in front 
of the muzzle and went wheep- 
ing off into the blue; my next 
‘ phutted ’ into the earth about 
three yards to the left of my 
man. He slipped his pack as 
he ran—oranges bounced out 
of it in all directions. 

‘Oh, sir, oh, sir! Please let 
me havea go!” Francisco was 
dancing up and down beside 
me. 

I steadied myself, aimed care- 
fully, and fired. I suppose it is 
brutal, but I had a feeling of 
most intense satisfaction as that 
wretched Turk went spinning 
down. 

Our men lining the nullah 
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were now firing rapid, or stand- 
ing up taking pot-shots at the 
flying Turks as they bolted for 
the village, but our shooting 
was rotten, for the men were 
puffed and wildly excited. A 
few Turks dropped. I marked 
where my bird had fallen, but 
most of them covered the three 
or four hundred yards to shelter 
in remarkably good time. The 
ground between us and the 
village was littered with packs— 
German pattern, hide-covered, 
with hair outside—and a good 
many had been left in the 
nullah, most of them filled with 
oranges. 

I looked back. A couple of 
our fellows were limping into 
the trees, but I could see none 
lying. We had got off lightly 
so far. 

Um-ul-Baqq was a fair-sized 
village made up of the usual 
mud hovels all thrown higgledy- 
piggledy together. A nasty 
place to tackle, especially as it 
looked as if the Turks meant 
business; they were firing 
pretty briskly from all parts of 
it, and any heads showing in 
our nullah drew unpleasant 
attention. The chances of an- 
other wild rush across the 
cultivated ground between us 
and the village were not 
promising. 

On the outskirts of the 
village, nosing about in the 
rubbish for a few poor tufts 
of grass, were half a dozen 
scraggy goats. Bullets whistled 
over them and smacked into 
walls around them, but those 
imperturbable animals con- 
tinued to graze. Occasionally 
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one of them would raise a head 
and look at us in a slightly 
indignant way, but they made 
it quite clear that our bicker- 
ings were no concern of theirs ; 
an attitude not without its 
admirable aspects, and, indeed, 
one that many worthy people 
have suggested should be 
adopted on wider fields than 
Um-ul-Baqq ; yet a dangerous 
one, a8 those poor goats would 
have found had they been 
allowed to persist. 

But they were not. Out of 
one of the village alleys darted 
two old Arab women. Their 
black garments fluttered wildly, 
their skinny brown arms waved, 
and we could hear their shrill 
screams as, regardless of the 
quite respectable battle we were 
working up, they rushed to 
save their flock. 

And save them they did. 

As soon as our fellows saw 
they were women they stopped 
fring, and, to their credit, so 
did the Turks. Or, perhaps I 
flatter our enemies there ; for 
interest may, as it so rarely 
does, have marched with honour 
for them. I rather think it 
did. Anyway, in spite of ex- 
hortations from our side to 
“ Bring ’em over ’ere, mother,”’ 
the old hags, still screaming, 
drove the goats into the village. 

We resumed the batitle. 

Now once more, ‘‘ The duty 
of an advance - guard ”’—but 
not so easy. Having allowed 
myself to get swept up into 
the front like this, I began to 
realise that we are all wrong 
to laugh at that accomplished 
soldier the Duke of Plaza Toro ; 
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the right place to lead an army 
is from behind. Try leading it 
from where I was and you will 
realise this. 

True, I had a company and 
a half with me, but the guns 
and machine-guns, which were 
what we wanted, were God 
knows where. I was con- 
templating trying to get back 
to them and funking that open 
ground to the trees, when, 
twenty yards down the nullah, 
a flag, signaller’s, began to 
flutter out its dots and dashes. 
Some of the A. Company sig- 
nallers had joined in the rush 
and were with us. 

Through them I got in touch 
with Bowes, the machine-guns, 
and old Daddy, and told them 
to strafe the front of the village 
as hard as they could from 
two-twenty-five to two-thirty, 
when we would up and at it. 

At two-twenty-four we were 
all teed up, and at two-twenty- 
five to the second there came 
a heartening bang, bang, tat, 
tat, tat from our right rear. 
Two eighteen-pounders and a 
few machine-guns would not 
have made much show in 
France, but in Mesopotamia 
the smoke of the shell was 
magnified a hundred times by 
the dust. All across the front 
of the village a brown curtain 
was drawn, not very opaque 
perhaps, but enough to make 
accurate shooting by the Turks 
impossible. 

At two-thirty the guns 
stopped, and we went over. 

It was a much more orderly 
charge than the previous one, 
and this time I followed dis- 
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creetly behind the second line. 
The Turks were blinded, and, 
though bullets spat and 
hummed viciously among us, 
we were on them before they 
knew it. There were scuffles 
and hide-and-seek round the 
houses, but in a very short 
time there were no living Turks 
but prisoners in the village. 
The bulk of them were all out 
on the other side legging it 
hard for a low line of mounds 
some four hundred yards 
back. 

A Lewis gun team of A. 
Company was well up, and I 
joined them as they pushed 
through the village. They were 
under Corporal Kelly, six foot 
of American Irish, a deserter 
from the United States Marine 
Corps, who had arrived in the 
British Infantry via the Mer- 
chant Service—another deser- 
tion, I fear. I have never met 
the U.S. Marine Corps, but if the 
men in it are as good as those 
who desert they must be a 
pretty useful crowd. 

We went through at the 
double, and at the far side 
Kelly heaved the numbers one 
and two of his team up on to a 
roof, tossed them their gun, and 
hauled himself up. I scrambled 
up, too, just in time to see 
them coming into action. 

It was a Lewis gunner’s 
dream. Scuttling across the 
bare fields in front of us were 
a couple of hundred Turks. It 
looked rather like the start of 
one of those big cross-country 
races—a target impossible to 
miss. 

‘‘ Now, boy,” urged Kelly, 


“ give "em a drum! Sock ’em 
in the pants ! ”’ 

Nothing loath, the Lewis 
gupner flicked up his sight, 
jerked his cocking handle, and 
let drive. A solitary report 
was the only result. The gun 
had jammed. In vain he lugged 
furiously at the cocking-handle; 
no cartridge was ejected. Kelly 
hurled the fumbling gunner 
aside, dropped to the ground, 
and, like lightning, twisted off 
the butt and took out the bolt. 

‘“ Broken extractor ! ”’ 

He hooked out the obstinate 
cartridge - case, and the dis- 
gruntled gunner caught it. The 
Corporal fitted another ex- 
tractor and reloaded the gun, 
but it was too late. The last 
of the Turks was just vanishing. 

Corporal Kelly and the out- 
raged gunner both sat up and 
glared at one another. 


“Call yourself a Lewis 
gunner?’ snarled Kelly. 
“T’ve spat better Lewis 


gunners,’”’ and he suited the 
action to the word. 

The gunner looked thought- 
fully at the cartridge-case in 
his hand. 

“¢ American made!” he said 
bitterly. “It ’ud bust any 
ruddy extractor!” 

I left them bickering and 
joined Bateman where he had 
established his headquarters 
at the back of the village. I 
collected mine, such as it was, 
in the same place. Well, here 
we were in Um-ul-Baqq. What 
next ? 

Obviously the first thing was 
to sort out the men a bit. 
They had been searching the 
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houses and were all over the 

Jace. Incidentally they never 
found the old Arab women or, 
what was more important, their 
goats. 

While the reorganisation was 
in progress and I was getting 
into proper touch with the 
other parts of my force, I sent 
out a patrol to see if it could 
work along the river bank to- 
wards the mounds which the 
Turks were obviously holding. 
This patrol drew such heavy 
fire that I hurriedly recalled 
it, being quite convinced that 
the whole Turkish rear-guard 
was now confronting us in a 
properly entrenched position, 
which would require a set piece 
attack by at least a brigade. 

I was confirmed in this by 
the number of machine-guns 
they had firing, and by the 
fact that for the first time that 
day their artillery began to take 
ahand. <A couple of batteries 
of 77-millimetre guns opened, 
not on us, but on the dust 
clouds that marked our ad- 
valcing main columns. 

Looking back at them I 
suddenly remembered, with a 
guilty start, that I had not 
sent a single message to the 
Colonel. I should be for it 
when we met! Still, I had 
something to tell him now, 
and rather above myself with 
the achievements of the day, 
I wrote my one and only mes- 
sage in something of the style 
of Napoleon addressing the 
Grande Armée. I remember it 
began: “J have carried Um- 
w-Baqq at the point of the 
bayonet.” A yery grandilo- 


quent message which, I fear, 
tailed away a bit at the end, 
where I pointed out that a 
further advance without strong 
reinforcements was out of the 
question. 

Just as I had sent it off a 
very brusque one arrived from 
the Colonel, demanding infor- 
mation, but telling me to stay 
in the village as the rest of 
the Brigade would come up on 
the right. 

Very pleased with ourselves, 
A. and B. Companies settled 
down in Um-ul-Baqq. Settling 
down in the Army means first 
of all having a meal. Our 
thoughts turned to _ tea. 
Luckily we had lots of tea. 
My excellent Quartermaster- 
Sergeant had ‘found’ a com- 
plete chest of tea during an 
evening stroll in bivouac the 
night before. We had hurriedly 
issued the tea at a handful a 
man and burnt the tell-tale 
box. Yes, we had plenty of 
tea, and there was plenty of 
water in the river fifty yards 
away, but the Turks were on 
the opposite bank, and it looked 
as if we should have to wait 
for darkness before we could 
connect the two essentials. 

However, we called up our 
section of machine-guns and 
fairly plastered that bank, until 
the Turk decided it was too un- 
healthy, and we got our water. 

While all this was going on 
I got the casualty reports. We 
had been extraordinarily lucky, 
only nine men wounded and 
two killed. One of these was 
Simpson, a signaller, a first- 
class fellow; his death, I felt, 
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took the shine out of the 
day. He had been knocked 
over in the attack on the village, 
and I was thinking of him 
when two B. Company stretcher- 
bearers passed with a wounded 
Turk. I asked them if they 
had seen Simpson’s body. 

“Yes, sir,” one of them 
answered, ‘‘’e were laying on 
is face. We turned ’im over, 
but ’e were a gonner.”’ 

‘¢ Stone dead,’’ confirmed the 
other sorrowfully. ‘‘So we 
picked up this Turk instead.” 

‘You would ! ” said a voice. 

We spun round and there 
was Simpson, dusty, dishevelled, 
and deathly pale, rifle in one 
hand and neatly rolled signal 
flag in the other. 

‘You would leave me,’’ he 
went on with heavy sarcasm, 
“and pick up a lousy Turk! 
Thought he had more in his 
ruddy pockets, I suppose ! ” 

A ricochetting bullet had hit 
one of his pouches, gone through 
the first clip of cartridges, and 
embedded itself in the second, 
luckily without exploding any 
of them. The effect was very 
much that of a punch on the 
solar plexus from Jack Johnson. 
Simpson took a count of about 
half an hour. He said he would 
be all right, but I did not like 
the look of him, and sent him 
off, protesting, to the Field 
Ambulance. 

The sight of the wounded 
Turk, who had been dumped 
with some prisoners nearby, 
reminded me of the one I had 
knocked over with Francisco 
Ferrero’s rifle. I felt a pro- 
prietary interest in that un- 
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fortunate, and, while tea was 
being got ready, I walked back 
with the stretcher-bearers to 
see if we could find him. 

Behind the village was ali 
dead ground to the enemy, s0 
we strolled in safety. I had 
marked down the place where 
my fellow lay, and we found 
him easily. He was only a 
youth. My bullet had smashed 
his leg rather messily below 
the knee. 

One of the stretcher-bearers 
produced a cut-throat razor and 
sawed off the blood-stained 
trouser. Then he put on a 
dressing, using a discarded bay- 
onet as a splint, and bandaged 
up the leg. 

The other stretcher-bearer 
produced a wide-mouthed water- 
bottle and held it to the Turk’s 
mouth. He gulped at it, and 
as he finished, the man who had 
bandaged him removed his own 
helmet, extracted from it a 
rather part-worn cigarette, 
stuck it in the Turk’s mouth, 
and lit it. The boy automati- 
cally drew two or three breaths. 
He took the cigarette from his 
lips and looked, first, at it, then 
at us—and burst into tears. 

We were dreadfully embar- 
rassed. 

The last I saw of the prisoner 
he was smiling with the tears 
still on his cheeks, the cigarette 
in his mouth, as he was borne 
away by the two British soldiers, 
one of whom was reassuring 
him as to his destination by 4 
reiteration of — 

“No more this war for 
you! See? Bombay, Johnnie, 
Bombay ! ”’ 
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When I got back I found tea 
almost ready for me outside a 
house. 

«Why not inside ? ” I asked 
Bateman. 

“Took!” he said, pointing 
to the door. 

I looked through, and when 
my eyes were accustomed to the 
gloom I saw what seemed the 
dust on the floor blowing about. 

“ What’s that ? ” 

“ Fleas !’’ said Bateman. 

And so it was. I backed out 
quickly, but not before a dozen 
or so had pounced on me. [I 
spent the next five minutes 
slapping and shaking, the in- 
valuable Francisco assisting to 
track down the more elusive 
ones. They were the biggest 
and fiercest specimens of pulex 
irritans I had ever met. 

Finally the last and most 
active of all was rounded up. 
Francisco held him between 
finger and thumb. 

“Cor, what a whopper ! ’’ he 
said in admiration. ‘“ I’ll keep 
him and teach him to carry my 
pack 19? 

On all sides slappings, writh- 
ings, and cursings; but al- 
though we did not realise it, 
the fleas had served us well. 
Suddenly the Turks began to 
shell our village. The first 
salvoes crashed through roofs 
or walls, exploding inside the 
houses. The shells always 
pierced one wall before deton- 
ating, but never seemed to 
come through the second. As 
the fleas had driven everyone 
outside, in spite of the noise 
and dust, no one was harmed. 

The shelling lasted about ten 
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minutes and then died down. 
We officers sat with our backs 
to a house wall having tea. It 
was rather like a picnic during 
a shoot, but with cruder food 
and appliances. We balanced 
hot mess-tins of tea on our 
knees and munched bully and 
biscuit—a very peaceful scene. 

Then, without warning, a 
shell slammed into the roof 
just above our heads. There 
was an almighty bang, clouds of 
dust, chunks of roof sailing in all 
directions, and the horrid sound 
of bits of shell slurring past. 

Cooke, a subaltern of B. Com- 
pany, who was sitting next 
to me, let out a blood-curdling 
screech and collapsed. 

‘“My God,” I thought. “TI 
knew the luck wouldn’t hold. 
That’s done for poor old 
Cookie ! ” 

But it had not! He had just 
been gingerly raising a tin of 
almost boiling tea to his mouth, 
when a couple of pounds of mud 
roof had come plop right into 
it, and he got a pint of scalding 
tea in his face. 

That was the last shell they 
fired at us that day—a good 
day and one to chuckle over. 

As we were fishing the mud 
out of our tea, the Colonel’s 
reply to my bombastic, “ I- 
have - carried - Um - ul - Baqq- 
at - the - point - of - the 
bayonet ’’ message arrived. All 
he said was— 

“How many Turks have you 
killed ? ” 

Come to think of it, we had 
not killed many, so perhaps the 
Official History was about right 
after all. 


B 
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THE CURIO SHOP. 


BY C. G. CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


ONCE in the summer of every 
year I go down into Dorset 
from my London quarters to 
visit my friend Cleave. It is 
wholesome for an Idealist like 
myself—I claim the title in 
its genuine, philosophic sense 
—to cross swords at intervals 
with an aggressive materialist 
to whom the universe is only 
an intricate machine, self- 
started and running in obedi- 
ence to laws of which many 
are already known and the 
rest discoverable, in time, by 
research. To Cleave, whose 
profession is bio-chemistry, the 
origin and end of life, let alone 
its meaning, are matters of no 


concern. His amused contempt 
of the philosopher pure and 
simple has long since ceased 


to irritate me. I hunt bigger 
game than he pursues, in more 
difficult country, and await 
with confidence the time when 
the spoor he follows shall peter 
out in a morass of absurdities 
and he turns to me for guidance 
on the right trail. 

We Idealists, as all men 
know, hold that Goodness, 
Truth, and Beauty, with their 
tributary Ideals, are the ulti- 
mate and only constituents of 
reality : imponderables whose 
objective existence Cleave and 
his kind strenuously deny, 
though his own life is a standing 
repudiation of his creed. When 
I meet him tomorrow for our 


annual duel it will be my tum 
to attack. I shall open by 
waving a scarlet flag which, 
unless I am mistaken, will 
bring him charging, horns down, 
into the centre of the arena of 
my choice. I have selected it 
out of many from a modem 
commentator’s work on the 
greatest Neo-Platonist and 
mystic of all time. The sense 
of beauty, remarks this critic, 
is the self-recognition of crea- 
tive Spirit in its own work; 
that is, I imagine, the spark 
of the Divine, in each of us, 
flowering in flame at the spec- 
tacle of what we ourselves have 
created. There is good fighting 
in every word of the definition, 
and I shall be hard put to it to 
maintain the offensive. 

For me these visits are an 
invaluable corrective to the 
loose, unthinking acquiescence 
into which a devoted adherent 
of any single system invariably 
lapses. I regard them as man- 
ceuvres under service conditions 
against a formidable opponent. 


This June has been so bleak 
and rainy that for the last 
week Cleave and I have lived 
by day in his sub-tropical 
conservatory. When a spell 
of sunshine sends the tempera- 
ture climbing into the nineties 
we migrate to one of his many 
cooler climates. He has, I 
believe, a glass-house for nearly 
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every latitude. On one point 
we are agreed, that a genial 
warmth is conducive to close 
reasoning and progressive dis- 
cussion. Exhilarating vistas 
of speculation have often pre- 
sented themselves to me in my 
path, and on his part he asserts 
that an hour of research in an 
atmosphere approaching blood- 
heat is worth two in what he 
calls the cold. 

At present he is working on 
the esophagus of certain in- 
sects. Hence, a cage in one of 
his warmer houses is tenanted 
by caterpillars from the Philip- 
pines. Why go so far afield ? 
I ask. Are not his British 
cabbage-beds at this moment 
decimated by a crawling, vora- 
cious horde, to his gardener’s 
despair? These, he replies, 
are too small for his purpose. 
So, through his friend the 
Dutch Consul at Manila, he 
has obtained eggs, few but 
precious, of an out-size exotic 
butterfly and hatched them 
out in a carefully conditioned 
incubator, where the larve have 
already attained monstrous 
dimensions. He tramps a mile 
daily to bring them sheaves 
of a suitable food-plant. Their 
plump, jade-green bodies bristle 
with spines and are striped like 
zebras. The spines grow from 
purple warts tipped with 
reddish-gold studs. Each of 
these creatures, I gather, will 
have cost him from first to 
last about the price of a 
pedigree kitten. It must be 
pleasant to be a Cleave with the 
means to finance one’s research 
on such a princely scale. 
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In all our wordy battles I 
find myself confronted with 
the old difficulty, that of con- 
vincing him that the great Ideals 
are more objectively real than 
any material substance, alive 
or inanimate. What, for ex- 
ample, can a Cleave make of a 
caterpillar? To him it can be 
only a bundle of sensory vibra- 
tions emitted by an unknown, 
three - dimensional something 
that can be weighed and meas- 
ured. And the physicists are 
sublimating matter itself into 
mere vortices of energy. We, 
of course, maintain that it is 
a thought of the Deity, as yet 
unassimilated by man. 


“A moment’s thought,” the 
poet reminds us, “is passion’s 
passing bell.” This morning’s 
experience has brought home to 
me the converse of this truth, 
a gust of indignation having 
put me at the mercy of my 
sparring-partner for the rest of 
the day. The stupidity of our 
rural educational pundits must, 
I suppose, be borne with 
patience; it is past praying 
for. But cruelty, which is 
more dangerous when unin- 
tentional, should be resisted 
tooth and nail, and I intend 
to fight this case to the last 
ditch. 

A porcelain piece belonging 
to Cleave has been broken, 
and I took it for repair to a 
small shop in the village, which 
I had not previously visited. 
The owner combines cabinet- 
making with the sale of furni- 
ture and curios. A lad of 
about sixteen was in the shop 








when I called, to whom I 
explained my errand. He 
looked at me, or rather through 
me, then resumed his con- 
templation of a stuffed wood- 
pecker. My patience was wear- 
ing thin by the time his mother 
bustled in with voluble apolo- 
gies for the boy’s want of 
manners. Feeble-minded from 
birth, she informed me, but 
the best of sons and now 
“they ...’? Her voice broke, 
and she turned to dust a china 
spaniel on a shelf. 

What was the trouble? I 
asked. 

In brief, the good woman 
was crying because ‘ they ’—to 
wit, some association for mental 
welfare—were insisting on the 
lad’s removal to an institution. 

Abnormalities of the human 
intelligence interest me. In a 
visiting capacity I am a thorn 
in the side of more than one 
asylum Board, and my dis- 
trust of alienists, both amateur 
and professed, is deep-rooted. 
The boy was of a type new to 
me. Though his feet were bare, 
he was otherwise adequately 
dressed, and his hands were 
clean and finely formed. Im- 
perfect pigmentation showed 
in the extreme fairness of his 
hair, almost suggesting the 
albino, his light-blue eyes, and 
the feminine clarity of his 
complexion. This colouring 
was combined with uncommon 
regularity of feature and that 
peculiar expression of utter 
vacancy exhibited by sleep- 
walkers in their nocturnal roam- 
ings. At a word from his 
mother he disappeared. 


‘He seems harmless enough,” 
I hazarded. 

“The best behaved boy in 
the village, sir, unless it’s 
sin to throw his boots awa 
and to be happier in the fields 
than under a roof. It’s butter. 
flies and flowers and suchlike 
he’s mad about, if mad he jg, 
Rain or shine, summer and 
winter, he fills the house with 
them. I’ve known this shop 
alive with butterflies and the 
show on the ground outside, 
Not but what in church you'll 
see a butterfly or two up in 
the roof at Christmas - time, 
sheltering from the cold, but 
however does he catch them! 
He’s never had a net.” 

The idiot bee-boy of Selborne 
buzzed in my memory while 
she rambled on. 

“And he’s not like other 
boys, dirty inside the house 
and out. You’d be surprised, 
sir, but it’s the truth, if ever 
he soils his fingers he comes 
to me to have them washed. 
There was just once he gave 
us all a fright, when he brought 
@ flower home out of a conser- 
vatory up at the manor. One 
of the gardeners had taken 
him along for a treat, the 
family being abroad. An 
orchid it was, and it caught 
his fancy ; prettier than what 
he finds in our garden, and he 
meant no harm. All flowers 
are the same to him, poor 
innocent! But my husband 
gave him such a talking to 
you’d have thought he’d been 
shop-lifting. After that he’s 
never brought flowers to the 
house, nor butterflies either. 
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Very sensitive he is if he’s 
scolded. And would you be- 
lieve it? When his father 
took it back next day the 
gardener declared he’d never 
missed it, though it’s a fortune, 
they say, those orchids cost the 
Squire.” 

She paused for breath. “ If 

ou have no objection,” I 
said, “I should like to know 
a little about his infancy.”’ 

He was, she continued, a 
seven months child, and six 
years old before he learned to 
talk, but his vocabulary even 
now was very limited, and 
often he would not speak for 
days together. A regular atten- 
dant at Sunday School, he had 
been quite a favourite of the 
late rector, though the new 
incumbent had been set against 
him by foolish gossip in the 
village; why, she could not 
imagine. From childhood he 
had been fond of sitting for 
hours, still as a stone, in front 
of a flower or snail or any 
living creature to be found in 
the fields or hedgerows, looking 
at it “as if it was a miracle.” 
If asked what he was doing, he 
generally moved off. On one 
occasion, however, he had 
shocked his mother profoundly. 
Anxious at an absence unusu- 
ally prolonged, she had searched 
for and found him sitting in 
@ sunny corner of a disused 
brickfield. Her account of 
the incident is that on her 
temonstrating with him he re- 
plied, impatiently, that he was 
“making a butterfly.” 

“Tis not right, Arthur,’ I 
says, “to talk like that. You 
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know as well as I do that God 
made the butterflies and you 
and me and everything. Come 
home this minute ! ’’ 

Whereupon, it seems, he lost 
his temper for the only time 
in his life, and ‘ blasphemed.’ 
How and in what terms, with 
the few words at his disposal, 
he contrived to achieve such 
an Offence, the woman would 
not tell me. But she insisted 
that it was something very 
dreadful, and that if ‘the 
inspector’ heard of it she 
might find it more difficult to 
oppose his plan for the removal 
of the boy from his home. 

Leaving the broken vase for 
her husband’s attention, I made 
my escape. 

I hold that no committee 
has any conceivable justifica- 
tion for interfering in a case 
like this. The lad, though im- 
becile, is happy, well cared for, 
and a nuisance to no one. His 
crime is to be a Thoreau in- 
capable of self-expression, for 
which he is to be herded with 
snivelling, blear-eyed cretins, 
some of them, at least, of filthy 
habits, at the ratepayers’ ex- 
pense. I shall consult Cleave 
and see the father about it. 


Cleave has joined forces with 
me in my battle with the 
committee, and by a stroke of 
luck, walking in the old brick- 
field this afternoon, where we 
had gone, as usual, to collect 
fodder for his larve, we came 


upon my idiot engaged in 
what, according to his mother, 
is his favourite occupation. 
We watched him, unobserved, 
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from the top of a shallow 
cutting, at the foot of which 
he was seated. A tall flowering 
thistle grew within a few inches 
of his face, and a beetle shining 
like a burnished bronze scarab 
was clinging to the purple 
flower-head. Over this he was 
leaning, his hands clasped be- 
hind his back, with a concen- 
tration positively disquieting 
to witness. Straining of the 
facial muscles there was none, 
and his pale-blue eyes, as on 
my first meeting with him, 
were a8 unseeing a8 a somnam- 
bulist’s. But the whole pose 
of the tense, adolescent body 
inclined forward from the hips 
suggested an ash sapling bent 
earthward and held fast ; then, 
at the very moment of release, 
arrested by magic in its upward 
leap. A consuming energy, 
focussed and active, behind a 
mask of cataleptic repose! If 
flower and insect had suddenly 
begun to smoulder like a dried 
leaf under a burning-glass, I 
should scarcely have felt sur- 
prised. After spying on him 
closely for several minutes, we 
made good our retreat without 
disturbing him. 

“A highly interesting imbe- 
cile,”’ remarked my companion 
a8 soon as we were out of 
earshot. ‘‘ You assure me that 
a@ passionate love of natural 
beauty possesses him to the 
exclusion of not only every 
other emotion but of ordinary 
intelligence. Contemplating his 
beetle, he is filled with an 
ecstasy of self-recognition, and 
his condition, I beg you to recall, 
bordered on the unconscious. 


It resembled, indeed, a normal 
hypnotic sleep. Good! 

“Your fantastic philosophy, 
your explanation of things ag 
they are, posits: first, an 
unknowable Absolute ; next, 
the Divine Intelligence which, 
emanating from the Absolute, 
furnishes your unseen world of 
reality with its Values or Ideas ; 
thirdly, the World-Soul, or 
Nature, who is responsible for 
the universe as through the 
medium of our senses we poor 
scientists apprehend it. And 
this Nature, your chief priests 
insist in one of their many 
picturesque but unconvincing 
allegories, remains in static 
and rapturous contemplation 
of the Principle next above her, 
eternally copying the Ideas 
of Beauty, Goodness, and the 
rest ; but automatically, mark 
you! and unconsciously, with 
her hands, as the metaphor has 
it, behind her back. 

“Tn your exposition of yester- 
day you laid particular stress 
on the unconscious working of 
the World-Soul. Now that I 
have seen your idiot boy, I 
grasp your meaning perfectly. 
On your own showing he has 
every attribute of your third 
Principle. If we had waited 
little longer, we should, doubt- 
less, have caught him in flagrante 
delicto, in the act of creating 
a beetle. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on your find!” 

The joke, in my opinion, was 
not in the best of taste. But 
it justified my pointing out to 
him, triumphantly, as we passed 
the cutting on our way home, 
that the beetle on the thistle 
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had, in fact, been joined by 
another. So the laugh was on 
my side in the end, and we 
called quits. 

In vain I plead the possible 
existence of a creative activity 
as far above consciousness as 
the life of an ameeba is below 
it. He smiles, and quoting his 
favourite author, retorts that 
a hen, after all, may be only 
an egg’s way of producing 
another egg. His flippancy 
and refusal to consider, seri- 
ously, any point of view but 
his own, disgust me. 


Cleave having left last night 
for a conference in London, I 
have spent much of today in 
the company of Arthur and 
his father. The latter is a 
poor creature, in abject fear 
of the committee, whom he 
refers to as ‘ the Government,’ 


and only half-hearted in his 


support of his wife. The im- 
pression grows on me that he 
is concealing something. For 
all the woman’s intolerable 
loquacity, which renders her 
company an affliction to me, 
my interest in the son grows 
no less. I have drawn his 
attention to a moth fluttering 
in the window of the shop, and 
we are now on the best of 
terms. This morning, meeting 
me in the brickfield, he slipped 
his hand in mine and ambled 
home with me. At the moment 
of parting company, it occurred 
to me that his reaction to the 
caterpillars might be worth 
observing. They are now full 
grown, and more brilliantly 
coloured than ever, though 
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their number dwindles daily 
under the inexorable toll of 
the scalpel and microscope. 
So I brought him in and sat 
him down in front of the cage, 
stationing myself with a news- 
paper in an adjoining room 
which opens into the green- 
house. After a half-hour had 
passed, I looked in on him 
quietly. He had not stirred, 
and his posture of tense, frozen 
concentration was a repetition 
of the trance-like immobility 
in which we had found him by 
the thistle in the brickfield. I 
returned to my paper and fell 
asleep. 

This, I suppose, must be my 
excuse for completely forget- 
ting his presence in the house 
when, a little later, Cleave’s 
assistant roused me. He was 
anxious for me to verify an 
observation of some import- 
ance to the work on hand, 
the authenticity of which he 
doubted. His room, I may 
mention, is on the highest 
storey, and I found the slide 
so interesting that the boy’s 
existence receded still further, 
if possible, into oblivion. Not 
until we had finished lunch 
was I reminded by a scandalised 
servant that ‘ the half-wit from 
the shop” was still where I 
had left him some hours earlier. 

He had emerged from his 
coma, and I noted with relief 
that the contents of the green- 
house had not, at a summary 
inspection, been interfered with. 
On our way to the kitchen, 
where I intended to order a 
meal for him, we passed an 
open locker used for storage 
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of unwanted apparatus, dis- 
carded specimens, geological 
samples, and rubbish of all 
sorts. He came to a stand 
before this and pointed to a 
dusty nautilus shell, a relic, 
probably, of some schoolboy 
collection of Cleave’s. I took 
it down for him. His delight 
surpassed my expectation. 
Transported with admiration, 
he turned it over between his 
delicate fingers, expressing his 
pleasure by little inarticulate 
noises and stooping over the 
shell in shivering rapture. I 
gave him to understand he 
might take it home, and that 
I would send for it after 
supper. He set off with it at 
@ run, deaf to my suggestion 
that he must be hungry, for to 
my knowledge he had eaten 
nothing since early in the day. 
The shell, I was sure, would be 


safe in hands like his, and it 
was duly returned an hour ago. 


A disagreeable trifle has 
wrecked the harmony of my 
visit. Cleave came home last 
night. This morning, after 
receiving my own and his 
assistant’s reports, and examin- 
ing the doubtful slide (tissue of 
an cesophagus), he went to the 
greenhouse to select a suitable 
larva for today’s experiment. 
There I found him in a state 
of perplexity. There had been 
nine in the cage, he averred, 
when he started for town, and 
now—he told them off on his 
fingers while my heart sank— 
would I please count them for 
myself ? 

I complied. To my intense 
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relief there were not, ag J 
had feared, eight, but ten, and 
I told him so. As each of 
them is as thick and long ag 
my forefinger, it was a simple 
census. 

“But two days ago,” he 
repeated, ‘“‘ when I left you, 
there were only nine.’’ 

I replied, naturally, that he 
must have been mistaken. 

His retort to this was that 
if, as I alleged, he had mis- 
counted them, then all his 
periodical counts since the 
larve emerged from the eggs 
must also have been incorrect, 
There had been only twenty-six 
eggs in all at the outset, and 
every experiment had been 
registered. To satisfy me, he 
called for his day-to-day labora- 
tory record, and we _ went 
through the entries together. 
They certainly supported his 
contention, from which, I re- 
marked, the only possible in- 
ference was that he and his 
assistant had been wrong from 
the very beginning. 

I should have remembered 
that he had come home 
chagrined and depressed at the 
outcome of the conference, 
where a rival Japanese investi- 
gator had traversed in detail 
the reliability of some experi- 
ments of his. Hence, I suppose, 
my insistence, though perfectly 
excusable, stung like the flick 
of a whip-lash on an open sore. 
He assured me bitterly that 
if guilty of such carelessness a8 
I imputed to him, his only 
course was to give up bi0- 
chemistry and embrace my 
own profession (I hold a lecture- 
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ship in moral philosophy), for 
which an inability to distinguish 
petween fact and falsehood 
was an indispensable qualifi- 
cation. As he left the con- 
servatory he flung at me the 
absurd and gratuitous request 
that in his future absences I 
should bring no more idiots to 
the house. 

I told the servants that I 
should be out for lunch and 
set forth on a long tramp, to 
give him time to recover his 
composure. It is to be re- 
gretted that he has not the 
patience essential to sound 
research work. He _ should 
realise that the age of miracles 
is past. Apart from this, what 
sensible man would lose his 
temper over a discrepancy of a 
single caterpillar ? 

On my way home I called at 
the shop for the porcelain. 
The man was in, but took so 
long to find it that I went to 
his help while he groped in- 
competently among the muddle 
of trashy objects on his shelves. 
My surprise may be imagined 
when my eye fell on a nautilus 
shell concealed in a dark corner 
behind a piece of lustre-ware. 
In shape and size it appeared 
to be identical with the one I 
lent to Arthur two days ago. 
For the second time within a 
few hours a suspicion of his 
honesty crossed my mind, and, 
perversely enough, all the more 
forcibly for its having been, 
in the first instance, wholly 
unfounded. I recollected his 
mother’s story of the pilfered 
orchid. The locker was in a 
corridor leading to a back- 
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door usually left open all day, 
and a barefoot boy might 
have slipped in unnoticed and 
taken from it anything he 
pleased. 

The man’s astonishment, 
when I showed him the shell, 
verged on consternation. He 
could not explain its presence, 
and vowed he had never seen 
such a thing in his life. On 
my asking him the whereabouts 
of his son, he said he was in 
bed and asleep, the excitement 
of the last day or two having 
utterly exhausted him. He 
was ill at ease and, I am sure, 
could have told me more if 
he had wished. Or was he 
frightened ? He fidgeted, re- 
fused to take the fragile little 
miracle in his hand, and finally 
begged me to accept it as a 
present. I thanked him and 
put it in my pocket. 

My first act on reaching the 
house was to go straight to 
the locker. There, in its old 
place, was the original nautilus. 
I put the other beside it and 
felt somewhat ashamed. 


I write this in my own 
study at home, having left my 
host’s house before breakfast 


this morning. Another meal 
with an old friend obsessed 
with the crazy notion that I 
have impugned his professional 
honour would reduce me to 
tears. To avoid a breach in 
our lifelong intimacy I have 
exceeded the limits of ac- 
quiescence, I may even say, 
without exaggeration, of ser- 
vility, yet he refuses to leave 
the subject alone. I have 
B2 
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compromised with my con- 
science so far as to suggest 
that the extra caterpillar might 
be an escape, a stowaway 
from elsewhere which may have 
found its way to the weeds in 
the brickfield, and thence into 
his cage. 

This evoked from him such 
an offensive outburst that I 
wished him good-night and 
went to my room to pack. 

A paradoxical feature of this 
ridiculous, one-sided quarrel is 
that our positions are now re- 
versed. He, unwittingly no 
doubt, plays the part of the 
transcendentalist, by insisting 
that a phenomenon has oc- 
curred outside the ring-fence 
of his determined, mechanistic 
system (it is, of course, nothing 
of the kind), while I—but, as 
I have already stated, there is 
no dilemma at all. His original 
count was wrong, and that is 
all there is to it. 

Tomorrow I shall look in 
on the appropriate department 
about the boy Arthur. 


This morning’s post has 
brought me a most amazing 
letter from Cleave, the first 
he has sent me since we parted 
a week ago. I have read and 
re-read it, and all today has 
been spent in repeated attempts 
to reconstruct, from my meagre 
diary, the events of my visit 
to him. My mental turmoil 
has been such that all power 
of sustained reflection has de- 
serted me. If I think, I float 
adrift in an oarless, rudderless 
craft on the revolving edge of 
a whirlpool. The spiral narrows 


and deepens, and far below me, 
in the spinning gulf, I seem to 
discern the figure of my friend 
gyrating no less impotently 
than myself, in his approach 
to an unseen vortex from 
which I shrink in dismay. Is 
his mind unhinged or have I 
totally misread the import of 
his letter ? 

He writes that, thanks to 
my visit, he has closed down 
his work of research, probably 
for ever. With a rancour and 
injustice passing belief he up- 
braids me for leading him to 
the threshold of a tremendous 
revelation, and then forsaking 
him. “ You and your idiot,” 
he writes, ‘curse you! have 
conspired to wreck my life, 
and succeeded. I have inter- 
viewed his wretched father. It 
took me half the night to wring 
the truth from him, the truth 
which you and he shared, 
though at the crucial moment 
you denied your God, and he 
has told me all there is to 
know. The orchid, the butter- 
flies, and a number of other 
instances belonging to the past ; 
the exotic larva and the nautilus 
shell of last week—how and by 
whom were they produced? 
You knew, but you kept silence. 
Or the faith that you profess 
and have preached to me as 
to a stupid schoolboy for years 
failed you at the last. Cold 
feet or malice, choose between 
the two ! 

“I know now why you con- 
cealed from me your loan of 
my nautilus. The shell was 
unique. In the whorls of 
conches the aberration of 4 
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sinister spiral has been ob- 
served, perhaps, twice or thrice 
in a century, but mine was the 
only specimen in the world of 
a nautilus with flutings of such 
irregular undulation. I lost 
sight of it years ago after its 
exhibition at a meeting of the 
Royal Society, and imagined 
it had been stolen. You found 
it and used it as a test case. I 
hope never to see or hear from 
you again.” 

There was more, but I cannot 
pear to write it. The hour is 
midnight. I shall retire to get 
what sleep I can before starting 
for Dorset tomorrow. 


(In the train.) 

Sleep has cleared my brain 
and given me strength to face 
what lies before me. 

A life above consciousness ! 
A life into which no man 
prisoned in the confounding 
coils of the discursive reason 
can enter. But conceive the 
Spark incarnate in an indi- 
vidual as unfettered by the 
shackles of the mind as the 
birds of the air and the lilies 
of the field! Between him 
and them what barrier would 
exist? The life in the grass 
and of the ant in the grass 
would be his life: his aware- 
ness of them would be imme- 
diate and direct in a measure 
passing our understanding: 
where we grope and speculate, 
he would know. 

But a creative life! From 
knowledge to creation the leap 
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is mortal indeed, but for truth’s 
sake I must take it, or be the 
coward my friend has called 
me. I am a coward, and he 
whose obtuseness, in my arro- 
gance, I contemned has put 
me to shame. For my philo- 
sophy, the faith by which I 
stand or fall, teaches me that 
perfect knowledge informed by 
the divine Spark cannot fail 
to be creative. In creative 
act its fulness overflows. Its 
thoughts are itself, and every 
thought a thing, and love of the 
Idea of Beauty drives it in- 
cessantly to fresh acts of 
creation. 

Yet still I hesitate. Suppose 
(my God ! to think I have come 
to this !), suppose that sweetest, 
bravest creed is no figment of 
man’s mind but true, and then 
imagine—I dare not take the 
leap. ‘ Blasphemy,’ that poor 
woman called it in her ignor- 
ance. But the father knew, 
and was afraid. 


I have returned from Dorset. 
There is little for me to write 
now. On my way from the 
station through the village I 
was held up by a crowd outside 
the curio shop: a car, two 
policemen, and an ambulance. 
The boy had been run over and 
killed a few minutes previously. 
Cleave, I learnt, has shut up 
his house and left the place 
for some unknown destination. 
The post-office people have 
orders that no letters addressed 
to him are to be forwarded. 





A BLACK SEA TRAMP. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


Mr CEeprRIc SANDFORD, after 
serving for several years in a 
large mail and passenger line 
trading on the Indian coast, 
and rising to the position of 
second officer, was invalided 
home with malaria. On arrival 
in England he went to stay 
with an uncle who was a 
medical practitioner in one of 
the ports on the north-east 
coast of England. Uncle’s first 
consideration was to clear the 
malaria out of Cedric’s system, 
and he claimed to know some- 
thing about that disease; for 
as a young man he had worked 


as a doctor in a tropical country 


where it was rampant. His 
pet theory about malaria was 
that to get it out of a system 
it had to be frozen out. 

“Tf we could get you away 
on some polar expedition you’d 
soon be all right,” he said, 
“but there doesn’t seem to be 
anything doing in that direction 
just now. Even if there were 
they usually have hundreds of 
applicants.” 

“How about the North 
Atlantic trade ? ”’ Cedric asked. 

“Yes; New York, Halifax, 
or St John’s in winter should 
freeze anything out of any- 
body.” 

It was then about the middle 
of November. Cedric wrote 
out applications for an officer’s 
berth in all the Atlantic lines 


A 


for which he thought he was 
eligible, but got the same reply 
from each—no vacancies. 

“H’m! What are we going 
to do now? ’”’ Uncle asked on 
the morning when the last of 
the replies had been received. 

‘¢ There’s still the Baltic and 
the Black Sea,’’ Cedric said 
doubtfully. He had just re 
covered from a mild bout of 
the fever and was eager to 
commence the cure. 

“Most of the Baltic ports 
are closed with ice, but the 
Black Sea seems to be an idea. 
Let’s see ; some of my patients 
should know something about 
that.”’ Uncle puffed at his 
pipe for a couple of minutes. 
‘“‘There’s old Captain Box; 
he was a skipper in that trade 
for years and still has an 
interest in some steamers run- 
ning around there. I'll ring 
him up.” 

While his uncle was out of 
the room, Cedric, who was 
feeling rather weak, thought 
wearily about all the bad things 
he had heard concerning Black 
Sea tramps. Uncle returned 
looking quite jubilant. 

“The old boy thinks there 
might be something in the 
offing—as he puts it,’’ he said. 
“He wants us to call round 
about eight o’clock.”’ 

Captain Box’s house stood 
in its own grounds in a very 
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respectable suburb. In answer 
to Doctor Sandford’s ring at 
the door bell a very smart- 
looking maid appeared. 

“The captain’s just finishing 
dinner, doctor; he told me to 
show you in a8 soon as you 
came,’’ she said. 

She took the visitors’ hats 
and coats and led the way to 
the dining-room where Cap- 
tain Box sat at a polished 
mahogany table adorned with 
small mats, with a decanter 
of port and a Stilton cheese 
in front of him. As the door 
opened, he let loose a husky 
roar. 

“Come in, doc; come in 
and try my vintage port.” 

“What about your gout?” 
the doctor asked slyly. 

“To hell with the gout! 
sit down, doc ; sit down, young 
feller,” 
affably. 

He filled two large dock 
glasses, pushed them in front 
of his visitors, refilled his own 
glass and sipped out of it with 
relish. 

“So the young feller wants 
a ship, eh? I hope he’s not 
afraid of hard work,’’ he went on. 

“Tm not,  sir,’’ Cedric 
affirmed. 

“H’m! Been on the Indian 
coast, haven’t you? Wouldn’t 
get much of it there! ”’ 

“No, sir; but I got it in 
sail on the West Coast of South 
America.”’ 

“You would,” the captain 
agreed. Under the influence of 
his port he became expansive. 
“Well, now, what about going 
into the Black Sea trade and 
sticking to it? Lots of money 


the captain replied 
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in it when you get command, 
and that shouldn’t take you 
long, with my influence behind 
you. Join one of those big 
mail and passenger lines and 
it’ll take you twenty-five years 
to get command; you'll get 
it in less than five in the Black 
Sea trade, if you keep your 
nose clean. If you’re not able 
to retire in another ten you’re 
a hoodlum.”’ 

**T could never make out 
how you fellows made all the 
money you must have made; 
not out of your pay, surely,”’ 
Doctor Sandford said. ‘ Take 
yourself, for instance; you’ve 
been retired for a good many 
years, to my knowledge, and 
you’re not an old man yet.” 
He looked round the large 
room with its expensive carpets, 
heavy curtains, and well-chosen 
pictures. ‘* You’re pretty com- 
fortable here, too, if I may 
say so.” 

“You may, doc, you may, 
and you’re not the first that 
has thought about that,” the 
captain, who had again drained 
his glass and seized the de- 
canter, chuckled. ‘‘ When I 
first got command I had to 
think very hard about it my- 
self. Nobody put me up to the 
ropes the way I’ll put them up 
to this young feller—for your 
sake, doc—and I had been 
master for over a year, and 
getting damned anxious, before 
I discovered anything. Then 
I had a fire in Nos. 1 and 2 
holds; I built two houses out 
of that and I’ve never looked 
back.” 

‘* But how is it done, if it’s 
not a trade secret ? ’’ 
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“Ah! It is in a@ way— 
however! Drink up and let 
me fill your glasses.” 

‘* Half a glass for me, though 
it’s most excellent port,” the 
doctor said. ‘ I’ve got an idea 
I may be called out tonight.”’ 

‘“¢ Excellent’s the word—and 
it ought to be at the price,” 
the captain growled. ‘“ Young 
feller ? ” 

“Thank you, sir,” said 
Cedric, who, in spite of the 
eomfortable warmth of the 
room, was feeling chilly. 

“That’s right; face up to 
your liquor and learn to stand 
it. The ability to drink an 
agent or a boss stevedore under 
the table is one of the finest 
business qualifications a Black 
Sea skipper can have,’’ Captain 
Box declared. ‘‘ Well, now, 


doc, seeing your nephew is 
going into the business I'll 


tell you something,” he con- 
tinued. ‘There are various 
commissions ; dunnage, mats, 
bags, and the victualling. When 
everything else fails there’s 
always Kerch Bar.”’ 

‘“‘ Kerch Bar ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Rather! We people in 
the Black Sea trade tend to 
look upon the underwriters as 
milch cows. For instance, we 
don’t believe in paying for a 
dry-docking. When the ship 
is due for a dry-dock she just 
grounds on Kerch Bar, if it’s 
convenient. Saves the owners’ 
money and there’s generally 
some pickings for the master 
in a dry-docking for inspection 
of damage, if any. Coffee? ”’ 

The maid had placed a silver 
coffee- pot and cups on the 
table. The captain rose and 
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took a decanter and a box of 
coronas from the sideboard. 

“You must try this liqueur 
brandy, doc; I insist. Light 
up one of those smokes, young 
feller”? he said. ‘‘ Now, the 
Itwadia is leaving Rotterdam 
for the Bristol Channel tonight, 
and I’ve got an interest in her, 
Her second mate is coming 
ashore to sit for his master’s 
ticket, or something. How 
soon can you join her?” 

“As soon as you like, sir,” 
Cedric replied. 

“That’s the spirit. Laing 
is master of her—a rat of a 
fellow, but a good man for the 
owners. And money! He-has 
as good a nose for it as a fox- 
hound has for scent, and he 
never lets a dollar escape him. 
We don’t mind so long as he 
doesn’t touch ours. I don’t 
expect you'll get fat on what 
he gives you in the way of 
grub, though. I had him mate 
with me once, and nearly 
sacked him. Going up the 
Schelde, I was in _ collision 
with an oil-tanker, and my 
bow was bashed in. The 
damage looked bad, but the 
for’a’d bulkhead, between the 
forepeak and No. 1 _ hold, 
held. When we tied up at 
Antwerp I walked along the 
quay to inspect the damage, 
incidentally wondering what I 
was going to make out of it. 
The first thing I saw was some 
loose grain floating about under 
the bows. 

““¢ Holy smoke!’ I fairly 
yelled, ‘if that came out of 
my ship she’s badly holed 
somewhere else besides the fore- 
peak.’ ”’ 
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«“¢ Perhaps it’s some of my 
sweepings, sir,’ the rat, who 
had followed me, suggested 
sheepishly. 

“¢You must have a hell of 
a lot of sweepings, mister,’ I 
told him. ‘ I’m going on board 
to see.’ 

“Well, believe me, he had 
cleared all the stores out of the 
lower forepeak and had it full 
to the coamings with grain 
from the cargo. 

“¢ Mister,’ I said to him, 
‘[ don’t mind you taking a 
couple of bags of sweepings 
from the lower holds for your 
hens, or even for your neigh- 
bours’ hens, but, by God! 
ten tons of the stuff is rather 
too much. There’s only one 
man is going to make money 
aboard this ship, mister, and 
as I’m the master that man 
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is going to be me. If you don’t 
like that, clear out! The next 
time I’ll push you out!’ 

““T don’t much like sending 
you away with a man like 
Laing to begin with, young 
feller, but you keep your 
weather eye skinned and you’ll 
learn how to make money later 
on—though he won’t tell you 
anything. And you won’t learn 
any scientific navigation from 
him because all he knows about 
it is harmless; though he can 
find his way out to the Black 
Sea, and into all the ports 
there, blindfolded. Never been 
out of that trade in his life 
except once when he had to 
take his ship out to Buenos 
Aires. How the hell he got 
there, I don’t know; must 
have had a damned smart 
mate.”’ 


II. 


The Livadia was one of a 
large fleet of tramp steamers 
hailing from various British 
ports, which, almost up till 
the Great War, carried coal 
out to Mediterranean ports and 
brought back grain from the 
ports of the Black Sea. Many 
of their masters and officers 
were like Captain Laing in 
that they had never known 
any other trade, and they 
certainly knew its advant- 
ages, disadvantages, and, more 
especially, its pitfalls, thor- 
oughly. They had to or they 
would not have remained in 
it long. The Livadia was a 
flush-decked steamer; almost 
the only erections that rose 


above the sweep of the deck 
were the bridge with a com- 
bined wheel-house and chart- 
room beneath it, the engine- 
room casing with a black funnel 
sticking out of it, the various 
companionways that led below, 
and the four hatch coamings. 
She was strongly built, and 
there was nothing about her 
that was in any way orna- 
mental, nothing to redeem 
her from ugliness. Main-deck, 
chart - room, companionways, 
her two pole masts—all were 
of cold, comfortless steel or 
iron. About the only wooden 
things above the deck were the 
boats, the flagstaff, and the 
bridge planking. 
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Mr Cedric Sandford saw her 
first through a cloud of coal- 
dust which almost enveloped 
her as a waggon-load of coal 
was tipped from a hoist down 
@ shoot into her No. 2 hold. 
The cloud cleared away and 
he got a better view of her. 
She looked singularly uninvit- 
ing; she had a heavy list to 
starboard and she was down 
by the head; her deck was 
covered with coal-dust two 
inches thick; aloft she had 
the bare, deserted appearance 
which the absence of ensign 
and house-flag gives to a ship 
in port. She had just been 


shifted along the dock and 
nobody had taken the trouble 
to connect her again with the 
quay, even by a gang plank. 
None of her crew was visible. 
Mr Sandford rather regretted 
having paid off the cab-driver, 


who, having deposited his fare’s 
sea-chest and bag beside the 
coal-hoist, had whipped up his 
horse and driven off. He felt 
that he might have to hang 
around the quay for some con- 
siderable time before he could 
get his gear aboard. Another 
waggon-load of coal went 
rattling down the shoot, and 
the light onshore breeze blew 
the dust all over him. 

He saw a man clad in 
dungarees passing along the 
after-deck —a man carrying 
a hammer, evidently the 
carpenter. 

** Tivadia, ahoy !’”’ he shouted. 

“Hullo!” the carpenter 
replied. 

‘‘T’m the new second officer. 
Could you find somebody to 
take my gear on board ? ” 
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The carpenter ran a long 
plank from the steamer’s rajl 
to the quay. The inner end 
of the plank was close to g 
heap of ashes which did away 
with the necessity for a ladder 
from the rail to the deck, 
The carpenter crossed on the 
plank. 

** Let’s see a haud 0’ yer bag,” 
he said. 

He took the bag up the plank, 
dumped it on top of the ashes, 
and returned to the quay. 

“It’s a heavy ane, bit we'll 
manage it atween us,’ he 
declared. 

Between them they carried 
the sea-chest on board, took it 
through a companionway and 
down a flight of steps that led 
to a dark, gloomy alleyway. 

“The mate’s room’s along 
there; you’d better see him 
while I bring yer bag doon,” 
the carpenter suggested. 

Mr Sandford walked along 
the alleyway to where, although 
it was still daylight outside, a 
light from an oil-lamp showed 
out through a half-drawn cur- 
tain. Inside the room a man 
with a heavy dark moustache, 
which rose like an irregular 
ridge from his coal-blackened 
face, was poring over some 
papers. He was wearing short 
leather sea-boots and a very 
shiny blue suit with double- 
breasted reefer jacket. The 
buttons on the jacket were 
black, not brass. Round his 
neck was a dirty red muffler. 

‘Good afternoon! I’m the 
new second officer,” Mr Sand- 
ford said. 

The man looked up from a 
list of stores he was checking. 
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He took in Mr Sandford with 
one long, comprehensive scru- 
tiny which seemed to dwell 
icularly on that gentle- 
man’s bowler hat and gloves. 

“Oh, hell!” he said at last, 
and resumed his perusal of the 
store list. 

An awkward couple of min- 
utes followed, and Mr Sandford 
pecame impatient. 

“ Can I get somebody to take 
my gear into my room?” he 
asked with as much politeness 
as he could muster. 

Just then a greasy-looking 
lad of about eighteen strolled 
along the alleyway and past 
the door. 

“ Hey, messroom! give the 
second mate a hand to get his 
dunnage into his room,” the 
mate shouted. 

At supper that evening, when, 
incidentally, Mr Sandford had 
cause to remember Captain 
Box’s hint that the victualling 
in the Livadia was not likely to 
be on a lavish scale, the second 
mate met his new commander, 
who greeted him with a very 
limp shake of the hand. Except 
that his eyes were shifty, and 
he never looked anyone straight 
in the face—whereas the eyes 
of a rat are usually very alert 
indeed—Captain Box’s descrip- 
tion of Laing appeared to be 
quite an accurate one. He 
seemed to think a great deal 
more than he spoke, and ate 
sparingly ; as soon as he finished 
eating he rose from the table, 
leaving his two officers still 
endeavouring to feel satisfied. 
The boss of the coal-trimmers 
appeared at the saloon door 
demanding that the vessel be 
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shifted so that coal could be 
poured into No. 3 hatch. 

‘¢ You’re a blasted nuisance,’’ 
Mr Wardle, the mate, growled 
fiercely. ‘‘Come on, mister; 
you'll have to dirty those lily- 
white hands of yours. Borrow 
a couple of coal-trimmers and 
slack away aft while I heave her 
for’a’d.”’ 

By the time the shifting was 
done and the Livadia had been 
tied up again, Mr Sandford, who 
found that most of the slacking 
away of mooring ropes had to 
be done by himself, was nearly 
as black as his superior. He 
went to his cabin and tried to 
make it comfortable. He had 
just killed a couple of cock- 
roaches when there was a knock 
at the door. 

*¢ Come in,” he shouted, think- 
ing it might be one of the 
engineers who had called with 
friendly intentions. 

The carpenter opened the 
door, took a high step over the 
wash-board, which had not been 
unshipped since the last occu- 
pant of the room fixed it, and 
entered. 

‘‘ Dae ye remember me, Mr 
Sandford ? ’’ he asked. 

He had washed his face, and 
the second mate found some- 
thing familiar about it. 

‘*T certainly know your face, 
but I can’t place you,” he said 
doubtfully. 

“‘ Didn’t ye serve yer time in 
the barque Catriona ? ”’ 

‘“ That’s right.” 

“Weel, I was carpenter in 
her yer very first voyage, when 
we had the terrible dustin’ aff 
the Horn.” 

Mr Sandford’s hand shot out. 
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‘¢ 7’m damned glad to see you 
again, chippy,” he said, and 
meant it. 

Naturally, and unconsciously, 
he had slipped into his boy- 
hood’s way of addressing the 
carpenter. He was feeling very 
much like a fish out of water on 
board this tramp; his two 
superior officers had not im- 
pressed him favourably, and he 
was pretty sure the antipathy 
was mutual. He remembered 
that the carpenter was so 
popular with the apprentices 
of the Catriona that he had 
always been welcome in the 
half-deck. The Livadia seemed 
to be just the democratic kind 
of vessel in which the friendship 
could be continued. 

‘“‘ Sit down, chippy,”’ he said. 
“You take the chair and I'll 
take the bunk.”’ 

After a long yarn about 
old shipmates Mr Sandford 
learned a good deal about 
the vessel he had just joined. 
She was a good sea boat, the 
carpenter said, though he ad- 
mitted he had never seen her 
in really bad weather. Her 
present owners had bought her 
eight months before, and the 
captain, mate, and himself had 
only been in her during that 
time. She suited him well 
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because the voyages were short, 
and he was now married and 
settled in Cardiff, though he 
hailed from the Clyde. But 
Lord! she was mean. Every 
voyage, sooner or later, the 
crew had a growl about the 
food, whereupon for two or 
three days Captain Laing would 
open his heart—a very tem- 
porary opening. His only 
friend on board was the chief 
engineer, because they shared 
various commissions on the 
coal, and they were as thick 
as thieves—which was bad. 
It encouraged the other two 
engineers, and indirectly the 
firemen, to act as if they owned 
the ship, and though the mate, 
Mr Wardle, posed as a hard 
case, his bluff was easily called. 
He suffered with heart trouble, 
too, and when there was any 
really heavy work going on he 
usually took to his bunk. 

“Ts it too late to run up to 
the nearest pub for a drink, 
chips?’’ the second mate 
asked. ‘‘ My throat is nearly 
choked up with coal-dust.” 

“No that late, bit we micht 
be wanted tae shift her again,” 
the carpenter replied. ‘I’ve 
got a hauf mutchkin o’ whisky 
in my berth, though; I'll go 
along and fetch it.’’ 


Il. 


Two days later, at the grisly 
hour of three o’clock in the 
morning, the Livadia sailed for 
Naples. Time was certainly 


not wasted on board. The 
loading only finished at mid- 
night, when she moved away 


from the coai-tips. Small heaps 
of coal lay about the decks, 
and the hatches were still off, 
when she let go from a tem- 
porary buoy, and, under the 
charge of a dock pilot, worked 
down a dock full of shipping, 
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in which there were a narrow 
gateway and a long lock. It 
was a bitter winter night, as 
dark as the grave. Of the 
three men of Mr Sandford’s 
watch one was at the wheel, 
the other two were half drunk. 
The dock pilot did not seem 
to worry about little things 
like the danger of mooring 
ropes fouling the propeller, 
and several times he made the 
second mate’s heart miss a 
couple of beats when, in spite 
of shouted warnings, he caused 
the engines to be moved with 
a hawser very close to the 
rudder. 

The Livadia passed safely 
out into the Bristol Channel ; 
the hands finished heaving on 
winches, and handling heavy, 
greasy mooring ropes — and 
worked. There were derricks 
to be sent down, coal to be 
shovelled off the deck, hauling- 
lines and harbour gear to be 
stowed away below and securely 
lashed, hatches to be put on 
and battened down. To do 
all that there were the boat- 
swain, the carpenter, five deck- 
hands—and Mr Sandford. No 
wonder Captain Box had hoped 
he was not afraid of hard work, 
he reflected ruefully. It was 
eight o’clock before the car- 
penter drove in the last of the 
wooden wedges between the 
cleats on the coamings and 
the hatch-bars which kept the 
double tarpaulins in place, and 
the hands were sent to break- 
fast. By that time the deck 
was fairly clear, except for its 
thick coating of coal-dust and 
the huge pile of ashes which 
still lay abaft the engine-room. 


A heavy fine would have been 
incurred if these ashes had been 
dumped into the dock. 

Mr Sandford had the fore- 
noon watch on deck. When he 
went on the bridge to relieve 
Mr Wardle he found the Livadia 
well in mid-channel, but the 
traffic still heavy. It was 
necessary for him to be con- 
tinually on the alert. Light 
tramps, with whirling, thrash- 
ing, half-immersed propellers, 
were racing to catch the after- 
noon tide; coasting brigs and 
schooners were beating down- 
channel, and twice he had to 
alter the helm to avoid them. 
The steamer only carried six 
able seamen, three in each 
watch. One of his men was 
at the wheel; the other two, 
with the boatswain, who was 
on all day, were trying to wash 
the coal-dust off the deck with 
a leaking hose and two coir 
brooms. About ten o’clock 
Captain Laing came on the 
bridge, and the second mate 
politely made way for him 
by moving into the starboard 
wing. For a few minutes the 
captain paced backwards and 
forwards across the bridge ; then 
he stopped and regarded his 
officer as if the latter were some 
Strange zoological specimen. 
Under his concentrated gaze 
Mr Sandford felt decidedly un- 
comfortable. At last the cap- 
tain broke the silence. 

‘“‘ Can’t you find anything to 
do, mister?” he demanded 
peevishly. 

“T don’t quite know what 
you mean, sir.” 

“ Can’t you find any work to 
do?’ the captain said, this 
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time rather angrily. It was one 
of his peculiarities that he could 
not find fault with either officer 
or man unless he worked up 
some anger first. 

“Do you expect me to leave 
the bridge, sir? ” Mr Sandford 
asked in bewilderment. 

““T don’t expect you to leave 
the bridge in traffic, mister ; 
but I do expect you to do some 
work while you’re on it.” 

The second mate still looked 
bewildered. In his last ship 
—a mail steamer—the cap- 
tain would have told him off 
properly if he had even tried to 
oil a patent log on the bridge. 
Captain Laing walked as far 
as the binnacle, then returned. 

‘“*Damn it, mister, use your 
eyes,” he snapped. “ The 
dodger wants repairing, so do 
half the boat-covers. There 


are plenty of palms, needles, and 


twine in the ship; surely you 
can stitch canvas on the bridge 
and keep a look-out at the same 
time.”’ 

“ Different ships, different 
long splices,”” Mr Sandford mur- 
mured as he went off the bridge 
to ask the boatswain for a palm, 
a needle, and twine. 

Two days afterwards the 
Liwadia was well into the Bay. 
The barometer fell steadily, and 
when the second mate went on 
the bridge at four o’clock to 
keep the two hours of the first 
dog-watch he found the steamer 
diving into a head swell. Deeply 
loaded as she was the sea was 
already lapping over the fore- 
deck and washing away the 
remains of the coal-dust. The 
setting sun was hidden behind 
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@ bank of hard, oily-looking 
clouds, clear cut and without 
loose edges. Bad weather wag 
brewing. He again had the 
watch from eight o’clock til} 
midnight, and when Mr Wardle 
relieved him it was blowing a 
gale from the south-west and 
the sea was rising. The waves 
were not yet dangerous, how- 
ever; the wind was chopping 
off their crests and flinging them 
in spray against the canvas 
dodger round the low bridge, 
behind which the second mate 
was sheltering. A full moon 
was buried by black, racing 
clouds. 

Four hours below at a time 
give quite a short spell for 
slumber, and usually Mr Sand- 
ford dropped off shortly after 
his head touched the pillow, 
but he got little sleep during 
that watch below. The 
Iiwadia’s motion was not ex- 
cessive ; for the four thousand 
tons of coal which had been 
poured into her holds put her 
right down to her marks and 
rendered her sluggish. Her old 
joints creaked, though, and the 
seas swirled across the glass 
port which was within two feet 
of his head, and beat more 
relentlessly against her steel 
sides with every half-hour that 
passed. They were charging 
at her now with terrific force 
where previously they had 
seemed to amble ; overhead he 
could hear them slashing across 
the deck. The ancient purring 
engines, well run in by this 
time, tried to lull him to sleep ; 
groaning butts and a rattling 
of the door of his room com- 
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pined to keep him awake. 
When called at one bell—a 
quarter to four—he rose with 
less reluctance than usual, 
dressed, and went up the iron 
companionway on to the deck. 
A wave had just swept, froth- 
ing, across it, and before he 
reached the shelter of the 
engine-room casing he was 
wading with the water uncom- 
fortably close to the tops of his 
thigh gum-boots. He staggered 
forward, and just in front of the 
funnel, between it and the 
bridge, he saw something that 
appalled him. The stokehold 
was still open to any wave that 
might break aboard and pour 
down into it. Looking down 
through the fiddley bars he 
could see a half-naked fireman 
in the glare of an open furnace, 
and his nostrils were assailed by 
the fumes of sulphuric smoke. 
True, the stokehold hatch had 
been like that when he left the 
deck ; there was no reason then 
why it should be otherwise, but 
there certainly was now. He 
found Mr Wardle waiting for 
him at the top of the bridge 
ladder. The mate always met 
his relief like that ; he wasted 
little of his watch below. 
“Shouldn’t the stokehold 
doors be clamped down and a 
tarpaulin put over them ? ” Mr 
Sandford managed to gasp 
before the wind, sweeping across 
the bridge, cut at him like a lash. 
“Hell! mister; you have 
never sailed with European 
firemen ! ’? Mr Wardle retorted. 
“South—thirty degrees—west.”’ 
Without waiting to hear his 
brother officer’s repetition of 





the course Mr Wardle de- 
scended the ladder with con- 
siderable agility and made for 
his bunk with all due speed. 
Mr Sandford worked his way 
across to the starboard side of 
the bridge, and ducking down 
behind the dodger at intervals 
to avoid the lash of the spray, 
studied the sea to windward. 
The wind had gone more to the 
west ; the waves were rolling 
up just before the beam. They 
were certainly far higher than 
they had been when he left the 
bridge, and during the half-hour 
he stood watching them they 
became really threatening. He 
stood there in an agony of 
doubt, torn between a sense of 
responsibility and a dread of 
making a fool of himself through 
inexperience of this tramp vessel 
and her customs. What was he 
todo? Mr Wardle’s indifference 
had rather shaken his faith in 
his own judgment, yet he was 
seaman enough to know that if 
one of those towering walls of 
water broke fairly on board and 
flooded the stokehold the 
Tiwadia had little chance of 
survival. In any other ship 
he would have called the cap- 
tain, but if he called this one 
he would probably be asked 
sharply what he thought he was 
on the bridge for. The clouds 
were thinner now, and a faint 
glow showed the position of the 
moon, which was working down 
towards the horizon. A black, 
uneven smudge, a ridge of 
water, obscured it. Mr Sand- 
ford gripped the iron rail, held 
his breath and waited for it. 
It came on, swelling and roar- 
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ing, then just as it seemed about 
to break over the steamer and 
overwhelm her she rose to it. 
Fortunately it caught her as 
she was rolling over to port, 
away from it—but the second 
mate had seen enough. He 
crossed the bridge and shouted 
down to the spare hand who 
was sheltering in the wheel- 
house to call the carpenter. 

“Sir?” the man _ replied 
incredulously. Evidently the 
order was a most unusual one. 

“Call the carpenter,’”? Mr 
Sandford repeated sharply. 
“¢ Tell him I want him at once.’ 

Within five minutes the car- 
penter, fully dressed, was on 
the bridge. 

“IT want you to close the 
stokehold doors and batten the 
hatch down, chips,’”’ the second 
mate said. 

The carpenter took one brief, 
startled look to windward. 

“My Goad! mister, 
jist aboot time,’’ he cried. 

With the aid of the spare 
hand the iron doors over the 
fiddley were fixed in position, 
a tarpaulin was fitted over them 
and wedged down. Mr Sand- 
ford could now face the gale 
with an easy mind; there was 
no longer a vulnerable hole, 
eight feet by six, down which a 
mass of hundreds of tons of 
water could add itself suddenly 
to the Livadia’s deadweight. 

Shortly afterwards there 
came the first repercussion. A 
fireman clambered up on the 
casing in front of the funnel to 
trim one of the ventilators 
leading to the stokehold. Down 
the ventilator he shouted to his 
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mate a particularly nasty re- 
mark about bloody bridge orna- 
ments who wanted all the 
fresh air to themselves. Mr 
Sandford was getting far more 
fresh air than he wanted, but 
he wisely said nothing. The 
second repercussion came at 
half-past five, when the steward 
brought up the coffee and toast 
and told the second mate in his 
chatty way that down in the 
port alleyway the second engin- 
eer was raising fair hell about 
the poor firemen being half 
suffocated. He had called the 
chief, who assured him wrath- 
fully that as soon as he finished 
his toast and got his trousers on 
he would put the blasted second 
mate in his place. While the 
blasted second mate was sipping 
his scalding coffee another huge 
comber rushed at the Livadia, 
and this time it got her. Mr 
Sandford had just time to put 
his mug down and grab the 
bridge -rail with both hands 
when the comber crashed 
aboard. It rolled right over 
the top of the engine-room 
casing and washed well up the 
funnel: for a frantic half- 
minute the second mate feared 
it would take the bridge away 
with it. Hardly had the water 
flowed away from the flush 
deck through the open rails 
when the third and final reper- 
cussion came. The second mate 
was hailed from the foot of the 
bridge ladder by the chief 
engineer, who had unwisely 
chosen the starboard side. 

‘‘ What d’ye mean by closing 
the stokehold hatch?’ the 
chief yelled furiously. 
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“JT closed it because I’m 
responsible for the safety of 
the ship while I’m up here,” 
the second mate roared in 
reply. 

“Are ye? I'll call the 
captain and damned soon show 
you who’s .. . ouch!” 

Unnoticed by both, another 
great sea had reared itself up. 
Jt broke on board and tore 
the chief engineer from his 
hold on the ladder-rail; to 
the second mate’s secret satis- 
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faction it washed the chief 
engineer right over the top of 
the stokehold hatch in question 
and twenty yards along the 
other side of the deck before 
the rail brought him up and 
saved him from going over- 
board. 

“That'll larn ’im!” Mr 
Sandford chuckled happily. 

It did. Two days passed 
before, the weather having 
moderated, the stokehold hatch 
was again opened. : 


IV. 


The Livadia’s stay in Naples 
was brief. With all her winches 
rattling and coal passing up 
through all her hatches she 
was quickly discharged. Mr 
Sandford only got one after- 
noon and evening ashore, when 
he thoroughly enjoyed himself. 
He spent two hours most de- 
lightfully in the ancient church 
of St Martin’s, with its mar- 
vellous marble and beautiful 
inlaid wood. He went to a 
first-class restaurant and 
treated himself to an excellent 
dinner before returning to the 
coal-dust and the din. Three 
days later, on a glorious morn- 
ing, the Livadia, flying light 
and with half her propeller 
out of the water, steamed 
through the Straits of Messina, 
and her hands found real hard 
labour ahead of them. 

“This is whaur we knock off 
work an’ start carryin’ bricks,” 
the carpenter said. 

The second mate had never 
seen labour like it. In the 


relatively short space of six 
and a half days the holds, left 
filthy after coal, had to be 
thoroughly cleaned ready to 
take bulk wheat. Small chunks 
of coal and coal-dust had to be 
removed by hand from behind 
reverse frames and stringer 
bars all along the vessel’s sides. 
When the holds were thoroughly 
clean they had to be covered 
all over, floors and sides, with 
bamboo mats. Mr Sandford 
found out early in the pro- 
ceedings that the supplying of 
those mats brought in con- 
siderable revenue to the cap- 
tain. He was down in the 
’tween decks of No. 1 hold 
with the carpenter, and came on 
a huge pile of them well pro- 
tected from coal-dust by old 
tarpaulins. 

“The charterers hev tae 
supply the mats, an’ it peys 
them tae buy them from the 
old man,” the carpenter ex- 
plained. ‘‘ He’s sold them this 
lot twice already tae my know- 
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ledge, an’, though they’re 
gettin’ a bit frayed, he’ll palm 
them off on them again an’ 
let on they’re new. He’ll mak’ 
more oot o’ they mats in a 
voyage than I get in pey for 
@ year.” 

The carpenter at that time 
was probably the hardest 
worker in the ship. He started 
down in the holds with the 
dawn and finished when it was 
dark again. He had to fit 
shifting boards, with linings 
between the beams, right along 
the midship line of stanchions 
in every hold and ’tween deck. 
He also had to construct box 
feeders in the way of the ’tween 
deck hatches so that the bulk 
grain in the lower hold should 
be kept up to the level of the 
’tween decks and so prevent it 
shifting. He just slogged on 
like a machine all day and 
slept like a log all night. 
Before the Livadia reached her 
loading port, Novorossisk, he 
had turned himself into an 
automaton for the fitting of 
shifting boards and the con- 
struction of feeders. 

The other deck-hands, with 
the exception of the boatswain, 
worked watch and watch, and 
frequently there was not 
@ man on deck except the 
helmsman. Mr Sandford never 
saw the bridge during the 
daylight hours. The captain 
tended to the navigation, but, 
unless when passing through 
such waters as the Aigean Sea 
with its abundance of islands, 
the beauties of which failed to 
cast any spell over his material- 
istic soul, he always had his 


afternoon nap. At first, before 
the glut of work caused his 
sense of insecurity to become 
atrophied, Mr Sandford wag 
horrified. One afternoon he 
came up out of No. 2 hold 
with the intention of getti 
some gear from the boatswain’s 
locker. As his head emerged 
over the top of the coaming 
his startled gaze fell on ap. 
other tramp steamer passing 
on the port side, barely two 
cables length distant. On her 
bridge was an officer gaily 
waving a paint-brush. The 
second mate looked up at the 
Iwwadia’s bridge expecting to 
see the captain there; what 
he saw was the helmsman, 
who had left the wheel to its 
own devices, acknowledging the 
salute from the other vessel by 
waving a dirty sweat-rag. 

One bright interlude in that 
period of hard labour was the 
passage through the Bosphorus. 
The second mate and carpenter 
came up out of a hold at sunset, 
and standing on a hatch and 
gazing over the stern, drank in 
the beauties of Constantinople’s 
domes and minarets. A two 
and a half days’ journey across 
the Black Sea brought them to 
Novorossisk, on a day when the 
temperature was well below 
zero and the ground many 
inches deep in snow. Among 
the steamers lying there was 
one that belonged to the same 
company, and as they passed 
her, with the ensigns of both 
vessels at the dip, her officers 
greeted them by brandishing 
shovels with which they were 
armed. 
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“ Why were the mates carry- 
ing shovels, Mr Wardle ? ” the 
second mate asked afterwards. 

“ What the hell do you think 
they would be carrying? Kid 
gloves ? ” Mr Wardle grunted. 

As soon as they were moored, 
two five hundred ton lighters 
came alongside, and a horde of 
parbarians—stevedore’s men— 
poarded. Within a couple of 
hours the work of loading com- 
menced. Shortly before that 
the carpenter had drawn Mr 
Sandford’s attention to a de- 
jected procession trudging along 
through the snow in an ad- 
jacent street. The second mate 
was thrilled, as well he might 
be, at the unexpected sight. 

“Convicts for Siberia,’’ the 
carpenter explained and shook 
his head sadly. ‘‘ Look at the 
poor lassies among them.”’ 

The women were in the 
minority, however. The men 
were nO more unkempt than 
those who had come aboard to 
work the cargo; their long 
leather boots not so dilapidated, 
their blouses no more ragged. 
For both peoples Mr Sandford 
conceived a great sympathy ; 
his pity for the stevedores was 
short-lived. 

During the first two days 
that the grain passed from the 
lighters into the ship in bags, 
Which were opened at the 
hatches and their contents 
poured down the holds, Mr 
Wardle, with commendable zeal 
and activity, superintended 
everything ; then he was laid 
low with one of his heart attacks, 
and the second mate, with no 
previous experience to guide 
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him and no advice forthcoming 
from his superiors, had to 
assume charge of the loading. 
At that time bulk grain, because 
of the ever present possibility 
of its shifting, was about the 
most dangerous cargo an officer 
had to deal with ; and a special 
Act of Parliament, also a number 
of official regulations issued by 
the Board of Trade, had to be 
complied with. Mr Sandford 
found copies of those stowed 
away in @ drawer in the 
chart-room, and spent hours 
after work had stopped at 
night in studying them by 
lamplight. His principal deal- 
ings were with the head steve- 
dore, a slimy, English-speaking 
Russian from Odessa, who was 
known to shipping people in 
the port as Black Ivan. Ivan 
had consistently ignored him 
while the mate was about; 
now he went out of his way to 
be pleasant. 

“TI think it is fortunate for 
you that the chief mate is ill,’’ 
he said one day. ‘It is you 
that will receive the handsome 
gratification I give when the 
steamer is loaded.” 

Even with this bait dangled 
in front of him Mr Sandford 
did not think himself in the 
least fortunate. He had to 
watch four lower holds and 
see they were completely filled, 
that not a cubic yard of empty 
Space remained in one of them 
when the loading was com- 
pleted. With ventilation and 
light from only the ’tween deck 
hatchways and the feeders he 
had to scramble around the 
suffocating holds, on top of 
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the bulk grain, sometimes thirty 
feet from the hatchway, to 
see that the grain was not 
sloped away at the ends but 
built up in a solid mass against 
the bulkheads. The work be- 
came more arduous as the 
holds were filled, and he had 
to crawl about with his head 
almost touching the beams 
above him. The stevedore’s 
men were lazy and obdurate ; 
they thought Mr Sandford much 
too officious. One afternoon 
as he emerged from a lower 
hold he bumped into the 
carpenter. 

“Whit for d’ye no carry a 
shovel, Mr Sandford?” the 
carpenter asked. 

“A shovel! 
for?” 

“Tae dig yersel’ oot if they 
savages try t’ block ye in,’’ the 
carpenter explained. 

** Block me in ? ” 

“Ay; ye wudna be the 
first officer that went missin’ 
in Novorossisk and was found 
buried in the grain at the dis- 
charging port.” 

“ Tt’s incredible ! ’? Mr Sand- 
ford gasped. 

“Ts it? Did ye niver hear 
o’ an officer bein’ screwed up 
atween twa bales o’ jute by 
Indian coolies an’ niver seen 
again till they got his skeleton 
when the ship was discharged 
in Dundee ? ”’ 

“Yes; I’ve heard of that.’ 

‘Weel, they animals here 
are jist as bad. In India they 
screw ye up; here they block 
ye in,” the carpenter said drily. 

Next morning, just after the 
captain went ashore, the second 
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mate had a furious row with 
Black Ivan over the stowage 
of No. 4 ‘tween decks. He 
had an idea that bulk grain 
was not allowed in the ’tweep 
decks at all, according to the 
Act—only bags. The captain 
reassured him on that point, 
and here, though he did not 
know it, he had stumbled op 
another of the captain’s sources 
of revenue. It was Black Ivan 
who supplied the bags to the 
charterers, and he was supposed 
to supply enough to fill the 
*tween decks. When the ship 
was loading for a continental 
port instead of an English one 
—the Livadia was loading for 
Antwerp—he supplied only half 
the number, to his and Captain 
Laing’s benefit. In spite of the 
captain’s assurance Mr Sand- 
ford still read out of the Act 
that bulk grain was not per- 
mitted in the ’tween decks, and 
he consulted his only adviser. 

“Obey orders if ye break 
owners, mister,’’ the carpenter 
said. 

That was all very well, but 
when the stevedores sloped off 
the bulk grain, covered it with 
old sails, and were about to 
stow bags of grain on top— 
the most dangerous form of 
stowage of all—the second mate 
thought things were going too 
far. He stopped the work and 
demanded that the bulk grain 
be properly levelled off and the 
bags stowed by themselves. 
The boss stevedore tried peace- 
ful persuasion; then, at the 


unexpected opposition, flew into 


@ passion. He took a whistle 
from his pocket and blew it 
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four times. At the signal his 
men stopped the winches, let 

the derrick guys, streamed 
out of the holds and up through 
the hatches and clustered on 
the deck. Black Ivan had 
called a general strike. 

“Tt is you that is holding up 
the work of the ship. It is you 
that will get the sack,” he 
shouted. 

“JT don’t care a damn,’’ Mr 
Sandford retorted  stolidly, 
“that grain has to be properly 
levelled off.’ 

Black Ivan rushed over the 
gangway and ran along the 
quay, while his men scowled at 
the second mate and shouted 
abuse. Apart from racial pre- 
judice they were on piece-work. 
The boss stevedore reappeared, 
and Captain Laing with him— 
both walking hurriedly. 

“ What’s the matter, 
mister? ’’ the captain asked 
breathlessly. 

Mr Sandford explained. He 
insisted on the captain’s going 
along to No. 4 hatch to see for 
himself. 

“You may be right, mister,’’ 
the captain admitted grudg- 
ingly as he stood looking down 
the hatch without seeing the 
offending grain, which was out 
of his vision, “ but don’t be 
too particular. This ship trims 
down by the stern and the 
stevedore knows it. You can’t 
fill No. 4 ’tween decks.”’ 

“Tf you’re satisfied, sir, 
well. . .” the second mate said, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

Black Ivan blew another 
signal on his whistle and called 
the strike off. The flow of 
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grain continued. All the lower 
holds were now full with the 
exception of No. 1, and Mr 
Sandford made up his mind to 
be even more particular than 
usual about it, for the gang 
that was down it was the laziest 
of all. Twice during the fore- 
noon he descended into the 
hold and crawled all over it, 
and when he finished dinner 
he went down the hatchway 
again. Half a dozen vermin- 
ous, vodka -soaked trimmers 
greeted him with scowls and 
sinister gestures; they were 
standing on the grain, which 
was up level with the ’tween 
deck hatch coaming, and their 
foreman, who could speak a 
little English, declared that 
the lower hold was chock-full. 
Mr Sandford was not satisfied ; 
the job had been done too 
quickly. 

“Clear away some of that 
grain from the fore part. I 
want to see that it is right 
up to the beams as far as the 
for’a’d bulkhead,’’ he said. 

The foreman demurred, but 
the second mate insisted. 
Sullenly the trimmers shovelled 
the grain back and excavated 
a long, narrow tunnel, with 
the ’tween deck for a roof, 
through which the officer 
crawled. He came to the 
end of it and found it opened 
outward and downward; his 
suspicion was justified ; dimly 
he could see the dull red bulk- 
head, and the grain was not 
up to the top of it by three 
feet. He crawled farther for- 
ward and found that no attempt 
had been made to trim the 
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grain up to the level of the 
beams. There was space there 
for several tons of it on one 
side of the shifting boards, and 
that constituted a grave danger. 

He shouted for the foreman, 
but got no reply; instead, he 
suddenly found himself in inky 
darkness. The tunnel he had 
crawled along was blocked. 
He heard the swish of shovels 
through loose grain, and a tide 
of it rose above his legs where 
he knelt. He was being buried ; 
those fiends were blocking 
him in. He struggled to his 
feet and bumped his head on a 
beam. Half bent, he shouted 
loudly, but in a moment knew 
that was useless; none of the 
crew had seen him come down 
the hatch. But for the line 
of shifting boards he would 
have had no sense of direction ; 
now with their aid he dug his 
shovel into the grain and fever- 
ishly threw it back against the 
bulkhead. He was leaning 
against the shifting boards, 
but sinking down to his knees 
in the grain ; already his short 
leather sea-boots were full of 
it. He was being stifled for 
want of air; the dust he 
raised as he shovelled filled 
his nostrils and lungs and 
threatened to choke him. It 
got into his eyes, and though 
it could not blind him, for he 
was in total darkness, it caused 
him intense pain. 

For a few seconds stark fear 
of being buried alive in that 
loathsome pit overcame him ; 
he felt as if he would faint, 
and that would be the end of 
everything. It was a spasm of 


furious, burning indignation 
against the murderers that 
spurred him on to a further 
effort. Suffocating, with breath 
hard held and lungs almost 
bursting, he shovelled and 
found, by the feel of the shifting 
boards, that he was gaining, 
The grain had been cleared for 
a yard in front of him; he 
crawled that yard aft and 
shovelled again. The darkness 
was no longer complete; he 
seemed to be looking through a 
dark yellow pane through which 
there shone the faintest gleam 
of light. He wondered how 
soon it would again be blocked 
by the murderous trimmers, for 
he was one against many, when 
the grain yielded more easily 
to his shovel, which broke 
through and created a narrow 
shaft of brighter light. He 
heard voices. 

‘* Are ye down there, sir?” 
the boatswain shouted. 

Mr Sandford tried to reply. 
Twice he gasped and spluttered, 
but the only result was a faint, 
croaking sound. His throat 
was so clogged with dust that 
he could not hope to make 
himself heard. In mortal dread 
that his rescuers would never 
find him he rattled with his 
shovel against a stanchion, and 
in a moment knew that the 
metallic sound had been heard. 

‘“‘ Along there by the shifting 
boards on the starboard side, 
chips,” he heard the boatswain 
shout. 

He was lying unconscious, 
half buried in the grain, when 
they reached him. They carried 
him to his bunk, and shortly 
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afterwards the carpenter, heavy 
hammer in hand, advanced on 
Black Ivan. 

“ You bloody murderer ! ’’ he 
eried fiercely. 

Black Ivan retreated rapidly 
towards No. 2 hatch, where half 
g dozen of his men promptly 
lined up beside him. He took 
bis whistle out of his pocket, 
shook it in front of the 
earpenter’s face, then smiled 
cynically. 

“ Prove it,’’ he sneere@.. 

Mr Sandford made a quick 


V. 


The Liwadia crawled out of 
Novorossisk during a snow- 
storm, and a south-easterly swell 
undulating across the grey sur- 
face of the Black Sea set her 
rolling. With difficulty the 
derricks were got down and 
secured, and the deck cleared 
up. When Mr Sandford went 
to his room at six o’clock he 
was thoroughly tired out and 
lay down in his bunk, fully 
dressed except for his boots, to 
get a little rest ; for he had to 
keep the watch on the bridge 
from eight o’clock till midnight. 
The steamer was now rolling 
heavily—not with quick dis- 
lodging jerks, but steadily— 
from twenty degrees to port 
over to thirty degrees to star- 
board, and back again. The 
swell was broad on the port 
beam. About seven o’clock she 
rolled much farther over to 
starboard—and did not roll 
back. From the uncomfortable 
position he had been flung into 
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recovery. Shortly before four 
o’clock he went back to No. 1 
hold and insisted that the 
hollow, in which he had been 
nearly buried alive, be com- 
pletely filled in. 

“Well, by Gawd! that 
bridge ornament has got guts!” 
the fireman who had shouted 
down the ventilator remarked 
to his mate. 

Next day Mr Wardle came 
on deck; it was he who re- 
ceived the handsome ‘ gratifi- 
cation’ from Black Ivan. 


on the edge of the bunk-board 
the rather alarmed second mate 
managed to sit up, and almost 
immediately the door of his room 
was unceremoniously opened. 
One of the men of the port 
watch thrust his head inside. 

“Captain wants ye on the 
bridge at once, sir,’’ he shouted 
breathlessly. 

Slipping on his short leather 
sea-boots Mr Sandford went up 
the companionway. The deck 
was sloping like the roof of a 
house ; a8 soon as he stepped 
on to it his feet slithered in 
snow and slush and he skidded 
down the slope till the lee-rail, 
which was only two feet clear 
of the water, brought him up. 
Recovering himself, and cling- 
ing to the rail all the way, he 
got along to the bridge, where 
he found the captain hugging 
the binnacle, his body braced 
hard against the list. Behind 
him the funnel lay over at an 
unnatural angle. 
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“The cargo has_ shifted, 
mister,’ Captain Laing said as 
casually as he would have an- 
nounced that dinner was ready ; 
more casually, indeed, than he 
would have announced the 
dinner had he been paying for 
it. ‘‘ That useless article of a 
mate has another heart attack. 
Rouse out the hands and get 
her trimmed upright.” 

Rouse out the hands and get 
her trimmed upright! as if she 
were a small yacht they would 
trim by moving a few bars of 
pig-iron ballast! To begin 
with, the rousing out of the 
hands was difficult. The boat- 
swain reported that he had 
tried it, and they had refused ; 
they had been on their fvet 
since before daybreak; their 
supper had consisted of a sloppy 
stew made out of the scraggiest 
scraps of beef and gristle the 
butcher in Novorossisk could 
provide. Mr Sandford went 
along to the forecastle com- 
panionway and ordered them 
to come up; his personality 
won them over, where Mr 
Wardle’s bluff would probably 
have failed, and he led them 
along to No. 4 hatch, where, in 
the ’tween decks, he was con- 
fident he would find the seat of 
the trouble. 

Because of the snow the 
ventilator cowls had been put 
on, but the second mate ordered 
them to be taken off. He 
wanted fresh air so that the 
globe lanterns they would use 
could burn with safety, and in 
case the steamer fell farther 
over on to her beam-ends, they 
could not leave the hatch open. 


The tarpaulins were partially 
removed at the after-end ang 
one of the wooden hatch covers 
taken off. Mr Sandford led the 
way down the iron ladder into 
the square of the hatch, and 
the flickering flames of the oil 
lamps revealed a scene of chaog 
and confusion where Black 
Ivan’s men had stowed b 
of grain on top of bulk. For 
thirty feet abaft the square 
of the hatch the shifting boards 
had been wrenched away from 
the midship line of stanchions, 
and the cargo, bulk, and bags 
had fetched across to the star- 
board side and now lay piled 
up in the wing. 

“Blimey ! ’ere’s enough work 
for a month o’ Sundays—if 
we manage it at all,” one of 
the men cried in despair. 

** Well, let’s get on with it, 
boys,” Mr Sandford cried 
cheerily. 

He took off his coat and 
rolled up his sleeves. They 
decided that the easiest way 
to bring the steamer nearly 
uf: ght was to leave the bulk 
grain where it was for the 
time being, haul the bags across 
to the port side, and hold them 
there if possible until the car- 
penter got the shifting boards 
refitted. It was no easy job 
to haul heavy bags of grain 
up a slope of forty degrees, 
but it had to be done, and done 
quickly. They had no means 
of communicating with the 
deck, but they could hear the 
seas crashing more solidly 
against one steel side of their 
temporary prison, and feel the 
heavier lurches. If more shift- 
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ing boards carried away, God 
help the Liwadia! she could 
not afford to take a greater 
list. Before they had worked 
fifteen minutes in the close, 
musty atmosphere they were 
perspiring at every pore. In 
the dimly lit interior an almost 
plind fear was now their in- 
centive. 

All through the night they 
toiled. Sometimes two of them 
would manage to haul a bag 
almost up to the port wing, 
when their feet would slide 
in the loose grain that coated 
the iron ’tween deck, and men 
and bag would go hurtling 
down to leeward. Before long, 
every man below was swollen 
with bruises and bleeding from 
euts. For hours they thought 
they were labouring in vain ; 
there was no perceptible change 
in the angle of heel. But with 
this cargo the Liwadia was 
tender, and when two hundred 
bags had been shifted they 
knew they were winning; the 
vessel rolled again instead of 
just lying over. The rolling 
made it easier for them; they 
started the bag on its journey 
across the ’tween deck as the 
ship lurched to port, and so 
were going down a slope instead 
of up it. The bags had not so 
far to travel, either—just past 
the line of stanchions which 
helped to hold them. All the 
bags that had fetched away 
were got over, and they worked 
like beavers to fasten the shift- 
ing boards. That job done, 
they trimmed off the bulk 
grain to starboard with shovels, 
and the second mate, standing 
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on a pile of bags in the square 
of the hatch and holding up a 
globe lantern, said he was 
satisfied. 

“It'll do to be going on 
with,’’ he announced with a 
yawn. “I wonder what time 
it is.’ 

They went up on to the deck, 
where the wind shocked their 
steaming bodies like a cold 
douche, closed the hatchway 
and battened it down, then 
found it was half-past five. 
Mr Sandford went on the bridge 
to inform the captain what 
he had done. He intended to 
ask the captain to give the 
men a tot of rum, but he did 
not get the chance. In reply 
to his report that the job 
they had done was a rough-and- 
ready one, but should serve 
for the present, Captain Laing 
merely nodded. 

“T’ve been on the bridge 
since six o’clock last evening 
and I’ve earned a rest,” he 
said. ‘* South—sixty-three— 
west, is the course. Keep a 
Sharp look-out, mister. I 
passed two east-bound steamers 
just now and there’s a lot of 
small sailing craft about.’ 

He had been edging towards 
the bridge ladder as he gave 
voice to this appalling piece of 
casuistry, and when he uttered 
the last word he shot down it 
like a rabbit and disappeared 
with a celerity that was far 
ahead of anything even Mr 
Wardle had displayed during 
the outward voyage. He left 
Mr Sandford gasping. Where 
had he been while the captain 
—who probably had taken the 
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wheel himself about once every 
two hours and sent the helms- 
man down to the galley to fetch 
up hot coffee—was keeping 
watch on the bridge ? Sweating 
blood in the ’tween decks, and 
he had not even been given a 
chance to change his clothes, 
which were as wet with per- 
spiration as if they had been 
dipped in the sea, and were 
clinging to him. He was in a 
deplorable predicament ; it was 
still snowing and he could only 
see about half a mile; he dare 
not leave the bridge for a 
minute. He felt absolutely 
mutinous. 

He sent the spare hand down 
to his room for his-heavy bridge 
coat—all he could do. The 
steward brought him some 
welcome coffee, warned him 
that he would probably get 
pneumonia, called the captain 
a selfish old perisher, and went 
about his business. As daylight 
came in the snow ceased, and 
was succeeded by a thin but 
clammy mist. A brigantine, 
ghosting along with her sails 
flapping, loomed up right ahead, 
and the second mate had to 
order the helm to be put hard 
over to avoid her; decidedly 
he could not leave the bridge. 
Within a quarter of an hour it 
was freezing hard, and there 
followed for him an hour of 
slow torture. He stamped back- 
wards and forwards in a vain 
endeavour to defeat the cold, 
but the perspiration had frozen 
onhim. His legs became numb, 
and he stamped more vigorously 
to restore the circulation ; it 
came back, but caused him ex- 
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cruciating pain—as if he were 
being stabbed by knives. Jp. 
able to continue stamping, he 
stood in the starboard wing of 
the bridge and found himself 
babbling, almost incoherently, 
With excellent reason he cursed 
the captain; with less reason 
he cursed the invalid mate ; 
with no reason he cursed 
Captain Box for sending him 
away in a floating workhouse, 
and his uncle for being 4 
crank. 

Ashamed of his outbursts, he 
moved painfully to the centre 
of the bridge and stood clinging 
to the upper rail; he felt that 
the proximity of the man at 
the wheel would force him to 
take a grip of himself. He 
believed he was being frozen to 
death ; he had lost the use of 
his legs; only his strong grip 
on the rail kept him upright. 
The loud blare of a steamer’s 
steam-whistle came with start- 
ling distinctness through the 
foggy, frosty air. It sounded 
from off the starboard bow. 
Taken completely unawares, 
Mr Sandford twisted round to 
locate the position of the strange 
vessel, and, in doing so, lost his 
grip of the rail. His knees 
sagged, his feet went from under 
him, and he collapsed on the 
deck. The helmsman let go the 
wheel and dashed to the fore 
part of the bridge. 

‘‘Bos’un, come up _ here 
quick,’’ he yelled. ‘‘ The second 
mate’s fainted.’’ 

“No, I haven’t. Get back to 
the wheel, you damned fool, 
and tell me where that steamer 
is,’”? Mr Sandford cried. 
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“ She’s out there on the star- 
poard side, sir; headin’ to 
cross our bows ! ” 

“Good God !’’? Mr Sandford 
groaned. 

His own vessel was the giving 
way one, but he must see before 
he could take action. The 
pridge-rails were fitted with a 
canvas screen which had re- 
ceived innumerable coats of 
paint. It completely obscured 
his vision. He made a desperate 
attempt to pull himself up, if 
not to his full height at least 
high enough to see over the top 
of the dodger. The attempt 
failed ; he sank back, hopeless. 
Again the stranger’s steam- 
whistle blared, and this time 
the blast was a very prolonged, 
petulant one which clearly de- 
noted anxiety about the 


Iwadia’s not giving way. It 


was followed by a hail. As 
close as that! Mr Sandford 
had to take a chance, blind- 
folded ! 

“ Hard a-port ! ’’ he shouted. 

“Hard a-port, sir!” the 
anxious helmsman replied 
eagerly as he spun the wheel. 

His readiness was reassuring, 
but there was a tense look on 
his face which warned the 
second mate that the other 
vessel must be terribly close. 
He heard the sound of running 
feet on the bridge ladder, and 
tolled over ; the carpenter and 
boatswain were on the bridge 
staring intently out on the 
starboard bow. 

“My God! Can we clear 
her?” the boatswain gasped. 

He was standing beside the 
ehgine-room telegraph and 
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grabbed the handle, presumably 
with the idea of ringing the 
engines full speed astern. The 
second mate looked up at the 
faces of the two petty officers 
and watched their eyes as, 
riveted on the other vessel, 
they moved round from star- 
board to port—the opposite 
way to that in which the 
Livadia’s head was swinging. 
He saw them staring straight 
ahead—and still there was no 
crash. He saw them staring 
to port. 

“Cleared her, by 
the boatswain cried. 
the helm!” 

He and the carpenter pulled 
Mr Sandford to his feet. As 
the officer’s head rose clear of 
the dodger he heard a loud 
splashing, on the port side, 
only fifty yards away —the 
propeller of a large tramp 
steamer in ballast was tossing 
the spray from the foam it was 
churning up under her counter. 
She was now heading directly 
away from them and becoming 
safer with every revolution of 
her engines. 

‘‘ What’s the matter here ? ” 
an angry voice asked. 

Captain Laing, well wrapped 
up, had come on the bridge. 

‘* Matter, sir ! ’’ the carpenter 
growled; ‘‘the second mate has 
collapsed, an’ no wonder, after 
the night’s work he put in 
down in the ’tween decks. He’s 
frozen stiff.” 

‘“H’m! You'd better take 
him along to his bunk.” To 
the helmsman, “ Bring the ship 
back to her course.” 

They got Mr Sandford along 
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to his bunk, stripped him and 
rubbed him vigorously. They 
had his blankets warmed in 
the galley, and, tucked in 
snugly, he felt better till cramps 
shot all through his body and 
he writhed in agony. The 
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steward came along with half 
a tumbler of whisky. 

“Drink this, mister,” he 
said. “I had a hell of a job 
to get it out of the perishing 
old miser; like drawin’ his 
teeth, it was.” 


VI. 


The Livadia reached Antwerp 
without further adventure, and, 
at his own request, Mr Sandford 
was paid off. 

“ Aren’t you comin’ back in 
her, mister?’ the carpenter 
asked. 

“Not for fifty pounds a 
month, chips,” Mr Sandford 
replied promptly. 

“Weel, I’m thinkin’ 0’ 
leavin’ her masel’ when she 
gets roond tae Cardiff,” the 
carpenter said. ‘‘ I’m jist aboot 
fed up.” 

“ What will you do then ? ” 

“Get another ship. Ye 
canna judge the trade by the 
LIivadia, Mr Sandford. There’s 
lots o’ good ships an’ real decent 
captains sailin’ up the Black 
Sea.”’ 

A week after he returned to 
his uncle’s house Mr Sandford 
had one of the surprises of his 
life. Never once during the 
voyage did Captain Laing 
express, either by deed or 
word, satisfaction with his work 
or anything approaching pleas- 
ure with his company; yet he 
sent this letter. 


“Mr C. SANDFORD, 


Dear Sir,—I hereby offer 
you the berth as first mate of 


the s.s. Livadia. You may 
join her in Cardiff on the 7th 
inst. An immediate reply is 
requested, — Yours faithfully, 
T. LArIne, Master.” 


The reply, a negative one, 
was despatched forthwith, and 
Mr Sandford proceeded to 
forget about such unpleasant 
things as the Livadia. He 
was reminded about her very 
forcibly when Captain Box 
stamped, painfully, into Doctor 
Sandford’s surgery one morn- 
ing and demanded to see his 
nephew. The nephew’s appear- 
ance elicited a stentorian bull- 
like roar. 

‘“H’m! Good-morning!” 

** Good-morning, sir.” 

“What is this I hear about 
you turning down the mate’s 
job in the Livadia?” Captain 
Box demanded. 

“‘ That’s right, sir.’’ 

‘¢ Then why the hell did you 
do it ? ”’ the captain bellowed. 

‘“‘ Because one voyage in her 
was quite enough, sir.” 

“Oh, it was, was it? I 
thought you weren’t scared 
of hard work,’? Captain Box 
sneered. “All right, young 
feller, I’m finished with you. 
I’ve washed my hands of you.” 
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He went through the motions 
of washing his hands, then 
stamped out of the surgery, 
panging the door behind him. 

“Take no notice of him, 
Cedric; that’s the gout 
talking,’’ Doctor Sandford said. 

Mr Sandford was to be re- 
minded of the Liwadia yet 
again. One morning he read 
something about her in the 
‘Newcastle Chronicle’ which 
caused him to think profoundly. 
She was in the overdue list, 
and sixty-five guineas per cent 
had already been quoted for 
her re-insurance; for it was 
known that a heavy gale had 
raged in the Bay of Biscay two 
days after she left Cardiff. 
The odds against her lengthened, 
and eventually she was posted 
missing. The news brought 
Captain Box, in a much more 
amiable mood and questing 
for information, back to the 
surgery. 

“Well, young feller, it seems 
you were wise to turn down 
that job in the Liwadia after 
all,” he said genially. 

“Tt looks like it, sir; but 
I doubt if she would have gone 
missing if I had been in her,” 
Mr Sandford replied. 

“Good God!” the captain 
gasped. ‘ You must think 
yourself a devil of a sailor if 
you could save a ship from 
foundering, single-handed.”’ 

“ Anyhow, I would have had 
the stokehold hatch battened 
down, sir.” 
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“* Eh ? What's that ? 
What’s that? What do you 
mean?’ Captain Box de- 
manded. 

Mr Sandford explained ex- 
actly what he meant, and he 
did not mince his words. The 
captain looked grave. 

“You just keep that to 
yourself, young feller,” he said. 
‘* Look here, you’d better dine 
with me tonight. I’ve got 
hold of a port that’s even better 
than what you had the last 
time.”’ 

The invitation was accepted, 
and a fortnight later Mr Sand- 
ford sailed for Odessa as first 
mate of a new steamer in which 
Captain Box also had an in- 
terest. Promotion was rapid ; 
within two years he had be- 
come one of the ‘ real decent ’ 
captains sailing up the Black 
Sea. But he did not make a 
fortune. He gave all the victu- 
alling money to the steward, 
and saw that it was properly 
used; rules and regulations 
were tightened up, and, times 
becoming bad, shipowners sat 
up and took very considerable 
notice of their captains’ profits ; 
the Great War came along and 
the Black Sea trade was 
finished. 

Captain Sandford never 
suffered from malaria again. 
With the comment that in 
such @ case one man’s meat 
is most emphatically another 
man’s poison, the remedy is 
hereby passed on. 








MODERN ATHONIANS. 


BY J. M. N. 


x. 


It was a spectacular moment 
when a mighty tunny leapt 
athwart the bows and dis- 
appeared in a jet of spray which 
drenched the boat. In that 
instant sunshine glinted on 
steel-bright scales. Afright at 
the nose dive of such a monster, 
showers of tiny fish flicked out 
of the water and flashed over 
the surface. Another tunny 
jumped, and yet another, until 
nine were counted, and quickly 
the nine rose to nineteen. 

Old Demetri, who rowed 
the boat, groaned, full of 
SOrTOW. 


** And not a net in the village 
to hold them, nor a hook, nor 
@ line! ”’ 

‘* Trawlers from Athens to- 


morrow, or next day,’ I 
predicted. ‘“ What a run of 
fish ! ”’ 

“Huh!” grunted Demetri, 
“‘ bread for strangers, and those 
they don’t catch they’ll bomb 
or poison. Will the police look 
in their direction? Never. 
They are rich!” 

““T don’t believe the police 
look the other way,’’ I objected, 
entering into the lists for the 
poor harassed district Com- 
mandant, whose duty lay in 
every direction at once over a 
huge area. “ But this is an 
ideal place for illicit poisoning 
or bombing; by the time the 


police hear of it on the other 
side of the peninsula the eom- 
pany has vanished.” 

“Huh!” grunted Demetri, 
“but who will take anything 
out of the sea after this ?” 

He looked with distaste ata 
catch he had been proud of a 
few minutes before, since it 
included a ‘ Christ’s fish,’ a 
rare variety which now and 
then noses its way from Asia 
Minor to our shores. When it 
comes the satisfaction of the 
lucky fisherman who catches 
it amounts to exultation ; for 
we are superstitious about the 
good that it is supposed to 
bring. It is seldom sold, but 
it is eaten with jubilation, 
washed down with a wine 
worthy of its superb flesh, in 
the fortunate fisherman’s own 
house. According to tradition 
in our world this is said to be 
the flesh blessed by Christ in 
the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, and in token thereof 
upon its gilded scales in the 
centre of its flat-shaped body 
is the distinct brown impression 
of a thumb, while the reverse 
side is decorated by an equally 
distinct imprint of a forefinger, 
said to be indelibly stamped on 
the species in the moment when 
Christ took it to distribute to 
the multitude. 


‘“ And who else will eat 
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Christ’s fish tonight ? ’’ I asked, 
trying to dispel the gloom. 

“ And who,’’ was the bitter 
answer, ‘ will eat tunny ? Ah, 
the beauty! Lying beauty, 
like a picture! Isn’t it?” 
By this Demetri meant to 
express his belief that the 
tunny were too beautiful to 
be true, but resembled pictures, 
and he went on groaning to 
himself for some minutes, 
“Lying beauty. Lying beauty,” 
with real regret in his voice. 

Athos brooded over the sea 
with all the mystery of 
approaching evening. From 
one side of the huge contour 
sprouted the tiny replica known 
a8 ‘the Anti-Athos,’ that unit 
of mischief that runs contrary 
to the holy one, and is forever 
a thorn thrust into the side, 
for all the presence of saints’ 
caves in the vicinity. 

The devil - haunted valleys 
of Athos were full of deep 
shadows; tiny precipitous 
roads, paved by saints and 
hermits, strayed round perilous 
corners, precarious foothold for 
man and beast. In the spring, 
tall, scented, golden poppies 
flank the shore and climb into 
the cliffs, giving place in 
autumn to white lilies that 
stand out of the sand in patches. 

Demetri’s attention was 
attracted by a covey of young 
partridge, as yet unwise to the 
way of escaping by wing alone, 
scrambling with blundering feet 
and beating wings up a cliff 
composed of sliding shale, to 
disappear along tracks they 
knew of under thick thorn, 
heather, and brushwood. The 
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impression of their claws ran 
back and forth along the sea’s 
edge, and Demetri told me 
how they came each evening 
to wet their feet, led by the 
wise old mother bird. 

** No gun,” growled Demetri, 
whose love of nature goes no 
further than his cooking-pot, 
and to whom a close season 
means nothing. His irritation 
rose to fever pitch. 

“Ha! See that hare!’’ He 
gave a yell that made the rocks 
vibrate, and far overhead a 
startled hare shot from its 
pose on a rock where it was 
silhouetted against the sky, 
and vanished. “If I only had 
a gun! But if I had a gun 
the Virgin would withhold the 
bullets, so bad is my fortune ! ”’ 

“The Virgin might withhold 
the hare,”’ I suggested, but he 
shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “the hare 
would be there to torment the 
bulletless man. I was born 
without something.” 

‘What was that?” 

“Who knows?’ was the 
gloomy reply. 

The thought of his ill luck 
made his arms vigorous once 
more, and he dipped his oars 
in and out of water of amazing 
clarity, with more speed than 
he had shown formerly. 

A monk sitting patiently 
under the broad shade of a 
wide spreading plane tree, 
where a little stream sometimes 
flowed into the sea, hailed us, 
and we floated inshore and 
picked him up. He was a 
spurrier, and his spurs were 
threaded on a circle of wire. 
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He flung them with a rattle 
into the boat, and squatted 
on the prow, his arms round 
his knees, his wares beside him. 

‘How are you?” he asked 
politely, before lapsing into the 
silence that was habitual to him. 

“ By the gift of God, well,” 
sighed old Demetri, then, re- 
membering his troubles, ‘ that 
is, so so; not so _ well 
either ”” He made a move- 
ment with his shoulders to 
signify his partial resignation 
to the Divine Will. 

The monk grunted his sym- 
pathy. He suddenly began a 
search among the cumbersome 
garments that enveloped his 
person, digging down until he 
came to several yards of home- 
spun woollen cummerbund. 
From this he drew a small 
dirty cloth bag. He untied 
the mouth, dived in his thumb 
and forefinger, and withdrew 
a pinch of something which 
he held under his nose and 
sniffed as though it were snuff. 

““Tea,”? he announced in a 
satisfied voice, ‘‘ real Russian 
tea. Sent years ago by the 
Tzar. Right across China it 
came until it reached the Holy 
Mountain, on camels—you can 
smell the camels still——”’ 

‘*T can believe it,’ I assured 
him. 

“T had the wrapper once,” 
he said regretfully, ‘ with 
writing on it, but the mice ate 
it. How much will you give 
me for the tea? ”’ 

“T don’t want to buy it,’’ I 
said; “‘ besides, you have no 
right to sell it. All your stuff 
is duty-free.”’ 





My virtue staggered him. 

“Where are the police?” 
he demanded; “we haven't 
reached the wall yet. This is 
still the Holy Mountain.” 

I waved his offer of tea aside, 
but for all that the little bag 
was passed along for me to 
smell, and with many sighs it 
was afterwards returned to its 
hiding-place. 

Swifts pelted clamouring to 
their nightly shelter of the 
Tower, which rose white out 
of the blue waves in the far 
distance; it would be some 
time before we got there; for 
we had only a feeble breeze 
that stirred the sails to flap 
against the mast, but gave no 
help. 

We came upon the Witch 
and the schoolmaster, helplessly 
adrift in a little boat. They 
had broken an oar. The school- 
master was to be pitied; for 
the Witch had taken him into 
her house as a boarder, and he 
was too nervous to escape from 
her. She was a capricious land- 
lady. Their boat was loaded 
with firewood, and I easily 
guessed the truth—she was 
using her boarder to pilfer 
wood from the shore upon 
which, by virtue of her sex, she 
was unable to set foot. 

The sap of youth ran low 
in the schoolmaster, and his 
head was pillowed on a sack 
of pine cones. He was ‘ feeling’ 
the sea, and the Witch was 
scornful, for she did not suffer 
fools gladly, and she counted 
any man a fool who ventured 
into a boat when he could not 
control his stomach, even if 
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she had been the direct cause 
of his downfall. 

We flung them a rope and 
took them in tow, and the 
Witch scrambled to the prow 
of her boat and sat there, an 
ancient, melancholy figurehead, 
tuning her back on _ the 
palpable misery of her 
companion. 

“The sea does not love 
him,” she cried spitefully. 

I said, ‘‘ Drink the sea. Once 
you graft the taste in your 
mouth, you are one. Then the 
waves will not make you sick !”’ 

“Bah!” she spat, “ but he 
is a mouse! A little mouse! 
He would not drink! Look at 
him ! ” 

“Why did he come?” I 
asked, knowing well enough 
that she had bullied him into 
making the trip. 

“Can I look into his heart ? 
He said last night there was 


no beauty in our world, and I 
told him to come with me and 
get sticks, and I would show 


him beauty. Look at those 
sticks, the unfortunate! And 
he took them from a forest so 
rich that a king might gather 
his wood in it!” 

Demetri rested on his oars. 

“ Bah !”’ he said, “ the young 
man is right, there is no beauty 
—are there trams?” He 
sighed over the lost joys of 
some distant city. 

“He said,’ shrilled the 
Witch, “that no man could 
grow in wisdom in a village 
where water is pulled from a 
well and carried on the back, 
and where bullocks trample the 
corn.” 
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‘““A donkey takes twice as 
long as a bullock,’’ said Demetri 
reflectively, ‘but have I the 
money for bullocks ? ” 

“‘ Demetri,” I said, trying to 
woo him from the trams of 
Athens, ‘look about you.” 

Demetri defended his atti- 
tude. 

“That is not beauty,” he 
grumbled ; “ who can help that? 
It’s from God, wild !’’? He was 
bemused with the memory of 
days gone by. 

The spurrier stirred among 
his wares; evidently the com- 
plaints of Demetri offended his 
sense of the fitness of things. 
He pointed dramatically to the 
bottom of the sea, peering 
down through it as though he 
searched for oysters. 

** Do you know what is down 
there?’’ he asked. We all 
moved gingerly to the side of 
the boat and peered down too. 

“Not now,” he said, laugh- 
ing, “but many years ago, 
though not too many for monks 
still to cross themselves and 
remember when they sail over 
the deep pools of the sea, 
because of the sin that good 
men can be tempted into.” 

The quiet murmur of the 
boat breaking through the 
water, the dip of Demetri’s 
oars, the splash of leaping 
tunny accompanied his tale. 

At the end of the peninsula 
of Longos, once called Sithonia, 
well guarded by tall rocks, is 
the old pirates’ harbour. To- 
day small steamers and sailing 
craft run in there for shelter 
from the sudden violent storms; 
for the entrance is known, 
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though it is impossible to guess 
at it when sailing past the grim 
rock sentinels. 

The harbour is deep and 
placid, overhung by steep cliffs, 
scrubby heights, and occasional 
pine trees. Unguessed from 
below, narrow paths mount to 
the heights and wooded country 
above, well sheltered from view 
and ideal as a pirates’ get-away. 
These paths lead to villages 
which cannot be seen from the 
sea. From this place pirates 
swooped from time to time on 
Athos, raiding the treasure- 
keeps and carrying their booty 
back to their strongholds on 
Longos, where the monks did 
not dare to pursue them. A 
pirate chief raided the spurrier’s 
monastery, captured the church 
treasure and carried it off with 
him, and the monastery, from 
being one of the richest, be- 
came so poor that no labourers 
could be employed, but even 
the Abbot turned to with the 
rest when occasion arose for 
extra work. 

After some years it was 
rumoured that the missing 
treasure was hidden on the 
top of the Holy Mountain, and 
the monastery sent parties of 
monks to search for it. This 
rumour was started after the 
death of the pirate chief. He 
lived to be a great age in his 
village, and everyone thought 
that the Virgin had forgotten 
his wickedness, for seldom had 
there been granted to a pirate 
such a peaceful old age; but 
when he came to die God 
kissed him, and so his carefully 
guarded secret escaped by way 
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of his lips; for he murmured 
constantly that the treagure 
was on the ‘roof’ of the 
mountain, which was the only 
clue to the hiding-place. 

There is a little church at the 
top of the mountain which the 
monks claim is the highest 
Christian church in the world, 
and on the day of Trang. 
figuration, by the Julian eal. 
endar, in the month of August, 
a big procession of monks and 
pilgrims, charcoal-burners and 
woodcutters, climb up and bless 
the grapes. They travel fasting 
and singing all through a day 
and a night, and the service 
ends at sunrise, just as the 
shadow of the mountain creeps 
over the intervening sea and 
touches the distant shore of 
Longos. After the service they 
descend the mountain to the 
first woodcutter’s hut and break 
their long summer fast while 
the day is still young; for no 
one lingers long on the top of 
the mountain itself because of 
the storms which roll round it. 
It is often called the Lightning 
Conductor of Greece, and the 
little church is so cracked with 
lightning that monks go up to 
repair it each year before the 
service. As the mountain over- 
shadows the lives of all who 
live near it, so it had a part to 
play in the finding of the 
treasure. 

One night, just as the finances 
of the monastery had reached 
the lowest ebb, and the spirits 
of the monks were in accord- 
ance, a pure-hearted shepherd 
boy was troubled in his dreams, 
and after some time the Virgin 
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appeared to him. He had 
never heard of the lost treasure, 
and so it meant little to him 
when she said— 

“Before dawn tomorrow go 
to the shore and watch. As 
the sun rises you will see the 
shadow of the dome of the 
little church which is built to 
Mary creep over the sea and 
touch this shore. Dig there.” 

“ Why should I dig there ? ”’ 
thought the boy when he woke 
up. “It is nearly dawn now.” 

He ran to the shore, with his 
goats leaping about him, and 
sure enough he saw the shadow 
of the great mountain steal 
across the sea towards him. 

A party of monks, who had 
come from Athos to fish, spoke 
to him. 

“What will you do?” they 
asked, seeing his spade. 

“T don’t know,” replied the 
boy. 

“You don’t know? Are you 
a foolish boy ? ” they asked. 

“Perhaps I am,’’ answered 
the boy, ‘ but the Virgin sent 
me here, and told me to dig.”’ 

One of the monks was a very 
sly man, and he knew that the 
Virgin would never send a 
simple pure-hearted shepherd 
boy on a wild goose chase. 

“Something good must come 
from this,”’ he told the others ; 
“we will wait.”’ Then he said 
to the boy, ‘*‘ How do you know 
you saw the Virgin ? ”’ 

“Do I know my own 
mother ? ’’ replied the boy. 

Being pure-hearted he 
thought all monks good, and 
80 he opened his mouth to 
them and told them his story. 
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The monks exchanged 
glances; for they were from 
the very monastery that had 
lost the treasure, and they had 
searched vainly many times 
on the ‘ roof’ of the mountain. 
This must certainly be the hour 
of the monastery’s deliverance. 

The shadow of the mountain 
crept towards them, and the 
Sharp outline of the dome of 
the little church nearly fell 
at the shepherd boy’s feet 
before the mounting sun wiped 
out the impression. 

“There you must dig,’’ said 
the sly monk, and they stood 
watching while the boy carried 
out the Virgin’s directions. 

In a short time the ground 
was heaped with treasure, and 
the bewildered boy still delved 
in the earth for more. 

The monks loaded _ the 
treasure into their boat and 
called to the boy to get in too. 

“Our Abbot will reward 
you,” they said, and rowed 
away from the shore as fast 
as they could. 

But one monk was avaricious 
as well as sly, and so he stopped 
the boat midway between 
Longos and Athos, drew a 
large millstone from under the 
poop of the boat, hung it round 
the neck of the shepherd boy 
and threw him into the sea. 
All the monks were of one 
mind by this time, and be- 
dazzled by the light from the 
jewels. They sat still and 
watched him sink—and the 
little white bubbles rose up to 
show where he was. Then they 
headed their boat for a good 
hiding-place that they knew of. 
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Every night the Abbot passed 
from the monastery to the 
church and unlocked the door 
for the midnight service, and 
before he gave the signal for 
the samantrons to sound the 
call for prayers he gave a few 
quiet minutes to his own de- 
votions, for he was a pious man. 

One night the moon shone 
into the courtyard, and the 
Abbot was astonished to see 
the wet marks of small bare 
feet. 

“Those are not the feet of 
a man!” cried the Abbot, 
staring at them. ‘ Yet there 
are none but men _ here.” 
Greatly puzzled, he followed 
the marks, which ran straight 
to his own church door, and 
there stood a small, pale boy 
with the sea water running off 
him and a great millstone 
round his neck. 

“Who are you ? "gasped the 
Abbot in astonishment. 

“The Virgin brought me 
from the bottom of the sea,’’ 
said the boy, and the salt 
water dripped off him and into 
the pool about his feet. 

“ How did you know it was 
the Virgin ? ’” asked the Abbot 
gently, and the eyes of the pale 
boy looked up into his. 

“Do I know my own 
mother ? ’’ he answered simply, 
and the Abbot felt reproved. 
“Who else,’ said the boy, 
“would look for me at the 
bottom of the sea?” His 
slight figure drooped under the 
weight of the millstone, and he 
told his story to the Abbot as 
they stood together in the 
courtyard. 
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The Abbot unlocked the 
church door, and he took the 
boy and stood him in a plage 
where the moonlight fell over 
him, and the church was filled 
with the clean fresh smell of 
the sea. The Abbot sounded 
the call to prayers and, before 
the long, loud rattle of the 
samantrons had rolled through 
the monastery, the night wag 
filled with the sound of feet 
moving over stones, the whisper 
of gowns and the sighs of the 
newly wakened. The sound 
drifted into the church until it 
was full of subdued movement, 
When the sly monk and his 
companions hurried into the 
church their eyes fell on the 
drooping boy, on his wet hair 
and pale face, on the millstone 
and on the pool of water that 
fell about his feet. The voice 
of their Abbot rose in anger— 

‘¢ What have you done ? ” he 
cried to them. 

This was too much for the 
sly monk, and his knees 
knocked together as he stood. 

The Abbot could not look 
into the hearts of his fellow 
monks, but he was a wise, 
kind man and knew pretty 
correctly what their feelings 
were. He forgave them and 
took back the treasure for the 
monastery. 

“Bah!” cried the Witch 
“Did they not eat wood from 
the Abbot ! ” 

‘Do monks eat wood from 
Abbots’ hands?” asked old 
Demetri, ‘ or does the Mother 
of God make them _ beat 
themselves ? ”’ 

‘6 What do I know ? ” replied 
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the spurrier. “‘ You must know 
this happened many years ago, 
pefore even the oldest monk 
now living was born, and you 
would know how old that is 
if you could see some of the 
hermits who live above the sea 
in the cliffs.’ 

“But there must have been 
some punishment,’ said the 
Witch. ‘What would you 
do?” 

“When I am forgetful of 
death I go and read the scrip- 
tures in the bone-house, sitting 
among the heaps of bones and 
looking at the neatly piled 
skulls. All had breath, and 
youth, and old age, and now 
who knows which is which 
unless they read the numbers 
that are printed on them and 
go and see them in the big 
book of records ? ”’ 

“T have seen a chain suit 


which a monk wore once,”’ 
cried Demetri, “‘ and not only 
that but a great hat of iron. 
I could not lift it alone, and 
that was before weakness fell 
on me from years and the lack 


of bread. I thought I was 
drunk, for the wine was young 
and too strong—as you know— 
when it is new the wine goes to 
the head.”’ 

“There are many such 
things,”’ said the spurrier, “ if 
you know where to look; but 
one man never tells another, 
for such things are not spoken 
of; they are from the monk’s 
own secret soul, and only he 
and the Abbot know of it.”’ 

“ Really !”’ cried the Witch. 
“ And are they bad men too ? ” 

The spurrier was shocked. 
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“Who knows what such 
things mean,” he answered ; 
“saints or sinners, only after 
the bones come out of the grave 
clean of the flesh do we know.” 

““ People who fish on Longos 
tell me many things,” said the 
Witch, her eyes on the far 
shore. “There is much gold 
buried and tombs. I know 
there is a king’s bath of marble 
with gold and silver instru- 
ments in it, belonging to a 
king. But there are snakes 
at the doorway, with yellow 
stomachs and red eyes.” 

“ Thave known such snakes,” 
said Demetri, resting on his 
oars. “In my country I’ve 
seen snakes with two heads. 
So thick! And their bodies go 
fru -rru-rru-rru-rr as they 
slide ! ” 

‘“* Wild beasts indeed ! ” cried 
the Witch. 

“T have heard it said that 
two men went down into the 
king’s bath to see the gold and 
silver things—and the snakes 
bit them and they died,” said 
Demetri. 

“They would,” said the 
Witch; ‘such snakes, what 
man has seen them, with yellow 
stomachs and red eyes? And 
I am told they have been seen 
with other snakes in their 
mouths.”’ 

“Now the police have 
marked it for themselves and 
no man may go there,” re- 
marked Demetri as he bent 
again to his work. 

‘Once people could gather 
what they found in the earth, 
and they did, even though 
they knew buried gold brings 
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death early. But it is better 
to die rich than to live poor,” 
she shrugged. 

‘You know much,” said the 
spurrier with surprise; ‘ why 
are you wise ? ”’ 

“T eat bread, not hay,’ 
retorted the Witch, meaning 
that she was born into this 
vale of tears as a human and 
not a donkey. 

The retort 
spurrier. 


silenced the 


The jetty slid near, and as 
we reached it the last colour 
of the intense blue day fled, 
leaving it quiet and dark where 
the deep pools embraced the 
rough stone base of the Tower 
which rose high above our 
heads into the sky. 

The Little Dog squatted frog- 
like on a wet rock that poked 
out of the waves. Ill-nourished 


and dirty, but not unpleasing 
in appearance, she waited for 


her grandmother. She was 
extremely difficult to approach, 
for she trusted no _ one. 
Presently her small figure would 
be stooped under a load of 
sticks, for she had taken up 
the woman’s burden early in 
life. She was owned by a 
very ancient dame who had 
carried loads all her life, whose 
body swung at right angles 
straight from her high hips. 
She was a big woman, and 
she could only propel herself 
along by folding’ her arms 
backwards behind her loads, 
with her two hands grasping 
a small stick, for only by this 
extraordinary method could she 
keep her balance. No one 
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looked on her face as ghe 
travelled along, for it forever 
gazed into the earth. But it 
was to be seen when she seated 
herself on her folded Sack, 
and there was something quite 
astonishing in its well - cut 
beauty and expression of con- 
tentment and kindliness. Her 
poverty had placed her among 
the very humble, and she and 
the Little Dog were friends, 
She ate and slept where she 
could, gleaning a few slices of 
bread for carrying bundles of 
wood on her maltreated body, 
and earning the right to warm 
her cold feet in the village oven 
during the winter months. 

The Little Dog was staring 
intently at a small owl which 
sat on the stone slates of a 
balcony above her. Late 
homing swifts clamoured de- 
fiance at the owl as they swept 
past the balcony on their flight 
into the corbels. Sparrows 
clattered and scolded below. 
Swallows and martins peered 
from their retreats. The owl 
was placidly indifferent to it 
all—he was simply non-active. 
Perhaps he had fed well upon 
one of the myriad bats which 
dropped every evening into 
the night from the Tower roof; 
anyway, it was quite evident 
that nothing could disturb his 
gastronomic pleasure in what- 
ever he had taken for his 
breakfast. The sudden bDlare 
of a peacock subdued all other 
sounds, but left the owl un- 
moved. 

‘“‘ Ah,” exclaimed the Witch, 
“see the beautiful voice of the 
peacock. Likealion! Wild!” 
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“Indeed that bird smells 
jackals,” declared Demetri, as 
he tossed the spurs after the 
monk on to the jetty. There 
was a note of pride in his voice. 
“Where is the jackal that will 
come near the village while he 
is near, or even the little fox for 
that matter ! ”’ 

‘‘ He cries when he looks at 
his feet, you must know,”’’ said 
the spurrier, shouldering his 
clattering wares. ‘‘ God grew 
too tired when He made the 
world, and He said He would 
make one thing so beautiful 
that He would want to look 
at it forever. But He saw His 


mistake before He finished. 
‘So beautiful,’ He cried, ‘ it 
will think it is My Godfather.’ 
And so He made the feet black, 
instead of gold as He had 
intended, for such a beautiful 
bird should have golden feet.’’ 


“With golden ground to 
walk on—he is too proud,’’ 
cried Demetri. 

“The unfortunate, the pea- 
cock!” said the Witch. ‘‘ And 
now he cries with sorrow, loud 
like a lion, when he sees his 
feet.’’ 

Demetri dragged the school- 
master from the bottom of the 
boat and set him upon his feet, 
and we watched him stagger 
into the gloom. 

The peacock cried out again, 
rousing the swifts to sharper 
clamour, and reminding me of 
the day I had brought him to 
the village ; because then, too, 
the people had said there was 
nothing beautiful to look at as 
they sat in idleness on feast 
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days in front of Melpomene’s 
café watching the cutting up 
of some ancient holiday goat. 
I believed that only the bar- 
baric could satisfy our medieval 
estheticism, and I was right; 
for as the peacock flew from 
his crate to a house-top on 
arrival, and stood shaking out 
his glittering feathers, the 
village yokels threw stones at 
him, crying, ‘‘ What a beautiful 
bird !’’? Anything more fragile 
would have perished in the 
desire for destruction which 
any living creature that is 
beautiful seems to arouse in 
the half-formed minds of our 
world. 


The ancient dame and the 
Little Dog went from sight, 
Swaying under their burdens 
of wood, and the Witch 
followed, a little switch in 
hand as though she drove two 
donkeys. 

Demetri and I were left 
alone ; he was half apologetic. 

‘“* What does the schoolmaster 
know ?—a young man indeed,” 
he said; “‘ but no other village 
in Greece has peacocks. I 
forgot that when I said there 
was no beauty.” 

‘“‘ They are from God—wild,”’ 
I reminded him. 

He scratched his head slowly 
and laughed a little foolishly. 

“Tf there was anything else 
that would help,’’ I suggested, 
‘short of a tram, of course.” 

‘Perhaps the beautiful one 
should have a wife, perhaps that 
is why he calls out and looks at 
his feet too much.”’ 








TWO DAYS IN SPRING. 


BY V. FOX-STRANGWAYS. 


DEVON TROUT. 


‘ GOOD FISHING ’ must always 
be a comparative term; and 
to anglers who frequent the 
clear-flowing Test and Kennett, 
the rivers of New Brunswick 
or Kashmir, or the beautiful 
New Zealand lakes, the idea of 
trout running perhaps five to 
the pound, with a 7-inch size 
limit, may not present any 
great attraction. Yet given 
suitable methods and tackle, 
the pursuit of these small fish 
in some tiny overgrown brook 
is a sporting proposition, and 
full of interest for the novice 
and the skilled fisherman alike. 
The approaches and casting 
are always difficult; the fish 
are frequently wary out of all 
proportion to their size; there 
is an endless variety of water 
and casts; and lastly the 
scenery, in spring especially, is 
delightful. And though the 
average run of the fish is 
small, there is always the 
chance of a half-pounder or 
two in the bag at the end of 
the day. 

There are dozens of such 
tiny streams all over the West 
of England; nearly all of 
them hold trout, though some, 
of course, provide richer feed- 
ing, and so larger fish, than 
others. One of the prettiest, 
and a fair sporting water too, 
runs down its little valley to 


join the big river just below 
a@ once famous seaport, which 
long ago sent out ships and 
men to fight under Drake and 
Hawkins, and to carry the soft 
Devon tongue even into the 
Spanish Main. The brook itself 
is short, perhaps not more 
than three miles long, and, 
except in the weir-pool, not 
more than fifteen feet across 
at its widest. 

The best stretch is reached 
by means of a truly Devonian 
toy railway, in a miniature 
train which puffs and clanks 
up the valley once a day, and 
which, if you speak nicely to 
the guard, will drop you at 
one of the tiny wayside ‘ halts’ 
beside the stream. As you 
step out of the miniature car- 
riage on to the equally minia- 
ture platform, and watch the 
fussy little engine puff away 
up the valley, it is easy to 
believe that you have wan- 
dered into a sort of dolls’-house 
country ; and the little hills, 
the narrow brook, the minute, 
neatly hedged fields, even the 
toy rod in your hand, only 
serve to heighten the illusion. 

You splash down through a 
tussocky water-logged meadow 
dotted with mauve orchids and 
clusters of kingcups, and come 
to a little bridge of weathered 
greystone. This bridge, again, 
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is typically Devonian ; it leads 
apparently from a spinney 
hanging on the opposite hill- 
side to the meadows you have 
just left; solid masonry with 
a stout parapet, it is wide 
enough for a cart-road, yet 
no road crosses it; it is car- 
peted with cushions of thick 
moss and turf, and there is no 
sign of its ever having been 
wed. Perhaps it was built for 
fishermen to lean on while they 
gazed at the streams below, 
and pondered on what the day 
might bring forth. 

After a hasty reconnaissance 
of the water—and who can 
resist looking for fish under a 
bridge ?—you sit down on the 
broad parapet and begin with 
feverish haste to put up your 
tackle. It is the first day’s 
fishing on an English stream, 
and the first English spring 
you have had for five long 
years ; years passed under hot, 
tropic suns, and in glaring, highly 
coloured, exotic countries. The 
breeze is cool and yet soft, the 
turf under your feet old and 
kindly ; wood-pigeons are call- 
ing, and the trees and hedges 
are all in their spring dress of 
freshest green. Things seem 
pretty decent. 

The rod, a dainty three-ounce 
thing, seven feet of lithe split 
cane, is up in a moment; the 
reel on; the line and soaked 
cast fixed. What fly? You 
look doubtfully at the water 
and sky ; there is no fly yet to 
be seen, either in the meadows 
or on the stream. Dark Olive? 
Red Spinner? No, somehow 
you do not fancy these. Even 
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the local stand-bys, Blue Up- 
right and Yellow Badger, fail 
to instil confidence. Then comes 
inspiration—the Pheasant Tail, 
of course; the fly which got 
you your first Devon fish, six- 
teen years ago, which has 
helped you on the Jordan, and 
‘the brook Jabbok,’ and even 
in far Kashmir. So on goes one 
of the bronze hackles; and 
now for the first pool. 

Here the stream swirls under 
the bridge into a deep hole and 
spreading shallow, which tails 
out into a quick run guarded 
by drooping brambles. By 
crouching behind one of these 
bramble bushes you can keep 
out of sight and yet put a fly 
under the alders fringing the 
farther bank. The seven-footer 
helps where a longer rod would 
mean exasperation and probably 
disaster. 

At the very first cast the 
fly falls as it should, and as it 
comes dancing down the stream, 
there is that exhilarating quick 
glint of gold, and splash and 
tug. He dashes about, keeping 
deep in the pool, then suddenly 
comes out in a mad leap and a 
shower of diamond spray ; but 
the hook has taken firm hold, 
and after one or two more 
jumps he is exhausted, and 
comes down to the net; a fat 
little beauty of four ounces. 
The day seems even more 
beautiful, and the sunshine 
brighter; a fish at the first 
cast in the first pool is surely 
the best of omens. 

Again you cast hopefully 
into the broken water at the 
top of the stickle; but half a 
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dozen times the little fly dances 
down untouched. So on to 
the next pool, a long shallow 
some two feet in depth, edged 
with reeds and sedges and 
rippling slowly over yellow 
gravel. Here you collect two 
more fish, and lose two others 
by sheer bad fishing, while 
stolid red Devon cows gaze at 
your clumsy approaches, splash- 
ing casts, and general flounder- 
ings with an air of good- 
natured contempt. But who 
cares ? Even though you con- 
stantly forget the alders around 
you, and though your cast 
persists in falling in wriggling 
loops on the water, you are not 
to be deterred; the day has 
started well, and you feel equal 
to facing any disaster which 
may follow. 

And disasters do follow. You 
fish up a succession of rippling 
shallows, a dark pool under 
screening alder bushes, and two 
or three quick clear runs, till 
you reach the little weir-pool. 
A cast or two at the edges of 
the roaring white overflows are 
unproductive; but up above 
the weir, in the stiller water, a 
good fish is rising steadily under 
the far bank. Anxiously you 
watch him; there he is again, 
and it is some brownish-coloured 
fly that is attracting him. A 
cautious, crawling approach, 
and you kneel behind a con- 
venient oak-tree to put the fly 
over him. The first cast falls 
short, but the second is better ; 
the fly falls softly a couple 
of feet above him. He takes 
it unsuspectingly ; the strike 
meets a solid resistance, and 
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the reel gives a little shriek ag 
he bolts up-stream. And then 
—perhaps you held too hard, 
or perhaps he was only lightly 
hooked after all—there comes 
that horrible slack feeling of the 
line ; he is gone, and only the 
cast and fly come floating back 
to mock you. 

And so you go on, with here 
a fish and there a fish; and 
here a broken cast or pulled- 
out fly, and there a missed 
rise and corresponding gloom, 
But at mid-day, when you feel 
you have earned lunch, you 
have ten trout averaging per- 
haps a shade under four ounces, 
all taken on the dry Pheasant 
Tail. 

You lean contentedly against 
@ warm bank patched with 
vivid emerald moss and starred 
with primroses, and look up 
the sunlit valley. Across the 
stream the hill rises sharply, 
clothed in the young green 
of a larch plantation; they 
have been wood-cutting in one 
place, and the red earth and 
brown bundles of brushwood 
form a background for great 
splashes of yellow primroses. 
The bluebells are just coming 
out, and the green of their 
leaves seems covered with 4 
faint mist of azure. ‘To your 
left, the little copse athwart 
the stream is carpeted with 
masses of wild garlic, its white 
flowers covering the grass like 
snow. Along the banks of the 
brook are clusters of kingcups 
and cowslips ; the alder bushes 
are in new leaf, and across the 
field rabbits play on a sheltered 
bank half submerged in a wave 
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of young bracken. Wood- 
pigeons and a cuckoo are call- 
ing ; a water-ousel flickers from 
stone to stone, his white shirt 
pobbing about busily; blue 
and bronze dragon-flies are 
hovering in the warm sunshine 
over the reed-beds ; you have 
caught fish; and you decide 
that after the suns of India, 
the glaring distances of Egypt, 
and the choking white dust 
of Palestine, England is a very 
good place indeed. 

After lunch, sad to say, you 
feel lazy and disinclined to 
move. But now a hatch of 
duns appears, and half re- 
luctantly you heave yourself 
up off the sunny bank, to the 
alarm of two young lambs 
which have sidled up to stare 
wide-eyed at the intruder, and 
putting on a hackle Blue Up- 
right, crawl to the attack again. 
And then indifference vanishes ; 
for across the stream, in a 
smooth shallow reach below 
some sedges, comes a real good 
rise. You kneel behind the 
alders, watching ; up he comes 
again, and down goes another 
dun; a good fish, too. He is 
about eight yards away; a 
longish cast for this stream, for 
you must switch, with these 
bushes behind you. 

Out goes the line; but the 
distance was misjudged, and 
the fly catches in a trailing 
bramble spray, four feet below 
the fish. It will not come free ; 
gently you twitch the line, 
then in desperation pull more 
strongly ; the cast snaps, and 
with what seems a sickening 
splash the lifted bramble drops 
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back into the water. Of course, 
you have put him down, clumsy 
idiot that you are. Still, you 
may a8 well knot on a new fly, 
and see. 

Wonder of wonders, up he 
comes again! Carefully now; 
a trial cast, and then the Blue 
Upright falls almost on his 
nose, softly as the proverbial 
thistledown. Nothing doing. 
Another and another cast, both 
apparently perfect; still no 
good. Perhaps he does not 
like Blue Uprights. A quick 
survey of the fly-box, and on 
goes the next selection, a 
Medium Olive in a slightly 
smaller size. Carefully you 
extend the line again—two 
feet short. The next cast 
covers him, and as the Olive 
floats over, there is a tiny 
suck, a spreading ring, and the 
fly has gone; you tighten on 
him, and away he goes up- 
stream, the little rod arching 
under the strain. Ten yards 
up, and out he comes, glittering 
in the sunlight, to fall back 
with a splash which puts your 
heart into your mouth till the 
line tightens again. A _ half- 
pounder at least—perhaps three- 
quarters ; you hardly dare hope 
for that. 

Backwards and forwards he 
bores, up-stream and down, 
while you alternately reel up 
furiously and give line grudg- 
ingly. This is the fish of the 
day; you know it, and the 
thought of losing him fills you 
with panic. 

But he is tiring fast now; a 
last feeble jump, and he comes 
floating down to the net, spent 


















and quiet. And then, crowning 
folly! you forget the bush 
behind, and as you put the rod 
back to bring him within reach, 
the line fouls a twig, and he 
lies, feebly kicking, just out 
of reach. You cannot clear the 
beastly line ; a moment’s sus- 
pense, and then you drop the 
rod, clutch an alder stem with 
one hand, and, leaning far out 
over the water, sweep him 
ashore with a frantic and very 
lucky scoop of the net. 
Triumph! He is in perfect 
condition, and pulls down the 
balance to fifteen ounces. 

After this, you somehow lose 
your former energy. You feel 
you have been kindly treated 
for the first day, and it is as 
well not to try your luck too 
high. And it seems more 
pleasant to wander up and 
down the stream, and watch 
the rabbits and water-rats, 


Roshpina was rather beauti- 
ful that May morning. The 
heat of approaching summer 
had not yet dried the grass of 
the hillsides; the crops were 
fresh and green, and the damp 
stretches of turf in the valley 
bottoms still starred with wild 
flowers. There was a cool 
breeze blowing down the valley 
from Hermon, ruffling Lake 
Huleh to a dark blue and 
setting the long, straight euca- 
lyptus avenue all a-shiver and 
a-rustle. It was a Sunday 
morning; there was no work 
to do, and I was going fishing ; 
the whole world was perfect. 


JORDAN CARP. 
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with only an occasional cast in 
a likely place, than to fish the 
water really seriously. 

So the time slips by till you 
realise that it is late afternoon. 
You have only added one more 
fish to the bag, but tea seems 
desirable. You take down the 
rod, and walk up to a low 
whitewashed farmhouse on the 
hill for a wonderful meal of new 
bread and honey and clotted 
cream and home-made bDlack- 
berry jam and cake. You have 
twelve trout and are at peace 
with the world; so that when 
the Lancia arrives with the 
scoffers, you settle back com- 
fortably in your seat and listen 
indulgently to their tales of 
two-pound Kashmir rainbows 
and the amazing fish of Rotorua; 
for boast they never so loudly, 
you know that little April trout 
in Devon are really awfully 
good fun. 





A hurried breakfast, and 
then the half-limber comes 
round for my valise, which is 
speedily packed away by 
Shambu, my Dogra orderly. 
Juniper is saddled and ready, 
and in a few moments we are 
clattering down the stony track, 
past the little white Jewish 
colony and along the blue-gum 
avenue, till at length we come 
out on to the soft. ground of the 
plain and break into an easy 
canter, old Bill, the red setter, 
barking with joy and excite- 
ment as he gallops along be- 
side us. 

The sun is getting higher now, 
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and although the breeze holds, 
it is beginning to be hot. As 
we pull up to a walk, Bill stops 
dead in a perfect set, and a 
minute later a brace of see-see 
whir up and swing round a 
shoulder of the hill, and away. 
“No, not after them today, 
Bill’; and Billy evidently 
thinks it poor sport and that 
he would like a rest; for he lies 
down in the path with quiver- 
ing flanks and a red tongue 
lolling out. A snap of the 
fingers, and as Juniper comes 
abreast of him he makes one 
pound on to the peak of the 
saddle ; I steady him with my 
pridle hand against his chest, 
and there he stays, back arched 
against me and feet braced 
against the wallets of the saddle, 
for the next two miles. He 
knows a thing or two, does Bill. 

By now the crops on either 
hand give way to bare grass 
hillside, sloping gradually down 
to the river valley. The descent 
becomes more abrupt; and 
how, a8 we turn each corner of 
the steep, twisting path, we get 
@ fresh glimpse of the Jordan, 
a silver ribbon flecked with 
white between its green-fringed 
banks. We clatter through 
another colony of squat and 
ugly but orderly white houses, 
and then down the last steep 
bit of road to the bridge—Jisr 
Benat Yakub, the Bridge of 
Jacob’s Daughters. 

We have a picquet on the 
bridge ; and we have evidently 
been seen from far away; for 
the men of the post, smiling, 
bob-haired Khattaks, come run- 
ning out to meet us with cups 
of sweet tea, hard-boiled eggs, 
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and various sweetmeats. Jolly 
good they are, too. Shambu, a 
Dogra (and therefore a Hindu), 
is treated with great respect 
and politeness; the animals 
are unsaddled, and when cool 
are led down to the shallow 
below the bridge, where they 
are soon splashing and rolling 
in great content. Old Bill, on 
arrival, has rushed straight into 
the water, snapping at it in the 
comical manner of overheated 
dogs, and now comes bounding 
out, to shake himself all over 
me, and worse still, over the 
picquet Lewis gun, as a gentle 
hint to me to hurry up. 

I tear myself from the splen- 
did refreshments and cheery 
gossip of the men, pull off my 
boots and breeches and change 
into shorts and chaplis. As I 
begin putting up the tackle, 
the tiny seven-footer, light trace 
and artificial minnow create 
great amusement among the 
men, interspersed with loud 
‘ Wahs ” as they handle and 
feel the steely spring of the split 
bamboo. Few of them have 
seen this game before, though 
the N.C.O.’s are, of course, used 
to it. 

How ripping and cool the 
water is as one wadesin! There 
is a good down-stream breeze 
ruffling the stream, and soon 
everything is forgotten except 
the job in hand, as the little 
minnow swings out across the 
river, to fall with a plop under 
the high grass fringing the far 
bank, and work round below 
me, spinning merrily in the 
fast water. At the third cast 
there is a pull and a little shriek 
from the reel, but he is only a 
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small one, and soon comes to 
the net, amid fresh ‘‘ Wahs”’ 
from the bank; the men evi- 
dently think that there must be 
something in this business after 
all. 

This fish, which weighed # lb., 
took the minnow in the very 
place where Juniper and the 
mule had been rolling not five 
minutes before. 

Shambu takes the fish, and 
I wade in again and work 
slowly down the Bridge Shallow. 
Beautiful water this, rippling 
some three feet deep over a bed 
of rounded stones, with here 
and there an inviting eddy 
behind a big boulder. The far 
bank is lined with tall grasses 
that lean swaying over the 
water, throwing a belt of shade 
over the tiny white-flowered 
water-weeds at their feet ; while 
on our own side the bank is a 
mass of great rocks, rank grass, 
and thistles, dotted with patches 
of crane’s-bill, thyme, and an 
occasional clump of foxgloves. 

For cast after cast the little 
Devon swings across and round 
without an offer; so I reel up 
and change it for a small 
hogback spoon. Some ten 
yards down-stream, where that 
big boulder juts out from the 
bank, is a sure holt for a fish. 
Carefully the spoon is dropped 
a yard above it, and worked 
slowly round. Nothing. <A 
second cast—sink it deeper this 
time—and then a savage tug 
and a whir from the reel, and 
he is away down the pool with 
it. The little rod arches grace- 
fully, and he is stopped just 
above the weir, when he turns 
and comes head over tail out 


of the water, to fall back with 
a resounding splash, making the 
ripples glitter in the sunlight, 

Luckily I know that the cagt 
is sound ; and so I put on all 
the pressure I dare, to get him 
past me and safely up-stream; 
for I cannot land him, as the 
bank is too steep, and I cannot 
wade down below him, as the 
depth of the weir-pool is at 
least six feet. The fish bores 
backwards and forwards across 
the stream, playing deep ; then 
the strain tells, or else stirs 
him to action; for he comes 
streaking up-stream in a grand 
rush, with the slack line belly- 
ing out behind. But the little 
spoon holds; and now he is 
safely above me, and tiring 
fast; a few more desperate 
plunges, and then he comes 
floating down on his side to the 
waiting net. I stumble up- 
stream and ashore; he just 
goes the 3} lb. 

On again, to the weir-pool 
itself this time ; a deep, eddy- 
ing bit of water where success 
is turned to failure, and I 
lose two good fish in five 
minutes, the second one after 
he has been played to the edge 
of the net. 

I leave out the next rapid, 
which is too fast to fish, and 
walk down to the Castle Pool, 
which lies below an old Crusader 
castle, and supplies a head of 
water for a mill about half a 
mile farther down the valley. 
As we pass through some sedgy 
grass at the edge of a millet- 
field, Bill puts up a belated 
bevy of quail, turning round to 
look at me reproachfully whet 
no shot follows. 
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We pick up two fish here and 
lose one, and so on down- 
stream; a fish in the Broad 
Shallow; a heavy one lost in 
the Whirlpool; two killed and 
three lost in the Long Reach ; 
and so we come to the end of 
the fishable water. The sun is 
high now; it must be at least 
twelve o’clock. I climb out 
on to the bank, and lay out the 
fish under an oleander bush. 
What beauties they are! All 
seem to be in good condition, 
with olive-green backs and clear 
golden sides and bellies ; really 
not unlike small mahseer in 
their general colouring and the 
arrangement of their fins. With 
the small one hooked just 
below the bridge, we have killed 
seven and lost seven; a high 
percentage of losses, perhaps, 
but these fish have bony 
mouths, and it is a lucky hook 
that takes hold every time. 

We walk slowly back to the 
picquet. The sun is so strong 
now that the ferrules of the 
rod are almost too hot to 
touch. As I wade across the 
Broad Shallow I cannot resist 
having one or two more casts 
under the fringing trees. Sure 
enough, a small fish takes the 
spoon ; and seeing its splashing 
antics, Bill, who has been 
standing on a rock beside me, 
loses control and plunges madly 
into the water after the fish, 
which promptly comes unstuck. 
Bill looks so comically dis- 
appointed, as he swims round 
in circles, that I have not the 
heart to curse him ; it is lucky 
that he did not succeed in 
hooking himself. 

We arrive at the post, hot 
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and thirsty, to find that the 
admirable Shambu has not only 
prepared a splendid lunch of 
fish, sausages, and pink water- 
melon, but has also caught two 
fish himself off the bridge, with 
a hand-line and a lump of paste. 
They are not very large, it is 
true ; but Shambu is extremely 
pleased about it, though he 
affects to think the game rather 
easy. 

The morning’s sport, the 
excellent lunch, and the heat 
of the sun all invite gentle 
meditation in the shade of a 
bivouac sheet; and it is not 
till late afternoon that we go 
out again, with the fly-rod this 
time, and up-stream instead 
of down. One of the N.C.O.’s, 
named Khalifa, begs the loan 
of the little -255, and gets it; 
though what he is going to 
shoot with it I do not know. 
The ‘255 is the apple of my 
eye, but I know Khalifa; a 
best quality rifle is to him 
infinitely more precious than a 
best quality woman ; and that 
is saying a lot. 

Up-stream of the bridge, the 
water is calm and slow-flowing 
and fairly deep ; one can wade 
in only a very few places. As 
the sun sinks lower, numbers 
of flies and moths come out, 
and some of them flutter over 
the water, where the fish take 
them freely, while treating 
my flies with the greatest in- 
difference. 

After an hour of fruitless 
stalking and casting, I reel up 
and sit dejectedly on the bank, 
wondering what the infernal 
beasts will take. Fily-fishing 
seems to be a waste of time; 
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I had much better have taken 
out the spinning rod again. 

The sun has gone now, and 
the hills on either side of the 
valley are black against the 
red sky. There is still plenty 
of reflected light on the stream ; 
and by it I notice a cloud 
of orange-bodied moths which 
have appeared from nowhere, 
and on which, when they fall 
on the stream, the fish are 
feeding rapidly. Oh, well; 
might as well have a stab 
at it; so on goes a big 
Orange Sedge, and I cover a 
good rise with it, the first cast 
falling exactly as it should. 
Wonder of wonders, he takes 
it! and then he is away in an 
arrowy rush; a good fish, by 
the feel of him. But the river 
here is wide and deep and 
clear of weeds; and though 
the seven-foot rod cannot stop 
him, it turns him at last, and 
he is floated to the net just as 
the moon tops the hill. The 
fish is within an ounce of 3 Ib. ; 
not bad for a 3-oz. rod. 

And so home very con- 
tentedly, to find that Khalifa 
has shot three rock-pigeons, 
which he now presents to me 
with a grin of triumph. I 
have some qualms about close 
seasons and nesting times ; how- 
ever, the pigeons are shot, so 
I take one, and very good it 
tastes afterwards. Khalifa has, 
of course, managed to ‘ hallal ’ 
the other two. 

He apologises for having used 
four cartridges instead of three. 
I should have taken at least 
eight for the same result. 

The Khattaks have some 
visitors ; two of our own Indian 


officers and the Risaldar-Majoy 
of the st Lancers, who haye 
ridden down to see the sacreq 
well near the post. Some mors 
or less insulting telephone meg. 
sages have arrived for me, ang 
have been carefully copied out 
in sprawling block letters by 
a grinning Punjabi signaller, 
Well, I shall exercise the carrier 
pigeons at crack of dawn to. 
morrow; you cannot answer 
back by the picquet carrier 
pigeons ! 

A bathe in the weir-pool and 
another Shambu-prepared meal 
are most comforting ; and then, 
as one sits outside the little 
bivouac tent in the moonlight, 
with Bill sprawled at his ease 
beside the chair, the men drop 
in by twos and threes for a 
‘buck’ and a smoke. Very 
picturesque they look, in vol- 
uminous white clothes and gaily 
embroidered chaplis, with here 
and there a bright handkerchief 
or kulla, or perhaps a flower 
stuck behind an ear, pink 
against the black bobbed hair. 
Shambu produces cigarettes, 
and soon we are hearing the 
old tale of sport and war in 
many lands; stories of France 
and East Africa, of Mesopo- 
tamia and Middle Asia, mixed 
up with more homely myth or 
legend of their own ‘ vale of 
sweetness,’ handed down, pet- 
haps, from Alexander’s time; 
of the mighty markhor shot by 
that sahib in the Kajnag; of 
the time when the bison tossed 
the Major and bent the stout 
barrels of a double °577 as if 
they had been lead gas-pipes; 
of the famous rearguard action 
in the last Black Mountain 
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campaign ; of lions and strange 
pivouacs in Somaliland, and of 
the long shell-torn lines of 
Flanders; of the bitter Twin 
Sisters’ fight near Jaffa, and of 
incredible hardships and ad- 
yentures on the Pamirs, ‘ the 
Roof of the World’; the 
younger soldiers listening in 
respectful silence while their 
seniors, hard-bitten veterans 
of half a dozen fronts, spin 
wondrous yarns of travel and 
grim ventures over half the 
globe. 

The moon, riding high in a 
cloud-flecked heaven, bathes 
the narrow valley in light, 
tuning the rippling water to 
fretted silver, and showing up 
clearly cach stone and cranny 
of the queer arched bridge, and 
squat picquet with its sand- 
bagged walls. The far hill 
still shows black, bordered with 
a faint silver radiance; and 
away up the valley the mist is 
rising, dimly luminous, off Lake 
Huleh. There is no sound save 
the steady ripple of water, the 
occasional cry of a jackal, and 
the quiet murmur of talk round 
the fire. 

Suddenly a hail from the 
sentry on the terrace; an 
answering call from the far 
side of the bridge; and then 
one by one a long string of 
camels drifts up, padding 
silently down the white road, 
the drivers trudging patiently 
beside them ; huddled, enormous 
shapes in the moonlight. With 
a brief excuse, the havildar 
rises and walks up to the bend 
in the road above the bivouac, 
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where the caravan must pass. 
We hear him halt it; there 
follows a low-toned conversa- 
tion in heaven knows what 
language, and he comes back. 
“A Damascus caravan with 
merchandise for Cairo ; I think 
they will ship it from Beirut or 
Jaffa ; carpets, silks, and such 
triflese—do you wish to buy, 
Huzoor?” I feel that I should 
like to buy very much; _ it 
would be almost like purchasing 
romance done up in a bale of 
coarse cloth. But ten o’clock 
at night is a bad time, and 
anyway I reflect that I have no 
money, so the havildar waves 
his hand, and the caravan, 
after a parting salutation, sways 
on, the leading camel’s bell 
tinkling musically in the 
silence, 

But now the time is drawing 
on, and the lads begin to take 
their leave. I sit out by the 
river a little longer before turn- 
ing into the tiny bivouac, to be 
lulled to sleep by the whisper 
of the faint breeze in the grasses 
and the murmur of the restless 
water. And next morning, 
when the bivouac is packed 
and loaded, and Juniper saddled, 
with Bill jumping round all 
impatience to be off, it is with 
very real regret that one 
leaves the friendly valley with 
its green-fringed banks, soft 
breezes, and clear friendly water ; 
for this land of magic, some- 
times soft and smiling, some- 
times bleak and stern, has laid 
its spell on us; and ‘‘ he who 
drinks Jordan water must, some 
day, return.”’ 





UPS AND DOWNS. 


BY WENDY. 


WHEN I first joined a flying 
club some years ago, I was the 
only girl member among about 
twenty men, most of them 
young; and a gay and irre- 
sponsible crowd we were! I 
immediately adopted them all 
as brothers, and became known 
as Wendy, because, they said, 
I would have to look after them 
and sew on their buttons. 

We were a very happy family, 
and we lived, most of us, at a 
guest-house, called the Hall, on 
the edge of the aerodrome. It 
was kept by a charming Scotch 
lady, Mrs Maclean, who, I 
really believe, loved us all, 
noisy crowd that we were, 


flying over her chimney-pots 
and almost knocking them off ; 
rushing in and out at all hours 
of the day, often very grubby 
and nearly always late for 


meals. But she was a dear, 
and just like a mother to us 
all; most of all to me, for it 
seems she had always wanted 
a daughter. 

I arrived one evening feeling 
very small and rather shy, to 
be met at the station by four 
or five of my brothers to be, 
who were no doubt anxious to 
see what the new girl pupil 
would be like. I-was packed 
into a car, and whizzed off to 
the Hall, where I received such 
@ warm and gracious welcome 
from Mrs Maclean that I im- 
mediately felt at home. The 


boys wanted to take me straight 
over to the aerodrome to fiy, 
but it was nearly time for 
dinner, so I hurried upstairs to 
change, hearing all the time the 
busy buzzing noise of aero- 
planes coming and _ going, 
Suddenly there was a deafening 
roar, and looking out of the 
window I saw an aeroplane 
flying low, straight for my 
bedroom window! I waved, 
and plainly saw a laughing 
face and answering wave as the 
little plane zoomed upwards 
over the roof. A voice from 
below informed me that it was 
my future instructor come to 
say ‘How do you do?” to his 
new pupil. 

During dinner the conversa- 
tion was all about flying. I 
was not completely at sea, for 
I had read many books on 
aviation and had already been 
up several times as a passenger. 
To the uninitiated the talk 
would have been an unintelli- 
gible jargon. One said to 
another, “I tried P.S. this 
morning—a nice kite ; but she 
floats rather. I went and shot 
up Jerry, then came back and 
did a lovely three-pointer in 
the centre of the aerodrome.” 
He broke off and _ listened— 
somewhere quite close an aero- 
plane seemed to be making 
funny noises. There was 4 
loud buzz, growing in rapidity 
and intensity, then silence, and 
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then the engine was heard 

in. ‘‘ Hello,’’ said the first 
speaker. ‘ There’s old Peters, 
shooting a line.”” Someone 
explained to me that it was the 
chief instructor, looping over 
the house. We all adjourned to 
the garden, and watched a 
marvellous display of aero- 
patics just over our heads. 
“ He’s come over to show you 
what he can do,”’ a tall, fair boy 
remarked tome. ‘ That’s G.T. 
he’s flying; she’s a Gipsy; 
perhaps they’ll let you try her 
out in the morning.” 

I wondered what kind of 
aeroplane a G.T. was, not 
having heard of any by that 
name before. Later I learnt 
that all the Club machines 
were Moths, with either Gipsy 
or Cirrus engines, and that 
they were familiarly referred 
to by the last two letters of 
their registration marks. 

I went to bed early, meaning 
to be up in good time in the 
morning ready to fly. As soon 
as I was in bed there was a 
tap at the door, and in came 
Mrs Maclean, to see if I was 
quite comfortable and if I 
had everything I wanted. No 
sooner had she entered than 
there was a great commotion 
in the drive below, of cars 
being started up and going 
off. “ What is that ? ’’ I asked. 
“Oh, it’s the boys going off 
somewhere on the spree. They 
are dears, of course,” she said 
with a sigh, “but I do wish 
they would go to bed and not 
Tush about the countryside 
half the night.” 

That night I dreamt that 
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I was flying the blue-and-silver 
Moth called G.T., and that I 
was looping and spinning and 
rolling with the greatest of 
ease, and when I woke I made 
up my mind that before long I 
would make the dream come 
true. But many things were 
to happen and many lessons 
were to be taken before I 
attained such easy proficiency. 

It was a lovely sunny morn- 
ing, and as there was no need 
to hurry up, I lay idly dreaming, 
and planning all the wonderful 
things I would do when I had 
learnt to fly alone. 

Breakfast was a late but 
very merry meal. There I 
met Jim, the junior instructor, 
whose pupil I was to be. He 


was @ boy of perhaps twenty- 
two or twenty-three ; cool and 
imperturbable, a brilliant pilot, 
with unlimited daring, and the 


engaging manners of a small 
and cheeky boy ; but he proved 
to be a good instructor and a 
jovial friend. 

As soon as breakfast was 
over, we all trooped off to the 
aerodrome and found Mr Peters 
waiting to take me up. I 
was to have one lesson with 
him before he went on his 
three weeks’ holiday. He was 
a tall, grave person, of whom 
most of his pupils stood some- 
what in awe, and whom Jim 
plainly worshipped. I do not 
think he could have been very 
impressed with the sight of 
his new pupil; I am so ab- 
surdly small. 

He took me over to an 
aeroplane, and explained to 
me the use of the three principal 
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controls: the rudder, the 
throttle, and the joy - stick. 
Having grasped the working 
of these, I was next shown 
various dials on the instrument- 
board and told their uses: 
the revolution-counter, the alti- 
meter, and then the air-speed 
indicator. 

I listened carefully, but I 
think instructions are never 
quite clearly grasped until one 
has tried them out and put 
them to the test. 

Many hands now helped me 
into my flying things. LEar- 
phones were fixed into my 
helmet, and their use explained 
to me. A long, flexible tube 
hangs from them, and this is 
plugged into a tube in the 
pupil’s cockpit, which goes 
through to the instructor’s seat, 
where he has a mouthpiece 
into which he speaks. Mr 
Peters also wore phones which 
were connected with my cock- 
pit, so that we could quite 
easily carry on a conversation 
in the air. Then my helmet 
and goggles were firmly fixed 
on, my leather coat buttoned 
up, and I climbed into the 
pilot’s cockpit. 

The instructor sits in the 
passenger’s seat in front, with 
a complete set of controls 
which work in conjunction with 
those of the pupil. Thus he 
can take charge and fly the 
plane himself whenever he 
wishes. ‘Hello,’ said Mr 
Peters, looking round for me, 
‘“‘where is my pupil?” For, 
sitting in the aeroplane, I 
was so small I had entirely 
disappeared from view. I could 


neither see over the side nop 
be seen, and my feet, alas, dig 
not touch the rudder bar at 
all! So they packed me up 
with cushions, and with three 
to sit on and three more behind 
my back, I could just manage 
to look over the side, and, with 
a stretch, keep my toes on the 
rudder bar when it was ad- 
justed to the fullest extent, 
When I was settled, with the 
safety belt done up and my 
phones plugged in, Mr Peters 
climbed into his seat and spoke 
to me through the phones to 
see if I could hear. He told 
me that he would take off and 
climb to about 2000 feet, and 
then give me the controls and 
see what I could do. There 
followed a few more explana- 
tions, a bumpy ride over the 
aerodrome, a quick and skilful 
take-off, and we were in the 
sky, climbing to 2000 feet. 

At that height a voice came 
through the phones: “ Will 
you take over now and try 
and keep her flying straight 
and level?” At first the aero- 
plane seemed to be flying itself, 
as I just held the stick lightly 
in my hand. Then gusts of 
wind came and caught us, and 
it plunged and lurched like 4 
ship in a rough sea. The voice 
came through again. “ You 
are flying left wing down, keep 
it up a little, and try and fly 
quite straight by some land- 
mark. Take the railway line 
and fly along it.’’ After a few 
minutes it seemed quite easy 
to do that, and I think I suc- 
ceeded fairly well, for I heard 
the voice saying, “ That is 
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very good, but keep the nose 
down. Youare climbing slightly 
all the time.’”’ And so I was ; 
for, looking at the altimeter, I 
found it registered 2300. I was 
next ordered to climb a little, 
keeping the speed indicator at 
a steady sixty m.p.h. That I 
seemed to do quite successfully 
too, for the voice again said 
“Good.” Then I was told to 
pull the stick right back and 
stall the aeroplane to see the 
effect. 

Stalling an aeroplane means 
that it loses flying speed and 
falls. The air must flow over 
the aerofoil surfaces at a given 
speed, usually between forty- 
five and sixty miles an hour, at 
which speed the machine is 
supported by the pressure and 
suction of the air. If it falls 
below this speed the plane is 
no longer air-borne and will 
drop rapidly until it has once 
more gained flying speed by 
diving. This is quite a safe 
maneuvre if carried out at a 
sufficient height, but if an 
aeroplane is stalled acciden- 
tally or carelessly too near the 
ground the result is inevitably 
avery nasty crash. 

Having heard much of the 
dire and awful consequences 
of a stall, I pulled the stick 
back rather gingerly, and held 
it there. I noticed the nose 
went up and the aeroplane 
Tapidly lost speed, the needle 
on the indicator dropping from 
sixty to fifty, to forty. Then 
the nose plunged downwards 
and the controls became slack 
and useless in my hands. 

“Tt’s all right,” the voice 
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assured me. “I’ve got her; 
you keep hold, though, too. 
Look, we are gaining speed 
and diving. The controls are 
stiffening up. Now, pull the 
stick back slightly and keep 
her on an even keel.’”’ Then 
after a pause, “Good; not 
frightened, were you ? ” 

““'No,”’ I said, “ not a bit.’’ 

Then, “Give her to me. 
Would you like a loop before 
we go down ? ” 

‘* Yes,” I shouted into the 
mouthpiece, “I should simply 
love it.” 

He took over the controls 
with a sure and steady touch, 
opened the throttle wide, and 
we climbed again to 2000 feet. 
Then came a headlong, rushing 
dive, and up and over, and we 
had looped the loop before I 
knew where I was. It was such 
a quaint sensation, it made 
me laugh, and I asked for just 
one more before we went down. 

‘““No,” said Mr _ Peters 
firmly. ‘ You’ve already had 
more than is good for you at 
first.” 

He took me back to earth, 
where I was met and officially 
welcomed by the manager of 
the Club, who asked: ‘“ How 
did she get on? ” 

“Oh, quite well; she took 
to it like a duck takes to water. 
She’ll fly in no time.” 

Then others came up to 
ask how I had got on, and I 
was introduced to several more 
pupils who lived, or were 
staying, in the district ; among 
them a short, rosy-faced Ameri- 
can with merry eyes and brown 
curly hair. 
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‘“‘ Say, baby,” he said, “‘ you 
kinder look as if you oughter 
be in class still.’’ 

I tried to wither him with a 
glance, and said in a scathing 
voice, “‘ I left school ages ago, 
and I’m years older than I 
look. What are you doing 
here, anyway, without your 
father and mother ? ” 

There were shouts of laughter 
at that, and he admitted that 
he was the great age of twenty- 
two. 

“Why, so am I,’ I said; 
whereupon we were christened 
‘the twins,’ and soon became 
the greatest of friends. 

The days passed very pleas- 
antly, the greater part ef our 
time being spent at the aero- 
drome taking lessons or sitting 
in deck-chairs in the sun and 
forever talking of that fascin- 
ating and absorbing topic upon 
which we were all so keen. 
Sometimes we would go into 
the hangars and learn about 
the rigging, fitting and con- 
struction of the planes, and 
there was usually something 
interesting to watch. Someone 
would perhaps be practising 
landings with an instructor, 
preparatory to going solo. He 
would land, take off, do a 
short circuit round the aero- 
drome, turn into wind, and 
land again. This would be 
done perhaps a dozen times 
or more, and we would all 
sit up and take notice and see 
if he came down lightly like a 
bird, or if he bounced and hit 
the ground again. Sometimes 
a pupil would be going up for 
his first lesson in spins—a 
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hair-raising experience, often 
resulting in violent air-sicknegs, 
Best of all, there were the 
first solos to watch. We knew 
when a pupil was nearly ready; 
then after some landing 
practice, the instructor would 
get out in the middle of the 
aerodrome, and off would £0 
the novice on his first flight 
alone. 

*¢ Just one circuit, and down 
again,’’ was usually the order 
given, and we held our breath 
and jumped up to watch for 
the landing—the most im- 
portant point of all. Usually 
a first solo would be quite 
good, and the landing safe; 
but not always. A pupil would 
sometimes smash a machine on 
landing, or misjudge his ap- 
proach and come in much too 
high. I have seen a first soloist, 
a girl who came to the school 
in my second year, make six 
desperate attempts to get into 
the aerodrome and miss it 
every time, getting more and 
more hot and bothered at each 
failure. Her seventh round 
was a do-or-die shot, and she 
crashed on to the aerodrome 
from about thirty feet up, 
having flattened out and pre- 
pared to land too soon. The 
result was a cut forehead, a 
badly damaged aeroplane, and 
a long lecture from her it- 
structor. That was her first 
and last attempt at solo flying. 

There were other activities 
as well as flying. An enter 
prising person had started some 
riding stables near the Club, 80 
I usually began my day at 
eight o’clock with a canter 
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over fields, sometimes alone, 
put often with my twin, leaving 
the others peacefully sleeping. 
Usually on hot days I sug- 
gested going for a swim before 
lunch, and generally ended by 
taking the whole of the aero- 
drome with me. We packed 
into cars, and went off to a 
lovely old hotel with a garden 
full of flowers, and lawns slop- 
ing down to the riverside. 
There was a special bathing 
pool made in a widened part of 
the river, with a high-dive, 
spring-board, and chute, and 
we thoroughly enjoyed our- 
selves, behaving like a crowd 
of children let loose from school. 
We would then return to lunch, 
very late and very hungry, to 
be met by our long-suffering 
hostess, and to hear that lunch 
had been waiting for over half 
an hour. I would sometimes 


take my dear Scotch lady there 


to tea with me alone. We 
loved these quiet times to- 
gether, for we had soon become 
the greatest friends. I can 
never adequately describe her 
goodness and kindness to me, 
and the love and care with 
which she surrounded me 
always. 

Meanwhile my flying was 
progressing well. I had learnt 
to take off, to climb, to turn 
and glide, and I was just 
beginning to master the intri- 
cacies of the approach. Jim 
would often laugh loudly over 
the phones at my unsuccessful 
attempts to glide and turn into 
the aerodrome at the right 
height. I did the most absurd 
things. I would sometimes 
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arrive right over the centre of 
the aerodrome; the engine 
throttled back, the glide fin- 
ished, all ready to flatten out 
and land—at well over 100 feet 
up! Then as I was beginning 
to wonder how on earth I was 
going to get rid of all that 
surplus height, and avoid land- 
ing on the hangars at the far 
end, I would feel the throttle 
firmly opened and Jim would 
say, ‘ You won’t get into this 
aerodrome unless you move it 
half a mile ahead. You’ll have 
to go round again.’”’ I muttered 
into the phones that I did 
think he might just hint when 
would be the best time to 
throttle back and turn. ‘ No,’’ 
he said. ‘The best way to 
learn is by making mistakes 
and correcting them yourself.” 
So next time I thought things 
out carefully and throttled 
back much sooner, and turned 
in just at the right moment to 
land in the circle. Gradually 
it happened more and more 
often that I made a perfect 
approach, and I really seemed 
to be developing that sixth 
sense that must belong to 
airmen, helping them to judge 
heights and distances un- 
erringly. 

Also I learnt to spin, and, 
strange to say, I loved it. We 
were all obliged to do this 
before going solo, as an aero- 
plane will sometimes get into 
a spin itself if mishandled by 
a beginner. 

I went up with Jim, who 
explained to me just what to 
do ; how to start the aeroplane 
spinning ; how to correct the 
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spin and bring it out. It 
seemed quite easy. I pulled 
the stick back and back until 
we stalled, and then kicked 
the rudder hard over to the 
left—and suddenly the whole 
world seemed to be upside 
down and spinning round! It 
really was the most amazing 
sensation I had ever felt. I 
sat back in astonished con- 
templation of my handiwork, 
and laughed. 

Then Jim asked over the 
phones: ‘ Well, what are you 
going to do about it? Are 
we going to spin to earth ? ” 

““T’m afraid so,” I laughed, 
“because I’ve quite forgotten 
how to stop!” I felt his 
hands on the stick, centralising 
it, and his feet correcting the 
rudder—and behold ! the world 
stood still—and once more we 
floated on an even keel. 

“Why, you’re laughing,” Jim 
accused me over the phones. 
Then he told me to climb up 
and do another, and I promised 
faithfully this time to remember 
what to do. I did it easily, 
then another, and another, all 
with great success. 

The others, too, were making 
progress. Twin was just about 
at my stage still. Karl was 
already making short cross- 
country flights alone. Dick, 
our star turn, was wrestling 
with stunts. Pat, an Irish 
boy, and Billy from the North 
had both gone solo. Bob, 
whom we teased and called 
the bloated millionaire because 
of his propensity for buying 
new expensive cars, had just 
passed his A. licence tests. 


He celebrated this event by 
buying a brand-new Puss Moth 
and smashing it up within 5 
week! All the others were 
coming on too, and Jim had 
had his hands full and was 
usually flying from ten o'clock 
till dusk. 

On Sunday mornings I had 
what the boys termed an early 
Victorian habit of going to 
church. On one of these days 
I called in at the aerodrome 
on my way home to collect 
my family and take them 
back to lunch. Mr Peters, I 
found, had returned. He said 
he was pleased to hear how 
well I had been getting on; 
told me that he was booked 
up all that day, but would 
like to give me a _ lesson 
first thing Monday morning. 
Sunday was usually a very 
social day at the Club. Visitors 
often arrived by air to tea, 
and lots of local members, both 
flying and non-flying, came in 
to spend the day. 

Jim had promised to give 
me a lesson after tea; for I 
was finding landings rather 
difficult, and wanted to get 
in a few good ones before 
going to Mr Peters next day. 
I did three good ones, and 
decided to leave it at that, 
and asked to spend the rest 
of my lesson doing spins. I 
did one or two, and then, on 
looking down, I discovered we 
were not the only people i 
the sky doing stunts. Mr 
Peters was giving a superb 
display of skill not far below. 
He looped, stall-turned, and 
rolled. Then climbing high 
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above us, he did a most 
spectacular dive on to the 
gerodrome. Once more he 
climbed, waving as he passed 
close by. Then something 
happened ; what it was we 
never knew. He came hurtling 
down from above, and nearly 
swept us with him as he went. 
I heard Jim mutter, ‘ God, 
she’s out of control. Oh, 
Peters!”? he shrieked, as the 
aeroplane hit the ground at 
200 m.p.h. and shattered into 
bits. Then there was a terrible 
stillness—nothing moved—and 
Jim put his head on the side 
of the cockpit and sobbed. 
There was nothing I could 
do or say, so I flew him gently 
round till he came to himself, 
which he very soon did. It 
was quite impossible to land ; 
for people were pouring across 
the aerodrome from all sides. 
Then, suddenly, I felt Jim’s 
hands on the controls. ‘ Give 
her to me,” he said abruptly, 
and we dived steeply on to the 
wreck, looking anxiously for 
some sign of life there. <A 
policeman, by that time, had 
arrived, and a way was cleared 
for us to land. We came down 
over the other side of the 
aerodrome, and Jim, jumping 
out before we had really 
stopped, shouted to me as he 
ran: “You are not to come; 
go straight into the club-house.”’ 

I felt just dazed, surprised, 
and hurt that such a dreadful 
thing could happen. It was 
my first experience of a crash. 
Nobody seemed to have any 
idea what had caused it, and 
the mystery was never solved. 
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The manager came in and 
found us sitting in silent groups. 
He held the theory that used 
to be prevalent in the R.A.F. 
training schools—that after a 
serious crash all novices should 
be sent up at once, in case they 
lost their nerve and never flew 
again. 

“This is a very sad and 
dreadful thing to have hap- 
pened,’ said the manager, ad- 
dressing the company in general, 
“but we must not allow it to 
have a bad effect on the Club’s 
flying. There are three aero- 
planes outside, waiting to be 
used.”” Jim, who was once 
more his cool and collected 
self, said to me, ‘* Well, Wendy, 
shall we finish your lesson ? ” 
‘¢ Yes,” I said, ‘‘I think we’d 
better.”” I taxied out across 
the aerodrome, keeping as far 
from that pathetic heap of 
wreckage as I could; headed 
her into wind and took off into 
the sky. 

I flew round quietly at first, 
and was glad to get away from 
the crowd; for suddenly I 
found that I was crying. Then 
I did six landings ; some good, 
some bad; and having broken 
the ice, we gave up and came 
down, but no other aeroplanes 
went up that night to fly. The 
Club was closed till after the 
funeral, and most of us went 
away for a few days. 

When we came back we were 
greeted with the news that a 
new instructor had been found, 
and that he would arrive next 
day. We were all rather curious 
to see what he would be 
like, and sincerely hoped he 
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would be nice. The older 
members gloomily shook their 
heads, and said he could never 
be anything like Mr Peters. 
He was not. 

He was old—at least, quite 
middle-aged, and rather pom- 
pous—and I have never heard 
anyone talk so much in my 
life. We christened him Pop, 
and Pop he remained as long 
as he was at the Club. He took 
over control completely, and 
ordered poor Jim about like a 
small boy. Jim stood it for a 
week, and then I think he just 
saw red, for he went off with 
one of the Club aeroplanes and 
indulged in such an orgy of 
shooting up all round the dis- 
trict that he was found out, 
and dismissed next day. Poor 
old Jim, we never saw him 
again. 

Pop was a fidgety instructor, 
and found fault with all I did. 
He told us none of us could fly, 
and put us all back to the 
beginning. He would taxi us 
out for a lesson ; for he did not 
seem to consider us fit even to 
do that, and there in the middle 
of the aerodrome, while we sat 
waiting to go off, he would 
talk and talk and talk... . 
Every day, and to each one of 
us, he gave the same old 
lecture on the theory of flight ; 
the use of the controls, and the 
correct way to take off, till we 
could say it backwards and 
knew it off by heart. I used to 
sit there, fuming with im- 
patience and longing to be off, 
while he told me at great 
length how to do things I had 
done perfectly before he came. 


I was not allowed to touch 
landings, and the magic thought 
of solo had faded far away, 
Then came the time for Twin 
to go back to America, bitterly 
disappointed that he had not 
got his licence. My stay, too, 
came to an end; for I had 
promised to go abroad. So] 
bade farewell to all my beloved 
aeroplanes, and took leave of 
my newly acquired family of 
brothers, promising to retum 
next year, and vowing that I 
would get my licence or die in 
the attempt ! 


It was July in the following 
summer before I went back 
to the flying school, and my 
twin, I found, had arrived 
three days before me. Most 
of the old pupils had gone, 
and were replaced by new 
members. Pop was still there, 
and working very hard; for 
his assistant, who had taken 
Jim’s place, had been taken 
ill. 

It was lovely getting into 
flying things again, and it was 
with a feeling of sheer delight 
that I climbed once more into 
an aeroplane, settled myself 
down in the cockpit and felt 
the controls in my hands. 
Pop wedged himself into the 
front seat, and evidently as- 
sumed that I had forgotten 
all I ever knew, for he gave 
me, if possible, a longer lecture 
than ever before. I thought I 
took off beautifully, and 
climbed, dived, and turned, 
and thoroughly enjoyed myself 
for half an hour. It is true, 1 
made rather a bad shot at the 
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approach, but Pop side-slipped 
off the surplus height, and we 
landed neatly in the middle of 
the aerodrome. He did not 
seem as thrilled with my 
performance as I was myself. 
Then Pop was taken ill. I 
had only been back about a 
week, when the doctor said 
he had been badly over-work- 
ing and must have a whole 
month’s rest. This was a 
serious predicament for the 
Club; for there we had an 
aerodrome and lovely weather, 
plenty of aeroplanes and a 
school full of pupils, but no 
one to teach us to fly. It is 
not easy to find good instructors 
at a moment’s notice in the 
summer. In the end it was 


Pop himself who solved the 
problem by inviting two old 
friends of his R.A.F. days to 
spend a month’s 


‘ holiday ’ 
at the Club and relieve him of 
his work. 

Captain O’Hara was an Irish- 
man who had resigned his 
commission two years before. 
He had been out of a job for 
six months, and feeling very 
bored with life, was conse- 
quently glad to fill the gap. 
His nickname was Ruddy, and 
it suited him down to the 
ground, for he had red hair 
and a pleasant red-brown face. 
He was a laughter-loving Irish- 
man, with a spice of dare- 
devil and a ‘brogue.’ He 
settled down at the Club as 
if he had lived there all his 
life, and at once became a 
great favourite with us all. 

Pop’s other friend, Squadron- 
Leader MacDonald, was just 
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as different from Ruddy as 
it was possible to be. He was 
a Scot, tall and big beyond 
the ordinary, with tawny hair 
and blue eyes, a stern mouth 
that quite often relaxed into 
a schoolboy grin, showing very 
white teeth against a well- 
tanned face. He had a kind, 
grave manner, with the soft 
voice of the Highlander, and 
the air of a Highland chief. 

He held a position on the 
staff of one of the R.A.F. 
schools, and was said to be 
the most brilliant stunt pilot 
of the day. Pop told me this 
many times over. 

Because of his rank and 
greater flying experience, ‘ Him- 
self of Scotland,’ as I had named 
him, became the chief instructor 
of the Club, with Ruddy as 
assistant, and we looked for- 
ward to better times. 

I was now MacDonald’s pupil, 
and my lessons became a com- 
plete joy to me; for it would 
have been impossible anywhere 
to find a better instructor than 
Himself. He was always kind 
and helpful; I had the most 
perfect confidence in him, and 
he seemed to have confidence 
in me; for he rarely touched 
the controls in my lesson, and 
allowed me to do everything 
myself. 

I improved rapidly under 
MacDonald’s tuition, but land- 
ings still bothered me, rather, 
and even Himself, who was 
always so encouraging, was 
forced to admit that they were 
far below the standard of my 
other flying. I had an idea 
myself that it was because 

D 
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I was so small I still could 
not see properly over the side 
of the plane, for even packed 
in with six cushions I had to 
lie almost flat to keep my feet 
firmly on the rudder bar. I 
had been scolded so often by 
Pop for ‘letting her swing 
in landing’ that I had sacri- 
ficed my view of the ground 
in order to keep the aeroplane 
straight. One day I told Him- 
self, because I had a feeling 
he would do something about 
it—and he did. Looking into 
the cockpit, he asked me to 
put the soles of my feet on the 
rudder. I did so, lying nearly 
flat in the effort. 

‘“ And now, what can you 
see ? ” he asked. 

“Nothing much,” 
forced to admit. 

‘“ And do you mean to say 
you have been trying to fly and 
land like that ? ’’ he questioned. 

‘“‘T had to,” I replied. 

‘‘ What a very wee bird you 
are. We will see what can be 
done,” he remarked as he 
sent for the head ground en- 
gineer. They were a long time 
discussing the matter and 
taking measurements; then 
Himself told me I should have 
a special pair of very long 
extension pedals made at once, 
and that he was quite sure with 
those I should fly just like a 
bird. 

The pedals proved to be a 
great success, and in my lesson 
the next day I was surprised to 
find myself landing with com- 
parative ease. Himself was 
very pleased, and said that, as 
a reward, he would take me 


I was 


for a joy-ride into the ‘lang 
beyond the clouds,’ as we called 
it. This was only possible on 
grey days, and he would oe. 
casionally give me this treat 
after a lesson when I had been 
flying particularly well. It wag 
a close, grey day, and thick 
masses of clouds hung all over 
the sky at about 3000 feet, 
Himself took over control, and 
pointed the nose of the aero- 
plane up to the clouds. Up 
and up we went, climbing 
higher and -higher, until we 
left the grey world far behind, 
Now we were flying actually 
in the clouds and were wrapped 
around with that white, im- 
penetrable dampness that makes 
one shiver even on the hottest 
day. Then suddenly we seemed 
to burst right into Heaven or 
Fairyland, or whatever one 
likes to call that blue and 
sunny land that always lies 
beyond the darkest clouds. 
We flew gently around in this 
dream-world for a time until I 
remembered that Himself had 
promised to do me a loop. He 
was much amused at my passion 
for stunts, and looped and 
Spun and rolled with complete 
abandon, pausing occasionally 
to ask if I was all right, and if 
I was quite sure I was enjoying 
myself. 

I assured him I had never 
enjoyed anything so much be- 
fore. Then up went the nose 
of the aeroplane, and we turned 
over, spinning first through the 
blue sky, then through the 
clouds, then through the grey 
day, back to earth. 

We landed, feeling marvel- 
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lously refreshed, a8 one does 
on returning from a flight in 
the upper air. We found 
Ruddy nearly asleep on his 
verandah. He asked how I 
liked the new pedals, and on 
hearing they were a great 
success, asked if I was nearly 
ready for solo. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Himself, 
“put I am not much liking to 
think of her flying alone just 
yet.” But he promised to let 
me go solo as soon as he came 
pack from the week-end away. 

When I went to the aero- 
drome on the Saturday morn- 
ing I was greeted by a wildly 
excited Twin, who proudly 
announced that he had just 
gone solo, and that he had left 
me miles behind. 

“Oh, you wretch!” I said, 
quite forgetting to congratulate 
him, “I shall go and find 
Ruddy at once, and make him 
let me go too’; for there had 
always existed a fierce rivalry 
between us as to who would be 
a pilot first. 

“Oh, so that’s it, is it?” 
laughed Ruddy, after I had 
explained the matter to him. 
“Very well, my child, you 
shall go if you are good. But 
what Himself of Scotland will 
say, when he comes back, I 
dare not think.’’ 

For forty-five minutes that 
afternoon I flew with Ruddy 
and worked hard on landings. 
Then at last he declared himself 
perfectly satisfied, and climbed 
out and let me go. No one 
can imagine what a lovely 
feeling it is to be free and 
allowed to fly alone in the sky 
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for the first time. Ruddy 
made me promise faithfully 
to do only one circuit and 
then come down, and I assured 
him I should be all right as I 
waved a cheerful farewell and 
went off. Somehow, the aero- 
plane seemed curiously light 
and buoyant with only my 
small weight, and I almost 
had the impression that it was 
flying away with me as I 
soared up into the sky. 

I felt proud and happy and 
most amused to find myself 
alone at last. Luckily my 
approach and landing were 
perfect; and as I taxied in 
I had completely lost my in- 
feriority complex, and was, if 
anything, suffering from swollen 
head. 

That evening I sent a post- 
card to Himself to break the 
news that I had flapped my 
wings alone. 

Meanwhile, all the others 
were getting on too, and life 
was full of excitement and 
first solos. 

We were a very cosmopolitan 
crowd that summer ; for besides 
having a Scotch and an Irish 
instructor and the usual 
number of English pupils, we 
had Marcel, a French boy, 
Lars and Axel, two nice boys 
from Sweden, an Italian count, 
and a Japanese, and last but 
not least, ‘Dombey & Son.’ 
‘Dombey’ was rather a 
pathetic old man, and the 
adoring father of our youngest 
pupil, Paul. Paul was only 
fifteen and still at school, and 
his one ambition in life was to 
become a pilot ; this was much 
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against his father’s wishes, but 
he granted the boy his heart’s 
desire, and in order to take 
what care of him he could, 
accompanied him to the Club. 
I was sorry for the old man, 
for Paul was all he had got. 
He would stand just inside 
the gate watching—watching 
anxiously all the time the 
boy was in the air. Often 
we would try to persuade him 
to come into the Club to sit 
and talk with us, but he rarely 
moved from his point of van- 
tage, and nothing we could do 
seemed to divert his thoughts 
from Paul. 

Twin and I now proceeded 
to have a race to see who could 
pass the tests and get a licence 
first. Each day we did some 
solo and continued having 
lessons too; Himself watched 
over my first flights alone with 
all the care and anxiety of a 
mother with a small child 
learning to walk. He always 
insisted on flying with me 
first, then after a short lesson 
he would get out rather un- 
willingly and say, “Yes, I 
suppose you may go alone now, 
but you will be very careful, 
will you not?” 

I laughed at him and told 
him he was fussy. Still, he 
refused to allow any beginners 
to fly while I was up, and 
this was really quite a necessary 
precaution just at first, for I 
never seemed to. see other 
aeroplanes nearby; in fact I 
nearly flew into Himself one 
day without even knowing he 
was there. He had come up, 
as he often did when I was 


solo, to keep an eye on me ang 
see that I did not stray too 
far from home. We used rather 
grandly to call it our formation 
flying—not that I really dig 
anything as difficult as that, 
Himself did all the manuvring 
that was required; he would 
sometimes be flying along 
quietly beside me and then he 
would disappear for a second, 
and come up laughing on the 
other side. 

Twin and I soon finished 
the necessary hours of solo 
flying, and passed the short 
technical exam. that is re- 
quired for a pilot’s A. licence; 
we had also been up for the 
‘ Medical,’ and had now only 
to pass the actual flying tests 
themselves. 

For the first test, one had 
to fly five figures of eight round 
two given landmarks, and for 
the other, climb to 2000 feet 
with a sealed barograph on 
board, shut off the engine up 
there, and glide all the way 
down to land on a given spot 
or near. Both tests had to be 
watched by an official Air 
Ministry observer, and carried 
out by the pupil flying alone 
in the machine. 

We took them the same day, 
and within a few minutes of 
each other. Everything went 
right for me and I had the good 
fortune to pass both tests on 
the first attempt. 

Twin did well too, and passed 
the eights easily, but had to 
try again for the second test, 
because he rather undershot. 
So at last we were both quali- 
fied pilots with the A. licence, 
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and Royal Aero Club certi- 
ficate as well. 

That night they gave a 
dinner for us at the Club, and 
afterwards we cleared the lounge 
and danced. 

Next day Paul went solo 
and did awfully well. ‘Dom- 
pey’ had been standing, as 
usual, just inside the gate, 
watching Paul’s lesson, as if 
his life depended on the boy’s 
safety. I watched too, for 
Ruddy had told me he would 
send Paul solo if he was flying 
well. Then, after about half 
an hour’s practice, I saw Ruddy 
get out and Himself take his 
place; for it is usual for both 
instructors to pass a pupil out 
before he flies alone, and I 
knew that if Paul did three 
good landings, Himself would 
be satisfied and let him go. 

‘Dombey,’ of course, knew 
nothing of this custom, and I 
was terrified lest he should 
realise what was happening, so 
I went over and tried to dis- 
tract his attention. I found 
him looking anxious, but then 
he always did. He asked if I 
knew why Paul had just gone 
up with another instructor, 
and I told him I thought 
Ruddy was booked for a lesson 
with someone else, and that, 
anyway, Himself was a mar- 
vellous pilot, and Paul would 
be all right with him. This 
seemed to console him, and he 
allowed himself to be enticed 
into the lounge to see some 
photos I had taken of Paul in 
flying kit. Out of the corner 
of my eye I had seen two good 
landings, and only one more 
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was now required. So I bustled 
him into the lounge, and with 
one eye on the window, kept 
him busy looking at my snaps. 

The third good landing had 
been made. I saw Himself 
climb out. He gave a few 
words of advice to his pupil, 
and away went Paul on his 
first solo flight. Rather 
anxiously I watched for the 
landing. Thank goodness, he 
was down! Then I grabbed 
his father’s hand and said, 
‘“‘Come on, we must go and 
congratulate Paul, he’s just 
been up alone.”’ 

Having gained the coveted 
A. licence, Twin and I now 
proceeded to do some advanced 
dual. We took lessons in steep 
turns, side-slips, and forced 
landing, and soon began to do 
cross-country flights. We loved 
this and would often set off 
together to visit neighbouring 
clubs. We usually flew in 
Separate aeroplanes on these 
excursions so that we could 
both count it as flying time 
and enter the hours in the 
pilots’ log-books which we had 
to keep. 

And now I have come to a 
part of my story that is so sad 
I should like to leave it out. 
It was a lovely day in the 
middle of August, and Twin 
and I were flying back from a 
visit to a near-by club. I was 
some little way ahead of him, 
and landed first, and, taxi-ing 
my aeroplane over to the park- 
ing place, I waited for him 
there. I watched him come in 
over the trees at the far end, 
and noticed that he was much 
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too high. I expected to hear 
him open the throttle and go 
round again, but no, he evi- 
dently decided to side-slip off 
his height. Vaguely I wished 
he would not, for his side-slips 
had never been too good. Then 
the most dreadful thing hap- 
pened. I think he must have 
stalled, for the nose of his 
plane went down, and the wings 
fluttered over in half a spin as 
it crashed to earth and burst 
into flames. 

For just one second I was 
too dazed and horrified to 
move, then I dashed across 
the aerodrome in the vain 
hope of rescuing my twin. 
The mechanics from the 
hangars were there before me, 
and stood helpless outside the 
circle of flames—unable to ap- 
proach. Thoughtless of danger, 
I rushed into the blaze and 


began tearing at the framework 


to get him out. My gloves 
were burnt, and my coat had 
caught when Ruddy seized me 
round the waist and dragged 
me out. I think I must have 
been unconscious for a few 
minutes, for later I found 
myself sitting on the ground 
a little way away, my coat 
and gloves beside me, burnt 
and charred from the flames. 
Fire extinguishers were being 
played upon the aeroplane, 
and men with grappling-irons 
attempted to get near, but 
nothing effective could be done. 
It was just a blazing wreck. 
Dumbly I realised that all was 
over, and there was nothing 
I could do to help, so I turned 
away and fled. 
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Himself returning half ap 
hour later to the aerodrome 
was shocked indeed to hear the 
news, and at once being mind- 
ful of his smallest pupil, he 
came to look for me, and found 
me, dressed my burnt hands, 
and left me with Mrs Maclean, 

That was a ghastly night, 
Next morning at eleven o’clock 
I wanted to fly, but Himself 
would not allow it, or even 
let me go to the Club, and, 
after much persuasion, [ 
allowed myself to be motored 
down to the sea to stay with 
some friends. 

At times I felt that I could 
never go back to the aerodrome 
where such a terrible thing had 
occurred, and it took all my 
efforts at self-control to pul 
myself together and go on. 
But after a few days the old 
longing to fly began to reassert 
itself, so I went back and 
threw myself into a_ perfect 
orgy of work in my efforts to 
forget. I started a blind flying 
course, a stunt course, and also 
worked hard at navigation— 
often reading and studying for 
hours at a time. 

After the accident Himself 
redoubled his old vigilance over 
my flying, and hardly liked to 
let me out of his sight. Under 
his careful and expert tuition 
I rapidly became adept at 
stunts, and this cheered me up 
somewhat. 

Then all too soon the time 
came for Himself to leave w 
and go back to his duties in the 
R.A.F.—his leave had expired 
and Pop was coming back. 

On the day of his departure 
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I begged to be allowed to fly 
with him part of the way. So 
we set out together. He was 
flying in his own red plane, and 
I in a blue-and-silver Moth. 
For a time we flew along 
together, side by side, till we 
reached the given landmark 
where I was to turn back. 
The red plane shot a little way 
ahead, and sweeping gracefully 
round, dipped in a military 
salute before it flew away. I 
waved good-bye and turned 
the nose of my aeroplane home- 
ward, feeling sad and suddenly 
bereft, for Himself had been 
so infinitely good to me. How- 
ever, I consoled myself with 
the thought that I should not 
be left entirely without his 
help and guidance ; for he had 
promised to come down each 
week-end to see how I was 
getting on. 

Then Pop came back as 
Chief Instructor of the Club, 
and after a trying half-hour 
with him in the air he admitted 
that I was quite safe; so that 
was the end of Pop for me. 

I now wished to add a new 
stunt to my repertoire—the 
falling leaf—and decided to try 
it alone first and astonish 
Himself when he next came 
down. I waited for a grey 
day with lots of nice thick 
clouds to hide behind, and 
asked Ruddy for an aeroplane 
a8 usual to go up and do some 
stunts, to which request he 
quite unsuspectingly gave his 
consent ; and off I went, head- 
ing for the world that lies 
beyond the clouds. I revelled 
in the sunshine and blue sky, 
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and climbed higher and higher. 
Then I practised a few spins, 
the first turn of which is the 
beginning of the falling leaf; 
this is then checked and another 
turn made in the opposite 
direction, and so on. 

It is not a particularly safe 
or easy manoeuvre, and it 


needs careful handling and fine 


judgment to do it well. I made 
several unsuccessful attempts, 
each time letting the first turn 
go too far ; but later I managed 
to check it just in time, and was 
very busy climbing and falling, 
and climbing and falling again, 
when to my surprise I looked 
down to find my sheltering 
bank of clouds had moved 
away, leaving me plainly ex- 
posed to view from the ground. 
This was awful! I had quite 
forgotten that clouds are not 
just stationary things, but have 
a nasty habit of moving with 
the wind. Immediately Islipped 
into a few ordinary, harmless 
spins, and came down, trying 
to look as innocent as if nothing 
had happened. But I was not 
to escape, and got a long 
lecture from the manager, who 
had been watching my antics 
through field-glasses. 

So the summer months slipped 
by, and life at the Club passed 
very happily. September came 
—that lovely month of golden 
sunsets and warm, autumn- 
scented days; and I would 
often fly in the evenings and 
wander idly to and fro; for 
then the world seemed very 
peaceful and very lovely with 
the golden glory of the setting 
sun all round. 








Himself once told me it was 
his ambition to make a record 
flight to America from east to 
west. 

‘* Oh,’’ I said, when I heard 
this, “I'll come too! How 
lovely ! When can we start ? ”’ 

‘What an incorrigible child 
you are !’’ said Himself, laugh- 
ing. ‘“ Would you like to start 
at once ? ”’ 

“I’m ready, any time,” I 
replied. 

“It is a very great pity,” he 
said regretfully, “ but I could 
not be letting you take such a 
risk.”’ 

He then told me his plans 
for the next summer. As soon 
as his leave started, he wanted 
to make a record dash across 
the Atlantic, and after that he 
hoped to go on from New York 
round the world, flying leisurely 
from place to place. 

“‘ Yes,’”’ I said impishly, nod- 


ding my approval, “ that will 


be great fun; it will suit me 
well.”’ 

‘And who invited you to 
come ? ”’ inquired Himself. 

“T’ve invited myself. Do 
let me come,’ I begged. 

He was quiet for a moment, 
and seemed to be thinking ; 
then, almost to himself, he 
murmured : ‘‘ It would be very 
useful flying experience indeed. 
But I should not be letting you 
fly the Atlantic, the risk would 
be too great ; but you could go 
by boat, and meet me in New 
York, and we would go on 
together around the world. It 
would be grand to find you 
there, and what a useful second 
pilot you would be! ”’ 
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I left it at that. What a 
wonderful, marvellous thing to 
look forward to; to go ag 
second pilot round the world! 
It excelled even my highest 
ambitions and my _ wildest 
dreams. 

Soon after that I left the 
Club and went home, meaning 
to return the next summer, 
early, and practise hard; and 
all through the winter I studied 
navigation, hoping to be pro- 
ficient and useful on our coming 
flight. I missed the flying 
badly, and sometimes longed 
for the sight of an aeroplane 
and the feel of the controls. I 
felt like a bird with its wings 
clipped. Himself flew over 
sometimes, if he was passing 
near, and always circled round 
the house till I ran out and 
waved; then he dipped his 
plane in a military salute before 
he flew away. 

I went out to winter sports 
just after Christmas, and de- 
cided to go by air. Himself 
flew down to Croydon to see 
me off, and gave me the latest 
news of the big twin-engined 
monoplane that was being 
specially built for our flight. 
Then he got into his red aero- 
plane and escorted my liner 
as far as the coast. I waved 
him a gay farewell, and set 
forth to enjoy myself amidst 
the snows. 

A month later I returned to 
England and spent a busy week 
flying at the Club. Himself 
came down for a few days to 
discuss some of the latest plans 
for our venture. The mono- 


lane, it seemed, was almost 
? ’ 
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ready and he hoped soon to 
have it in the air. Himself 
still seemed determined not to 
let me risk the first part of the 
trip, but I always talked em- 
phatically of what we should 
do when we made our Atlantic 
flight, and he would shake his 
head and laugh at my per- 
sistence. Then I left the Club, 
and we arranged to meet there 
again soon and try the big 
monoplane together. 

I was so happy dreaming 
dreams, and making plans and 
looking forward. Life seemed 
almost too good to be true— 
and it was. On a terrible day 
in March I opened the morning 
paper and read the news that 
Himself was killed. He was 
leading his squadron in close 
formation when an aeroplane 
flew into him from behind, and, 
locked together, they crashed 
to earth and burst into flames. 

After that I did not fly for 
more than a year. I had lost 
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the best instructor and my 
kindest, greatest friend. My 
castles in the air came tumbling 
down about me. For a time 
I hated the sight of aeroplanes, 
and the sound of them was 
almost more than I could bear. 

Then gradually I lost this 
strange aversion, and after that 
long, sad year had passed, 
some of my old keenness came 
back, and I went once more 
down to the Club. I found it 
difficult at first to regain my 
old joy of flying; then at the 
end of the summer I made up 
my mind to do a parachute 
jump. LIenjoyed it. It thrilled 
me, and all my love of adventure 
came back. 

And now what next? I 
seem to have experienced all 
the ups and downs of flying— 
but no, not quite. I have not 
yet made a long-distance record- 
breaking flight, and there is 
still the Atlantic waiting to be 
flown. 
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THROUGH THE PAMIR. 


BY IVAN SOLONEVICH. 


It takes seven days in a fast 
train to cover the distance 
between Moscow and Pishpek 
(now Frunze), the capital of 
the Kirghiz Republic. The 
fare, in the ‘soft’ car, is 250 
roubles. 

I cannot say whether this is 
cheap or dear. If 250 roubles 
are calculated in pounds ster- 
ling at the official Soviet rate 
of exchange, the sum would 
appear considerable, something 
like £40. But nobody in Russia 
reckons in pounds sterling ; 
they reckon in pounds of bread 
or sugar. In terms of sugar 
the sum would equal, approxi- 
mately, thirty-two pounds of 
this commodity. 

Thus, for the equivalent of 
thirty-two pounds of sugar— 
eight shillings in English money 
—one can walk the corridors 
of a ‘soft’ car and meditate 
upon the intricacies of money 
problems. The car is nearly 
empty, because eight shillings- 
worth of sugar or bread is 
unheard of extravagance for an 
ordinary Soviet citizen. 

Now and then I wander into 
proletarian ‘ hard’ cars; three 
rows of benches packed with 
soldiers, sacks, book-keepers, 
navvies, women, children, boxes, 
and tea-kettles. Occasional 
spaces of air are filled up with 
heat, sweat, tobacco smoke, 
and oats. A day of travelling 


in the ‘soft’ car costs one 





pound of sugar more than in 
the ‘hard.’ I come to the 
conclusion that sweetness of 
life under the Soviets may be 
best measured in the terms of 
sugar. 

As far east as the River 
Volga the journey is pleasant 
enough, but immediately be- 
yond the Volga the burning 
breath of the red-hot sands of 
Central Asia, which are still 
some 800 miles ahead of us, 
makes people gasp for air. 
How shall we feel when the 
train penetrates into these 
sands? I start to long for 
the coolness and peace of the 
glaciers of Greenland. 

The Central Asiatic Desert 
begins immediately after Oren- 
burg — endless and shapeless 
heaps of rust-coloured sand. 
Here and there on these heaps 
grow bushes of withered desert 
grass, forsaken by God and 
Nature, burned by the sun 
and stifled by the sands. The 
crying injustice of the age 
clings to the roots: they con- 
tain thirteen and a half per 
cent of nicotine—the world 
record. And after its death 
this withered woeful grass may 
burn and choke millions of 
human beings. Every nomad 
household is obliged to collect 
and deliver from four to twenty 
pounds of it to the Government. 
Mysterious factories, hidden in 
the ravines of the ‘ Hungry 
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Desert,’ extract some new, 
especially delightful variety of 
poison gas, iprit, out of its 
roots. 

Inscrutable are the ways of 
God! I picture this nicotine, 
collected with such labour by 
the Kirghiz nomads in the 
purning wastes of the desert, 
falling down, packed in air 
bombs, on the Kirghiz yurtas 
(felt tents), razing them to the 
ground and killing all their 
inhabitants. ... 

Yes, the insignificant appear- 
ance of the desert grass is 
tragically deceptive. 

Sometimes the sand - heaps 
approach the railway as if 
they want to bury the intruder. 
Sometimes cyclopean fortresses, 
built of baked clay by the 
great Mongol conquerors, are 
seen on the horizon. At in- 
tervals, buried in the sands, 
appear desolate railway stations 
where a few men, burned by the 
merciless sun, look with longing 
eyes after the train steaming 
towards their native North. 

Water is tepid and smells of 
kerosene, dirty sheepskin, and 
worse. Nearer the mountains 
the Kirghiz vendors sell kwmis 
(fermented mare’s milk) from 
leathern bottles — burdiuks. 
They pour it out into a pial, a 
sort of shallow tea-cup, and 
offer it to the passengers. 
Neither vendors, burdiuks, nor 
pials have ever been washed. 
Noticing how sceptically I sur- 
vey a dirty pial, the Kirghiz 
vendor, with a friendly smile, 
hastens to bring the inventory 
of his trade to the standard 
of sanitary requirements: he 
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begins to lick the edges of the 
vessel with his tongue. The 
poor simple man fails to under- 
stand why the pial should be 
kept clean and why his method 
of washing it makes me refuse 
his kumis. I notice how per- 
plexed and indignant becomes 
his simple primitive soul. 

We travel by the Central 
Asiatic Railway. It was con- 
structed many years ago by 
the Government which, in the 
official Soviet language, is called 
‘damned,’ ‘bloody,’ and ‘ in- 
efficient.’ I do not feel myself 
competent to speak about 
the epithets ‘damned’ and 
‘bloody ’; but as to the epithet 
‘ inefficient ’ some doubts creep 
into my sceptical mind. We 
travel at the speed of some 
thirty to thirty-five miles an 
hour along a permanent way 
which, of course, for a number 
of years has not been properly 
repaired ; yet one can not only 
read, but even write; the car 
runs so smoothly. This com- 
fort ceases, however, beyond 
the Arys station. We switch 
over to the famous Turksib, 
the railway line constructed by 
the blessed, efficient, and not 
in the least bloody Soviet 
Government. 

On the Turksib the car be- 
haves like a mad thing; it 


jumps, swerves, and dives ; 
it sets all its metal parts 
jangling. 


Feeling that it will fall to 
pieces, I come out on to the 
landing: one may jump from 
there, if the need arises, on to 
heaps of soft sand. A working 
man comes out on the same 
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landing evidently with the same 
idea. He listens to the jarring 
and to the disjointed clatter of 
the wheels, and then reverently 
crosses himself. 

“‘ Well, if the Lord be merci- 
ful . . .’’ there is an expression 
of solemnity and firmness in 
his voice. “If the Lord be 
merciful, I’ll get dead drunk 
as soon as we reach Pishpok.” 

I think this vow proves 
helpful; anyhow, it is faith- 
fully kept. We pass through 
Turksib without disaster. Such 
rare occasions are duly reported 
in the local papers—not a single 
word can ever be found in these 
papers about other cases. 

I am not quite sure whether 
the reader would find the 
capital of the Kirghiz Republic 
on the map. It is now called 
after the late comrade Frunze ; 
for more than one thousand 


years its inhabitants and every- 


body else called 
Pishpek. 

The Soviet satirist, Demjan 
Bedny, ridiculing this fancy 
for renaming historical Russian 
cities after Soviet leaders, said 
once that he wanted the next 
edition of poems by the famous 
Russian poet Pushkin to be 
issued under his, Demjan 
Bedny’s, name. He claimed 
this privilege on account of the 
services he had rendered to the 
Revolution; but this ironic 
suggestion did not kill the 
practice. 

Along the streets of Pishpek, 
which are bordered by poplars, 
slowly walk solemn camels 
spanned to screaming Asiatic 
arbas (carts). Along the same 


it simply 
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streets walk my son and myself, 
less solemnly but, perhaps, with 
more noise: we carry heg 
rucksacks filled to the bursting. 
point with travelling parapher. 
nalia. Night is approaching, 
but the hotel is as far awa 
from us as if we had still been 
in Moscow. One cannot get 
a room in Soviet Russia without 
testimonials, certificates, refer. 
ences, and, especially, without 
powerful protection. So far, 
we do not possess all this, and 
a good Samaritan, in the shape 
of a friendly Kirghiz, volunteers 
to take us to a native hotel, a 
chay-khane. It is, of course, 
the Red Chay-khane : no other 
title can be allowed to smear 
the good Communist name of 
Frunze. 

The chay-khane is an Asiatic 
mixture of inn, public bar, club, 
and cattle-shed. We enter a 
low building made of sun-baked 
clay, dimly lighted by an oil 
burner, not a lamp, but an 
aged, primitive affair. There 
is practically no kerosene i 
the whole city. The floor of 
the chay-khane is thickly 
covered with the bodies of 
sleeping Kirghiz. Our bene- 
factor eloquently explains the 
situation to the sleepy manager 
of this Pishpek hédtel de luae. 
He often mentions the word 
‘Moscow,’ apparently with the 
view of impressing our im- 
portance. This works. The 
manager, after looking in all 
nooks and corners of his lofty 
establishment and failing to 
find there any space for ws, 
arms himself with a stick, and, 
without any diplomatic pre 
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liminaries, begins to play it on 
the backs of the sleepers. The 
idea flashes through my mind 
that when the sleepers awake 
they may play the same stick, 
not only upon the manager’s 
pack but also upon our own. 
But here, in Asia, everything 
happens in accord with Allah’s 
will: protest is useless. The 
sleepers awake, scratch them- 
selves, and make room for us, 
some three square yards, which, 
like the rest of the floor, is 
covered by koshma—thick and 
coarse felt. Hastily we begin 
to unpack our rucksacks, and 
soon, with even greater haste, 
to pack them up again. Of 
course, Allah is great, but why 
did he condescend to breed so 
many lice ? 

We shake our rucksacks and, 
to the utter though taciturn 
astonishment of the manager, 


go outside to the yard. It is 
rather cold: we are near the 
very centre of the huge conti- 
nent at a height of some 5000 


feet above sea-level. In the 
morning sleep becomes utterly 
impossible, and we go out to 
do some sight-seeing. 

Piskpek is the capital of a 
Republic which is, approxi- 
mately, the size of Germany. 
But there is nothing in Pishpek 
that one usually meets in a 
capital; only low huts made 
of sun-baked clay, wide streets 
bordered by poplars, and a 
network of narrow canals— 
ariks, The inhabitants get 
drinking-water out of these 
ariks and throw refuse into 
them. 

The sun has just risen, but 
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the bazaars are already full of 
people. They are the Kirghiz 
who have not yet been collec- 
tivised. They are selling out 
their last sheep. The iron heel 
of collectivisation is about to 
crush even the remotest moun- 
tain nomad camps, and it is 
to the interests of the nomads 
to dispose of their sheep before 
they are taken from them for 
the benefit of the State or of a 
collective farm. 

But they cannot buy any- 
thing in Pishpek except vodka. 
I observe endless queues of 
Kirghiz horsemen waiting near 
the State vodka-selling shops ; 
they are all Moslems. The 
Koran forbids wine ; but could 
Allah have foreseen Com- 
munism, collectivisation, and 
Soviet vodka? On such an 
occasion even the Koran must 
make some concession to the 
faithful. Moreover, the Koran 
forbids wine and not vodka. 

During our fortnight’s stay 
in Pishpek we eat mutton in 
all the forms and shapes known 
to gastronomy. There is noth- 
ing else interesting in Pishpek, 
and the only new building in 
the whole city is the home of 
the Ogpu, which, however, fails 
to arouse any interest in my 
heart. ... 

The result of our sojourn 
and of our visits to near-by 
places is that we collect a 
number of testimonials, certifi- 
cates, mandates, &c., and make 
several useful acquaintances. 
This enables us to contemplate 
a trip to the heart of the coun- 
try, to the Pamir hills. 

The most interesting of our 
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new acquaintances is a certain 
comrade Parkhomenko, former 
sailor, thief, and executioner, 
and at present the director of 
the State sheep-breeding farm, 
Kachkorka. It would be wrong 
to imagine, considering the 
varied life-story of comrade 
Parkhomenko, that the farm 
is a petty and occasional under- 
taking. Kachkorka occupies 
territory equal, approximately, 
to Belgium; about 150,000 
sheep and 50,000 head of horses, 
cows, and camels are bred on 
its pastures. All this, some 
three years ago, belonged to 
Kirghiz nomadic tribes. Now 
the members of these tribes 
are either employed as farm 
labourers and shepherds by 
comrade Parkhomenko, or have 
migrated to Chinese Turkestan 
after having fought their way 
out through the cordons of 
Ogpu frontier guards. 

Kachkorka is considered to 
be not only the largest, but 
also the best run State farm 
in Central Asia, and Park- 
homenko is flattered by the 
prospect of seeing his photo- 
graph, a portrait of the 
watchful and efficient official, 
published by the Moscow illus- 
trated papers. He invites us 
to come to his place, and I 
have no reason to decline such 
a tempting invitation. 

So we are going to Kach- 
korka. We have to travel, by 
autocar, for about a hundred 
miles by a road running through 
the steppes and mountains to 
the lake Issik-Kul and then, 
for another hundred miles, 
through a roadless country 


south of the lake, to the capital 
of the farm and the residences 
of its master, comrade Park- 
homenko. 

The term ‘ autocar’ should 
be understood in Soviet sengo, 
A new but already rather 
badly shaken Ford lorry of 
one and a half tons Capacity ig 
packed, in picturesque disorder, 
with barrels of petrol, book. 
keepers with portfolios, barbed 
wire, Officials of the Planni 
Commission with their plans, 
spare parts for tractors, nails, 
Kirghiz, and two soldiers with 
@ machine-gun. 

The lorry is loaded to at 
least twice its capacity. It 
looks as if it had been filled 
up with a shapeless heap of 
débris put in at random. The 
passengers cling to this débris 
as well as they can. Human 
beings are not valuable load; 
if some of them fall out and 
get smashed on the way, such 
is their fate. The soldier 
make the machine-gun fast to 
the roof of the driver’s cabin 
and try to look as though they 
have already saved nails and 
book-keepers from many 4t- 
tacks by the basmachi. 

The basmachi are as common 
here as sheep; they are the 
Kirghiz who have not emi- 
grated to China and who re 
fused to serve as shepherds 
with comrade Parkhomenko. 
After losing their sheep they 
moved to the hills and armed 
themselves as best they could. 
Instead of breeding their own 
sheep they prefer to slaughter 
the sheep belonging to the 
State farms ; and not only the 
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sheep. Officials of the farms, 
local Communists, and all those 
whom the Kirghiz, rightly or 
wrongly, think to be the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, are also very often 
slaughtered. 

Our ‘ auto-ark,’ with all its 
contents, presents rather a 
miserable sight. 

“Look here, Misha,” I try 
to convey my doubts to the 
driver; ‘‘do you think the 
springs will stand this load ? ”’ 

“The devil knows,’’ philo- 
sophically retorts Misha. 
“They may, and they may 
not.” 

It is rather uncomfortable 
sitting on the heap of débris, 
and it is much more uncom- 
fortable to think that one 
will have to travel like this for 
nearly two days. The barrels 
develop leaks, and _ petrol 


splashes on the floor of the 
lorry. The passengers, with 
true oriental fatalism, smoke 
large cigarettes made of coarse 


tobacco. Wind makes the 
sparks dance around, and I 
hint cautiously that under such 
circumstances we may all be 
blown sky high. 

“Who knows? Perhaps we 
may not,’ retorts one of the 
passengers unconcernedly. 

The fatalistic point of view 
catches me too. First of all, 
Allah is omnipotent, and then 
—I am not worse than the 
other fellow. And I roll up a 
fat cigarette. 

The road between Pishpek 
and Issik-Kul bears the proud 
name of ‘macadam.’ It has, 
however, as much right to this 
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title as our ‘ auto-ark’ to the 
title of autocar. It is quite 
possible that long ago, in the 
times of the great Timur, they 
built a good road here. If 
that is so, I am sure that, from 
the time of this imperialist up 
to our own days, the road has 
never been repaired. Frantic- 
ally I grasp some crooked part 
of a tractor and hold on. 

Yet, in spite of all the dis- 
comfort, the road is well worth 
one’s attention : one may study 
here, by actual observation, 
the whole history of overland 
transport. Little donkeys 
wobble along, camels walk with 
their solemn gait, Dbullocks 
slowly drag arbas loaded with 
grain taken from the peasants ; 
we are passed by Kirghiz horse- 
men, and we pass Kirghiz 
riding on cows. Carcasses of 
the ‘ships of the desert’ lie 
by the roadside ; not only the 
carcasses of camels, but also of 
lorries whose springs could not 
stand the vicissitudes of such 
travelling. 

There is not a single repair 
shop in the whole of this 
Republic; spare parts and 
many other things, including 
the real owner and master, 
are lacking too. All the cars 
are controlled by a transport 
Trust, and the Trust is managed 
by someone like Parkhomenko. 
Owing to this multitude of 
causes an honest Ford car lives, 
labours, and suffers here, on 
the average, not longer than 
for six months, and then, after 
an untimely and sudden break- 
down, rots somewhere by the 
roadside. Passing Kirghiz cut 
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off rubber and leather and 
unscrew the brass parts; the 
more intelligent of them take 
axes and hack at the motor— 
lead from accumulators will 
be used by the basmachi for 
bullets. In a word, nothing 
is wasted, everything finds its 
use in this world of ours. 
Allah is great and wise. Only 
the public money disappears, 
but Allah, apparently, has no 
concern with so small a matter. 

We proceed along a broad 
valley. On both sides, at a 
distance of some seven or 
eight miles, are seen the bare 
Asiatic mountains, their sum- 
mits covered with snow, al- 
though it is already the end 
of May. The slopes are glisten- 
ing with bright colours, like a 
painter’s palette. The colour 
is supplied by primordial layers 
of stones and sand, deprived 
of any soil or vegetation. The 
fancy of Nature has broken 
them up into wonderfully pic- 
turesque designs. Splashes of 
crimson blood are thrown here 
and there along the valley ; 
the wild poppies are in full 
bloom. Farther on, near the 
Lake Issik-Kul and beyond it, 
there are special State farms 
which cultivate the poppies 
and extract opium from the un- 
ripe seed. Opium is smuggled 
to China through the wild 
Pamir passes. 

The valley is getting more 
narrow with each mile; we 
are ascending all the time. We 
pass small empty towns: the 
population has migrated to 
China. The road, at last, 


becomes a narrow mountain 


path hanging Over precipices, 
Down below roars the River 
Chu beating against the rocks, 
The shapeless heap of oy 
overloaded ‘ auto-ark’ jostle 
over holes; precariously bal- 
ances over precipices. Yes, 
one may trust only to Allah 
and to no one else, not even to 
our driver. Misha, a former 
bezprizornik (vagabond, parent- 
less boy) and a lad of desperate 
moods, treats everything, in. 
cluding human beings, with 
utter and absolute fatalism. 
We must not judge him too 
harshly: a combination of 
the Bolshevist Revolution, bas. 
machi, and Parkhomenko might 
make a fatalist out of anyone. 

Misha earns his daily bread 
in this way. When we leave 
the valley of the River Chu 
and enter a flat  tableland 
separating the river from the 
Lake Issik-Kul, night falls, 
There has been no road at all. 
The headlights illuminate a 
long and narrow strip ahead, 
and small hares now and then 
appear in this strip of light. 
They are simple-minded crea- 
tures untrained in the ways of 
a new civilisation. Frightened 
by the noise of the car and by 
its headlights, they run ahead 
of the car in the ray of light. 
Misha proves himself to be a 
real virtuoso: sighting a hare, 
he increases speed, our ‘ ark’ 
begins to jump perilously over 
holes and stones, the tractor 
Spare parts clang desperately, 
the passengers groan and hold 
fast to anything they happen 
to grasp. The hare runs i 
the lighted strip, and the Car, 
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with mad speed, strives to 
overtake the little beast. The 
hare, of course, has no chance 
in this race: a slight turning 
of the steering wheel, a stifled 
little ery, sharp application of 
prakes .. . Misha jumps off, 
runs back, and then appears 
again with the half-smashed 
booty. 

Thus Misha manages to feed 
himself. His employers, the 
managers of the transport Trust, 
do not provide him with rations 
and wages. Being realists and 
materialists, they, apparently, 
think that a driver, as a reason- 
able being, should manage some- 
how to keep body and soul 
together. Misha does manage, 
put, I am sure, rations and 
wages would cost much less 
to the Trust; for I do not 
know how many lorries are 
smashed in the course of such 
a mad ‘sport.’ I do know 
that the principal income of 
each Soviet car-driver is de- 
rived from the sale of stolen 
petrol. 

There is no kerosene in the 
provinces generally, and in the 
Kirghiz Republic in particular. 
The people illuminate the dark- 
ness of their lives with splinters 
of wood—an invention of the 
Stone Age, or with kerosene 
and petrol candles—an inven- 
tion of the Proletarian Age. 
Supplies are obtained from the 
‘tractorisation’ and ‘ motor- 
isation ’ of the country. 

The Government cannot ex- 
port all the oil, however much 
they would like to: they must 
leave some fuel for tractors 
and cars. But the people may 
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very well go without oil. ... 
Misha and his confréres steal 
petrol and kerosene and sell 
it to the people. Cars and 
tractors often remain idle owing 
to the lack of fuel, but the 
‘proletarian masses’ obtain 
facilities for combating the 
darkness of night. In this way 
life corrects the Soviet plans 
and, incidentally, makes these 
plans unrealisable. 

But Misha is an honest thief. 

“T steal reasonably,” he 
explains; ‘“I always leave 
enough fuel for the car. But 
the other fellows. ... They 
sell out all, and then leave the 
car by the roadside.” 

We spend the night in the 
village of Rybachie on the 
shores of Issik-Kul. It is dark 
and cold: biting winds blow 
from the snow-clad mountains 
and from the lake. The only 
inn is occupied by a government 
commission which is ‘ investi- 
gating’ into something: they, 
in Soviet Russia, are extremely 
fond of ‘investigations.’ We 
sleep on koshmas, under our 
lorry, and—oh, the inconsis- 
tency of human nature !—TI 
long not for Greenland but for 
the Sahara ! 

We wake up to a brilliant, 
windless morning. The lake, 
like a plate made of royal-blue 
china, is framed by the moun- 
tains, with snow-white tops and 
lilac-coloured, blue, pink, and 
crimson slopes. We are told 
that we must have a dive in 
the lake and drink a pint of 
its water. The lake is a colossal 
reservoir of mineral water and 
its shores are (it would be 
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better perhaps to use the past 
tense) strewn with primitive 
Kirghiz health resorts. Any- 
how, the water is rather cold 
and has a bitter, nauseating 
taste. 

In the evening we reach the 
headquarters of the State farm 
Kachkorka. It will be more 
correct to call the place ‘ the 
capital,’ because the areas be- 
longing to the farm (about 
650,000 acres) spread into the 
adjacent territories as the 
domains of feudal lords used 
to. I do not know the differ- 
ence between comrade Park- 
homenko’s domains and ‘ man- 
dated territories ’; neither does 
he. The whole area stretches, 
approximately, 300 miles along 
the meridian and 200 miles 
along the parallel. The dimen- 
sions are, so to speak, truly 
‘Soviet,’ and this huge tract 
of land is managed, controlled, 
and governed by comrade 
Parkhomenko. 

Comrade Parkhomenko has 
no knowledge or practical ex- 
perience of sheep - breeding ; 
but, under the Soviets, this is 
not important. He is a man 
of middle height and of the 
strongest physique. Slowly, like 
a bear, he wanders through his 
‘capital,’ and his experienced 
Ogpu eye detects counter- 
revolution in book - keepers, 
economists, Kirghiz, camels, 
and rams. When he talks to 
me a mysterious smile plays 
on his lips. He is very fond 


of talking, and is well worth 
listening to. 

Twice they tried to hang 
him: once for espionage on 


behalf of Turkey in 1914, ang 
again for Communist propa- 
ganda at the end of the war, 
Together with 8000 wounded 
men, while on board the hos- 
pital ship Portugal, he was 
torpedoed by a German gub- 
marine ; another time the sail- 
ing boat on which he smuggled 
contraband was caught in a 
storm near Caucasian shores, 
Then, during his activities in 
the capacity of a Che-Ka agent 
in the North Caucasus, he was 
captured by the Chechen 
guerillas and cut with daggers 
with, so to speak, middling 
success. The business of cut- 
ting took rather a long time, 
When the Chechens succeeded 
in cutting two strips of skin 
from comrade Parkhomenko’s 
back, a Che-Ka cavalry detach- 
ment arrived and put an end to 
the fulfilment of the ‘pro- 
gramme.’ The traces of this 
operation I see myself on Park- 
homenko’s back, and this makes 
me believe in the truth of his 
story. 

On Parkhomenko’s private 
conscience there are two 
‘romantic’ murders, and one 
—out of revenge. His family 
was the world of thieves and 
prostitutes in Odessa, his boy- 
hood was spent in the port of 
Odessa, and his university edu- 
cation was provided by the 
Ogpu and the Communist 
Party. 

Such a man, undoubtedly, 
could tell a thing or two about 
himself. He tells his stories 
in an epic tone, without shame, 
pity, or bragging, just as if he 
himself had been astonished 
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at such extraordinary adven- 
tures. I listen to him with a 
mixture of literary interest and 
utter disgust, and, in my lodg- 
ing, jot down fantastic twists 
of comrade Parkhomenko’s life 
and some of the picturesque 
phrases he has borrowed from 
the argot of Odessa thieves. 

Later on I discover that 
Parkhomenko possesses literary 
ambition. One day, after a 
long and confused preamble, 
he gets out a pile of closely 
written papers. It is the manu- 
script of a novel on which he 
has been working for two years. 
The novel is about the life 
and psychology of the English 
aristocracy. Lords and ladies, 
bishops and bankers converse 
in thieves’ argot and drink rum 
by bucketfuls. . . . Appar- 
ently, comrade Parkhomenko 
thinks his own life is, in com- 
parison, unworthy of literary 
exposition. 

I do not ask myself how 
comrade Parkhomenko, with 
all his antecedents, training, 
and talents, manages 650,000 
acres of land, hundreds of 
thousands of sheep, camels, 
and cows, hundreds of Kirghiz, 
scores of agronomists and book- 
keepers; or how he rules a 
territory equal to a middle- 
sized European country; but 
I watch his methods with 
interest. 

One day I go with him to 
see the shearing of sheep. In 
a@ shed made of sun-baked 
clay there are already heaps 
of wool. A score of Kirghiz, 
with amazing speed, deprive 
the sheep of their coats. Only 
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the ewes are left with a flock 
of wool on their bellies. The 
sharp Ogpu eye of Parkhomenko 
takes notice of these flocks. 


“What scoundrels!” he 
whispers to me. ¢ What 
wreckers! They leave out the 


best high-grade wool.” 

Why Parkhomenko has de- 
cided that these flocks of wool 
represent the ‘ high-grade ’ por- 
tion of sheep-coats is a mys- 
tery known only to his in- 
genious mind. 

“Hi, you! Who is foreman 
here?”’ he shouts; like a 
boatswain in the midst of a 
storm. 

An old mole-eyed Kirghiz 
emerges from the wool heaps. 

“Why didn’t you shear the 
sheep clean?’’ Parkhomenko 


falls on the old man. “ Sabot- 
age! Bay! Kulak! Shear 
the sheep clean! At once! 


Understand? Or I'll put you 
against the wall.” 

Parkhomenko, of course, has 
no legal right to shoot the 
man, nevertheless his threat is 
far from being an empty one: 
he can easily do it. The poor 
Kirghiz gets frightened, es- 
pecially when Parkhomenko 
mentions the word bay. This 
word here, in Asia, has the 
same meaning as kulak or 
bourgeois in European Russia : 
a bay is an outcast, a man 
outside the law. 

The men hurriedly begin to 
gather the sheep already shorn 
and deprive them of the rem- 
nants of wool. 

On our way back to the office 
I say to Parkhomenko— 

‘¢T think there’s some reason 
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why they’ve left out these 
flocks. We’d better ask for an 
explanation.”’ 

“Why should I? All of 
them are counter-revolution- 
aries. Kulaks, that is what 
they are. I'll make them 
jump.”’ 

For the whole of the day 
the shepherds collect the ‘ de- 
ficiently ’ shorn ewes and drive 
them back to the sheep ‘ hair- 
dressing salon.’ In the evening 
a veterinary surgeon, a tired, 
dusty man, comes to the office. 
He groans, coughs, moans, and 
then takes the plunge. 

‘“‘Comrade Director, there’s 
something about your order. 
Of course, you being a Party 
man, your order must be obeyed. 
But the ewes are now just 
after lambing. If their bellies 
be shorn clean, they’ll all die.” 

“Why should they ? ” 

“Tt is simple enough. The 
nights are very cold up here. 
You know: Asia, mountains. 
They’ll catch cold in the tummy 
and then .. . finish.” 

About five hundred ewes die 
in the course of the next two 
days. I think at first that it 
was sheer madness to put a 
man with Parkhomenko’s ante- 
cedents and training at the 
head of so huge an under- 
taking. But I soon realise 
that had I, for instance, been 
put in Parkhomenko’s position, 
I could hardly have done better. 

Parkhomenko hears the re- 
port about ewes with an unper- 
turbed tranquillity. 

“Who should have known ? 
The devil himself can’t make 
head or tail out of this busi- 


ness. Short time ago I had g 
telegram from headquarters 
ordering me to bring 2000 tons 
of sheep, live weight. But the 
sheep had no weight at all, 
There has been shortage of 
fodder during the winter, and 
the sheep had no flesh on their 
bones. I sent a reply: ‘ Post- 
pone the delivery for a month 
till the sheep grow flesh,’ 
They won’t listen. Next day I 
get an urgent telegram: ‘ De- 
liver immediately, hold you 
personally responsible, the order 
must be considered as a battle 
order. . .’ Well, 40,000 sheep 
were driven for a distance of 
100 miles. Eleven thousand 
died on the way. We could 
deliver only 29,000. They had, 
in the meantime, fresh in- 
structions : to accept only the 
white sheep as black wool is 
not suitable for dyeing. ... 
Well, we had to take the black 
sheep back, and lost 8000 
more. You say—500 sheep! 
Who’d waste breath speaking 
about such trifles ! ”’ 

Parkhomenko’s’ logic is 
deadly. After a short silence 
he adds perplexedly— 

“Five hundred sheep? It’s 
nothing. The Kirghiz also were 
ordered to deliver 200,000 sheep. 
They drove them for a distance 
of 150 or 200 miles, and were 
also told to deliver only the 
white ones. Well, they got 
angry and took all their sheep, 
black and white, to China, and 
our fools have been left without 
any mutton.”’ 

Here, as in all other parts of 
the Soviet Union, the ‘new 
world ’ fights the ‘ old régime.’ 
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The old régime here is weak, 


gntediluvian; the régime of 
the Stone Age. But the ‘new 
world,’ of which Parkhomenko 
is a fine specimen, is not very 
much better, although it is 
armed with tractors and 
machine-guns. 

Three years ago the Kirghiz 
herded his flocks in the same 
manner as three thousand years 

To be more accurate, the 
flocks have been shepherded 
by sheep-dogs, the most in- 
telligent portion of the local 
population. All the rest of the 
work has been done by women, 
the most oppressed portion of 
the population. The Kirghiz 
had only to stuff himself with 
mutton and kumis and to 
glorify Allah for this splendid 
arrangement. 

Then came Parkhomenkos 
with tractors and machine- 
guns. The latter have justified 
themselves, but as to the 
tractors —here things have 
taken quite an unexpected turn. 
The huge yard of the farm is 
filed with broken ploughs, 
tractors, drill- ploughs, and 
mowers. All this machinery 
was destined for the sowing of 
grass in the valleys taken from 
the Kirghiz. But the valleys 
are strewn with big stones and 
covered with bushes of the 
native plant chiy, which has 
roots two yards long and as 
hard as iron. Machines not 
adapted to deal with these 
roots get quickly broken. 

Besides, the valleys abound 
in the so-called sazs. The 
valley pastures are of alluvial 
origin, and there are, beneath 
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the upper layers of soil, under- 
ground rivulets. A saz is a 
hole in the alluvial soil grown 
over with grass. The grass 
can bear the weight of a man 
or of a horse, but a tractor 
is too much for the saz. Allah 
has not foreseen such a 
contingency. Merrily will a 
tractor crawl along the valley, 
when—bang !—only bubbles of 
air appear on the surface of 
a hole which is being quickly 
filled up with dirty water. ... 
Sometimes they succeed in re- 
covering the tractor and some- 
times they do not. 

Comrade Parkhomenko is not 
only the managing director of 
the farm. He is also a sort of 
local universal Communist 
‘leader.’ Everything is con- 
trolled by him: sheep, men, 
medical services, justice, public 
education. Parkhomenko’s pre- 
decessor established a school for 
Kirghiz children. As usually 
happens in Soviet Russia where 
a good and sensible thing is 
concerned, the right people 
were found to run the school. 
Two middle-aged ladies from 
St Petersburg, who got into 
this Asiatic hole after adven- 
tures similar to those of com- 
rade Parkhomenko (only from 
the other side), managed to do 
something almost unbelievable. 
They collected some 150 Kirghiz 
boys and girls whose honour- 
able parents herd their sheep 
two or three hundred miles 
from Kachkorka. As it is 
hardly possible to visit the 
school from such a distance, 
many children were boarded in 
the school. 
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Parkhomenko has an idea 
one day: he decides to deliver 
a lecture to the school children 
on the industrialisation of the 
Kirghiz Republic. I ask him 
to take me to the lecture. At 
the school’s doorstep we observe 
the following dramatic scene. 

A stout Kirghiz holds a small 
boy by the hand. The man is 
breathing indignation. He tries 
to impress on the lady teacher 
the fact that his grandfather 
never washed himself, neither 
did his father nor he himself, 
and that on the strength of 
this age-honoured tradition his 
son should also never be 
washed. 

“Why wash? Thine teach 
read ; teach write. Why wash ? 
Thine wash thine own face: 
there is flour on it.” 

A large classroom is filled 
with Kirghiz boys and girls. 


One can see that they had their 
last wash at least a week ago. 


Parkhomenko mounts the 
pulpit and makes his speech: 
industrialisation, tractorisation, 
collectivisation, nationalisation, 
industrial programme, control 
figures. ... Too heavy for 
children. But they do not know 
a word of Russian, and Park- 
homenko does not speak a 
word of Kirghiz. So everybody 
appears to be perfectly happy. 
The children open their black 
slit eyes, and I converse in low 
tones with the lady teacher. 
Her powdered cheeks are 
burned by the hot Asiatic 
sun and years of wandering 
and suffering. The loss of all 
her relatives and friends has 
left deep furrows on her face. 
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At present this woman has 
nothing in the whole world 
except these children, alien to 
her in blood, customs, and 
language, but dear to her 
motherly instinct. Two or 
three little girls cling to her 
knees, and she, while talki 
to me, caresses their little black 
heads. 

Parkhomenko continues to 
emit columns of figures. The 
idyll is roughly interrupted by 
the Kirghiz whom we saw 
trying to save his honourable 
offspring from the soapy 
menace. All the time he has 
been standing at the door 
listening to Parkhomenko’s 
speech. 

“Thine be _ director?” 
severely and weightily he asks 
Parkhomenko. 

“Yes, I am.’? Parkhomenko 
is in an indulgent mood. 

“Tell me, director. Me— 
Kirghiz, not clever man. Thine 
be director; clever. ‘Tell me: 
why me sheep not die, thine 
sheep die? Eh?” 

In Parkhomenko’s reply there 
are more figures than persua- 
sion. The Kirghiz listens 
patiently but with apparent 
contempt. 

“Ha, director! Rob sheep 
from Kirghiz, take sheep to 
himself. Now Kirghiz —no 
sheep ; thine —no sheep. 
Faugh ! ” 

Having delivered himself, the 
Kirghiz puts on his fur cap 
and departs. Parkhomenko 
looks at the audience as if in 
search of sympathy or further 
questions, but the slit eyes of 
the children bear no expression : 
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they have not understood a 
word. Therefore Parkhomenko 
applies to me for, so to speak, 
moral support. 

“ What a scoundrel! Eh?” 

Like his predecessors, Park- 
homenko occupied himself 
chiefly in enlarging his farm in 
all possible and impossible 
directions. He succeeded in 
annexing a strip of summer 
pastures — jaylau — situated 
some 200 miles from the 
‘capital’ of the farm. There 
is a mountain path leading to 
this jaylaw about which the 
natives hold widely different 
opinions. Some say that it 
can be traversed only on horse- 
pack, others maintain that, 
under favourable conditions, an 
arba can be used. 

Parkhomenko, with a view 
to a personal inspection of his 
new dominion, decides to pay 


a visit to this jaylau. We con- 
sult the map, but see only a 
modest blank spot where the 


jaylau ought to be. We inter- 
view some Kirghiz, but they 
will say nothing definite. Ap- 
parently they want Parkho- 
menko to stay at home. 

Misha, the driver, listens to 
these talks with an air of con- 
tempt and then says that in 
his opinion all the information 
given by the natives has been 
sheer humbug. He is quite 
sure that a Ford lorry can 
traverse any road which human 
foot can tread. Apart from 
that, the prestige of the Soviets 
will suffer should comrade Park- 
homenko resort to such ‘ non- 
Industrial’ methods of trans- 
port as horse or arba. This 
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argument puts an end to all 
our doubts and we begin to 
prepare for the journey. 

In order to kill time my 
son and I occupy ourselves in 
game-shooting. Encouraged by 
our successes with wild pigeons, 
mountain hens, hares and 
pheasants, which breed there 
in great numbers, we cherish 
a proud dream of bagging an 
arkhar, the powerful and wary 
wild sheep. We obtain two 
army rifles from Parkhomenko, 
and for three days wander 
through the mountains in 
search of the game. 

I will not go into the full 
details of this adventure. It 
is enough to say that we fail: 
our qualifications for stalking 
the arkhar prove to be rather 
poor. Besides, we become a 
sort of game ourselves. Our 
wanderings through the moun- 
tains are soon discovered by 
the sharp eyes of some bas- 
machi, and we have to think 
not of the arkhar’s horns, but 
of the safety of our own skins. 
Of course, the basmachi mis- 
take us for a couple of Soviet 
officials. Unfortunately, we 
have neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to correct them. For 
some time we are saved by the 
fact that the basmachi are 
armed with antediluvian mul- 
tuks, matchlocks of a fourteenth 
century model, while we have 
modern army rifles. Then our 
desperate cannonade is heard 
by some farm-hands, and we 
are relieved by a couple of 
soldiers with a machine-gun 
who come in Misha’s lorry. 
The succour arrives just in 
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time, as my son falls down a 
crevice and hurts his leg. This 
is the only casualty suffered 
by both sides: we feel our- 
selves rather disinclined to 
shoot down the people whose 
position and actions raise our 
profound sympathies. 

Under different circum- 
stances this political misunder- 
standing might cost us rather 
dearly, but it may prove to 
have been beneficial. My son 
stays behind in Kachkorka 
and I go on my trip without 
him. 

The lorry is loaded with 
koshmas, a machine-gun, two 
soldiers, Parkhomenko, myself, 
and an official of the Planning 
Commission. What sort of 
plans this fellow wants to devise 
in the jaylau remains his own 
particular secret. 

The full description of this 
trip might be rather useful for 
the history of mechanised trans- 
port. Two hundred miles are 
traversed in three days. We 
stick in holes and ford moun- 
tain streams ; the lorry climbs 
rocks as if it had not four wheels 
like any other honest car, but 
scores of tentacles like a 
centipede. 

For about twenty miles we 
travel through a wild canyon. 
At the foot roars a nameless 
mountain stream, and our Ford 
blindly crawls along the bottom. 
Water rushes around the wheels 
of our car, wetting us through 
with its icy sprays. Twice the 
motor is flooded, and we per- 
form miracles of physical feats, 
ingenuity, and patience while 
we take the car to shallow 


water and dry out the motor, 
shivering from the damp and 
cold wind which sweeps this 
stony chimney. 

Then at the height of some 
8000 feet we reach a table-like 
valley surrounded by mountain 
chains, and flat as a good road, 
For twenty minutes Misha en- 
joys himself with fast driving, 
after our crawl in the canyon, 
At the end of the valley some 
Kirghiz horsemen, noticing the 
mysterious shaitan-arba (devil's 
coach), fly down the slopes and 
then race the car in mad gallop, 
I look at the speedometer: we 
travel at some thirty-five miles 
an hour... . 

We reach the jaylaw late in 
the evening. There are about 
ten yurtas in the whole camp 
pitched on the top of a table- 
like hill covered with scanty 
grass. Far away, like uneven 
teeth, pile up mysterious Pamir 
peaks covered with ice and 
snow. They breathe inhuman 
cold, the quietude of a million 
years. They have nothing to 
do with these biped microbes 
with their Fords, flocks, and 
revolutions. 

The inhabitants of the jaylau 
look at us with silent be 
wilderment. They have never 
seen a car even in a picture, 
simply because they have never 
seen a picture. They surround 
the car and stare at it. No 
questions, no exclamations, 
they merely stay and gaze. 

A Kirghiz forces his way 
through the crowd. I find out 
afterwards that he is a sort of 
local Parkhomenko, secretary 
of the local Communist cell 
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(I have never been able to 
ascertain the actual existence 
of the cell), chief of the jaylau 
pranch of the farm Kachkorka, 
chairman of the local collective 
farm, headman and chief of the 
local Kirghiz tribe. While 
greeting me in broken Russian, 
he tells me that his name is 
Azbaiev and that he has been 
a member of the Communist 
Party since nineteen hundred 
and something. He has a thick, 
fat face, narrow slits of shrewd 
eyes, immense tummy, and 
six wives. I cannot pretend 
to explain how six wives man- 
age to exist side by side with 
Karl Marx and the membership 
of the Communist Party. 

A feast is being prepared for 
us in the yurta of this Com- 
munist. A whole ram, with 
all its entrails, is boiled in a 
huge iron pot. If the Kirghiz 
never washes himself why 
should he wash and clean dead 
mutton? Allah is great. 

The next course is oatcakes 
boiled in sheep’s fat. Then we 
drink kumis and get sweetly 
and happily drunk. 

The slaves—this Kirghiz 
Communist has slaves too— 
crawl on all fours offering us 
pials filled with kumis. Az- 
baiev, the member of the Com- 
munist Party since nineteen 
hundred .. ., &c., stretches his 
hand, with a gesture full of 
dignity and generosity, over 
his shoulder ; he holds a half- 
nibbled sheep-bone in it. His 
Wives seize the bone, mur- 
muring servile and humble 
thanks, and then remove them- 
selves to the dark corners of 
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the yurta to devour the present 
from their lord and master. 

We sit in the very centre 
of the yurta. The ground is 
covered with thick koshmas. 
A hole, filled up with stones, 
is cut out of the middle of the 
koshmas, and on these stones 
a fire is built and a roughly 
forged iron tripod hovers over 
the fire. Smoke fills the cupola 
of the yurta and emerges out- 
side through a hole. The 
slaves, like cockroaches, crawl 
all over the floor. For how 
many thousands of years has 
this ceremony of Pamir hos- 
pitality been performed ? 

In the belt of our host a 
Mauser pistol glistens dully, 
the only gift of twentieth cen- 
tury civilisation to the culture 
of the Stone Age. 

In a hundred years’ time a 
number of adventure stories 
will be written about Soviet 
Russia, and still the imagina- 
tion of novelists will fall short 
of the fantastic reality. Who 
could imagine that three well- 
educated, pretty Russian girls 
would hide themselves in the 
Pamir hills, in the yurta of 
@ nameless nomadic Kirghiz 
tribe? And yet the fact is 
that they are living here in 
the peculiar position of some- 
thing like tribal sibyls. 

I make their acquaintance 
in this manner. One day 
Parkhomenko, his entourage 
and myself go on horseback to 
inspect his new dominions. If 
I am not mistaken, it is the 
second or third time in my life 
that I have occasion to mount 
a horse; of course, I feel 
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myself rather uncomfortable. 
The cavalcade takes to the 
gallop, and I am left behind 
looking rather foolish. My 
Kirghiz steed, realising what 
sort of a rider I am, neglects 
me entirely and occupies itself 
in the simple pleasure of 
leisurely grazing. Sitting in 
the saddle I beat the horse’s 
sides with my heels, with very 
indifferent results. I am so 
immersed in this simple but 
fruitless occupation that I fail 
to notice the approach of three 
fair Amazons. They assist me 
in bringing my mount to some 
sort of obedience, and we ride 
on together. A guarded ques- 


tion about my past experiences 
as a cavalryman is answered 
by me quite frankly, and I 
have the pleasure of hearing 
that my seat is not so bad 
considering the scope of that 


experience. 

They, of course, sit in their 
saddles like Hollywood film 
stars featuring in Wild West 
films. So we ride side by side, 
exchanging penetrating glances 
and diplomatic interjections. 
In this way I form my first, 
rather nebulous idea about 
these nomadic sibyls of a Kir- 
ghiz tribe, and, mentally, bend 
my knees before their simple 
heroism. .. . 

One of them is something of 
a doctor, another takes care of 
the Kirghiz children, and the 
third is a geologist, a profession 
obviously superfluous to a Kir- 
ghiz camp. But the tribe gave 
them a yurta, feeds them, and 
treats them with friendliness and 
great respect. 
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Comrade Parkhomenko views 
them with grave suspicion and 
hints to me that the sibyls haye 
been ‘ counter-revolutionaries’ 
who escaped here from the 
vigilant eye of an institution 
too well known in Russia. The 
hint is wasted, because I know 
that many educated people 
have escaped into forests or 
mountains. 

I speak to Parkhomenko on 
the advisability of bringing 
culture into the remotest parts 
of the Soviet Union. The result 
of this diplomatic conversation 
is that Parkhomenko takes the 
girls into his employment and 
promises to send them rations 
and salaries. The sibyls accept 
the offer with perfect indiffer- 
ence, but this little incident 
gives me the chance of spending 
some unusual evenings in their 
yurta. In the dim light ofa 
lamp fed by sheep’s fat, we 
draw up geological maps of the 
district, prepare (out of con- 
traband ingredients) medicinal 
drops and ointments, and have 
long talks about ourselves, our 
fatherland, and humanity im 
general. 

Our Communist host organ- 
ises, in our honour, a Kir- 
ghiz ‘ Olympiad,’ the so-called 
baiga. About fifty horsemen 
arrange themselves in a row. 
Ahead of the row, at a distance 
of some 300 paces, is placed a 
single horseman holding, by 4 
hind-leg, a live ram. 

The host gives a signal by 
pistol-shot, and a mad race 
starts along the rocky slopes. 
The purpose of the race is t0 
snatch the ram from the first 
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horseman and bring it to the 
feet of the chief. 

With mad speed, amidst 
a chaos of primordial rocks 
where, it seems, @ man can 
hardly pick his own way, to 
say nothing of galloping on 
horseback, the horsemen rush 
to and fro, the ram passing 
from one man to another. The 
horses huddle together into 
struggling knots, wild Asiatic 
howling fills the air. Then 
one man emerges from the 
struggling mass of bodies, his 
horse jumping madly over 
stones and holes; to intercept 
him race other horsemen ; the 
ram, covered with blood, swings 
like the shapeless plucked car- 
cass of a huge bird. At last a 
man manages to reach our 
tribune: he throws his bloody 
trophy down at the feet of our 
host. Azbaiev presents him 
with the prize: a ten-roubles 
note and a bottle of vodka. 

After the race they start 
some Kirghiz games whose 
meaning I fail to grasp, and 
then wrestling. The wrestling 
is of the ‘all-in’ type, but its 
technique is that of the Stone 
Age. A sturdy middle-aged 
Kirghiz, the local champion— 
batyr—collects easy laurels. In 
this honourable branch of sport 
I once held the place of second 
champion of Russia. Park- 
homenko, as a former sailor, 
is aware of the fact and per- 
suades me to try my skill with 
the batyr. I have little diffi- 
culty in dealing with him. 

Later in the evening, on the 
Same koshma which served us 
as arena for the jaylau athletics, 
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I give some lessons in twentieth 
century wrestling technique to 
my adversary. One of the 
sibyls who told me of his 
distress acts as a mediator and 
interprets my instructions to 
the batyr. 

My lesson is a kingly gift 
to the man. Had I presented 
him with a hundred or even 
with a thousand sheep I could 
not have made him more happy. 
‘ Bridges,’ ‘ grasps,’ and ‘ locks ’ 
which I have shown him, open 
up a splendid vista for his 
ambition. The batyr is now 
on the sure path of victories 
and undying glory. 

Then I am called to our 
host’s yurta for a repast. My 


batyr, with an expression of 
friendliness and thankfulness 
in his narrow eyes, pats my 
tummy and speaks words of 
devotion which my fair inter- 


preter sometimes finds difficult 
to render into Russian. 

We solemnly feast once again 
on unwashed sheep. The slaves 
crawl over the floor, and the 
bones are handed over to the 
women. I have been told that 
I also should hand over the 
bones, otherwise I should not 
be behaving myself ‘like a 
gentleman.’ I obey. It is not 
polite to look over the shoulder. 
What I have to do is to dangle 
a bone, and someone’s hands 
will grab it with a murmur of 
devotion and thankfulness. I 
try honestly to keep up to the 
standard of a Kirghiz ‘ gentle- 
man,’ but somewhere in the 
depths of my soul arises a 
longing for Parkhomenko’s 
machine-gun. ... 
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After supper we drink copi- 
ously of traditional kumis and 
then lie down, side by side, on 
the heaps of koshma, blankets, 
and sheepskins. The bottom- 
less Asiatic skies look at us 
through the hole in the roof 
of the yurta, and the stars wink 
sarcastically. 

They have a very good 
reason for being sarcastic. I 
am afraid that after the feast 
I sleep more soundly than is 
wise in these parts. I wake 
up to find the yurta already 
empty and the camp ir a tur- 
moil. Rifle and pistol shots, 
barking of dogs, howling of 
men, explosions of hand gren- 
ades supply a wild accompani- 
ment to this turmoil. 

I rush to the place where 
our weapons had been stored. 
There are no weapons. I find 
a fowling-piece, but there are 
no cartridges. The only weapon 
I can lay my hands on is a 
camera. A feeling of complete 
helplessness possesses me. Of 
course, we have been attacked 
by basmachi; of course, we, 
the six Europeans, will be 
slaughtered like sheep under 
the benevolent eyes of our 
Communist host. 

In my opinion, the basmachi 
have no reason to slaughter 
me, but how on earth can I 
impress upon them this point 
of view? A thought comes 
to me that it might not be a 
bad idea to use my whole store 
of magnesium powder for a 
lighting effect, or to find my 
way to the sibyls’ yurta. My 
hand feels the wooden framing 
of the yurta in search of a 
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cartridge, but there are no 
cartridges and the sibyls’ yurig 
is in the far corner of the camp, 

Somebody stealthily crawls 
through the door. I get ready 
to launch my fist on the jaw of 
the intruder. Luckily for me 
I am a second or two late with 
my crushing blow. I hear the 
stifled voice of my friend the 
batyr and see his mad gesticula- 
tion, the meaning of which I 
fail to grasp. The batyr, after 
exhausting his eloquence and 
patience, grabs my sleeve and 
drags me out of the yurta. 

I follow him meekly. In my 
position I have little to lose, 
Perhaps the solidarity of sports- 
men will come to my assistance? 
We get out. The darkness is 
filled with howling and shoot- 
ing. Somewhere, quite near to 
me, a grenade explodes with 
deafening noise. A machine- 
gun sputters, and is silenced at 
once. The batyr makes me cling 
to the ground, and we crawl 
amongst the stones, then along 
the bed of an arik, on all fours, 
immersed in icy water up to 
our chins. Then we reach some 
bushes, and I dimly discern 
the silhouettes of two saddled 
horses. 

I ask myself how the batyr 
managed to get the horses 
ready and come for me. But 
there is no time for idle specu- 
lations. My batyr jumps into 
the saddle, and I have to follow 
his example. We gallop into 
the darkness. I do not like 
galloping, but how on earth 
can a simple Kirghiz horseman 
imagine that his wrestling 
master has no idea of such a 
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perfectly simple thing as riding ? 
And how can I explain this 
to him when our horses, after 
a sudden start, fly like swallows 
over stones, holes, and bushes ? 

I cling to the sides of my 
horse with my legs and to the 
saddle with my hands. The 
reins, under the circumstances, 
are absolutely useless. I pray 
to Allah to save me from falling. 
Fragments of my scanty theo- 
retical knowledge about horse- 
riding flash through my brain, 
and the camera, Nettel, size 
6 by 9, tropical model, charged 
with twenty-four plates, madly 
peats against my back. I 
begin to feel utter disgust with 
photography. 

The fact that sooner or later 
I shall fall off my mount brings 
no doubts whatsoever to my 
mind. The question is—how ? 
If I fall on my own initiative, 
I shall have probably some 
chance to escape with my life ; 
but if the horse, in some mad 
jump, should throw me off, my 
son will hardly be able to find 
my scattered remains. 

I concentrate my sporting 
and athletic experience, and 
when the horse, on an incline, 
retards a little its mad pace, I, 
taking my courage in both 
hands, jump down into the 
darkness, on to the stones 
which flash under the hoofs of 
my steed. 

Of course, in these Asiatic 
holes no one but Allah may be 
relied upon. Allah, once more, 
proves his greatness, though 
twice do I go head over heels— 
once in the air and once upon 
mother earth. Rising to my 
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feet, I, with sincere amazement, 
find that I am absolutely whole. 
I hurt my knee and elbow and 
have a nasty gash across my 
forehead ; but that is nothing. 
Even my camera escapes un- 
scathed. 

The stamping of my saviour’s 
horse dies out in the darkness 
of night. I crawl into a crack 
and think that it will be highly 
appropriate to burn some in- 
cense to the glory of Allah’s 
name and to light a cigarette. 
But the stamping of horses is 
heard from below, and a group 
of horsemen flashes by my hole. 
I feel these horsemen may be 
after me, and cling closer to the 
bottom of the friendly crack. 

The cold Pamir night pene- 
trates my wet clothes; my 
conscience reproaches me for 
my passion for tourist adven- 
tures. I should have known 
better that if one moves far 
afield from capitals and prin- 
cipal railway lines, one risks 
the unpleasantness of a mas- 
sacre. I have no desire, nor 
talent, nor suitable training 
for taking an active part in 
massacres, and, in the name 
of Allah, what pleasure can 
one derive from a passive par- 
ticipation in this pastime ? 

The dawn comes. I am cold 
through to the very bones. 
The shooting has ceased long 
ago. I hear the voice of my 
saviour. He holds the reins 
of my horse, and I gather from 
his gestures that the danger is 
over. We descend towards the 
camp, this time not at a gallop 
but in a leisurely walk. The 
official of the Planning Com- 
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mission lies near our yurta in 
a@ position not foreseen by any 
programmes of industrialisa- 
tion: he is literally cut to 
pieces. The open eye of the 
hacked-off half of his face 
looks at the skies as if it wants 
to say, ‘‘ Excuse me, but under 
the circumstances no planning 
can be done.” It is quite 
right. ... 

Both soldiers are also dead 
as mutton. The machine-gun 
has disappeared. There is 
neither lorry nor Misha. Park- 
homenko is also nowhere to 
be seen. The sibyls bandage 
somebody’s wounds. One of 
them tightly grasps my hand 
and says indignantly— 

“For all that, you’ve man- 
aged to get your forehead 
gashed ! ”’ 

I do not ask what she means 
by “ for all that.’’ I have not 
disappeared like Parkhomenko 
and do not lie about like the 
soldiers, thank-God!... But 
why “for all that’”?? One 
must be, however, tactful and 
accept services without noticing 
them. ... I wonder what 
had been arranged for me by 
the people who knew all about 
the raid. 

It is most likely that com- 
rade Azbaiev has known all 
about it. His fat, glossy face 
expresses feigned horror, his 
crafty eyes look through their 
narrow slits like two cunning 
thieves, and his arms are raised 
to the heaven as if calling 
Allah (kismet!) or Karl Marx 
(class struggle !) to witness his 
innocence. ... What can one 
do ? 


The sibyls bathe my scratches 
and put some healing herbs op 
them. Then we, Azbaiev ang 
myself, walk through the camp. 
I feel that Azbaiev is somehow 
disconcerted. We pass by 
huge wooden tank used for 
fermentation of sheep’s milk, 
and behold! over the edge of 
the tank appears Parkho- 
menko’s head, pasted all over 
with the curd. Azhbaiev js 
utterly bewildered. 

Parkhomenko jumps out of 
the tank and shakes himself 
like a dog, and then addresses 
me in his usual epically quiet 
manner— 

“* Yes, it’s good that I heard 
your voice. Otherwise I’d have 
stayed here for devil knows 
how long.”’ 

Azbaiev emits some w- 
intelligible congratulations. 
Parkhomenko does not deem 
to notice them. 

“You know, I spotted this 
tank on the very day of our 
arrival. Good idea, eh?” 

In a few hours Misha makes 
his appearance with the lorry. 
His adventures have been far 
more romantic and not 80 
sanguinary. He was taking 
some Kirghiz beauties for a 
drive, and hearing the shooting, 
wisely decided to wait. The 
sibyls dash through the camp 
with an air of mystery, and 
reply to Parkhomenko’s qués- 
tions that they are well known 
in the neighbourhood and are, 
therefore, quite safe. I confirm 
to Parkhomenko the logic of 
this utterly illogical statement. 

We bury our dead, and im 
the evening start on our return 
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journey. Out of our arsenal 
of arms only Parkhomenko’s 
Mauser is left, and only half 
the passengers in our lorry. 
Parkhomenko seems not to be 
especially distressed or shaken 
by our adventure : he had 
seen worse things during his 
lifetime. But he is immersed 
in some deep thoughts. Quite 
suddenly, when we stop for a 
rest, he says to me— 

“They were not the bas- 
macht at all! All this was 
staged by the members of the 
district Communist cell... . 
I know them.... Bloody 
scoundrels, all of them, that’s 
what they are !”’ 


He is probably correct. To 
get rid of comrade Parkho- 
menko and to make the bas- 
machi responsible for the deed 
would have been a very simple 
matter. How and by whom 
could the truth be found out ? 

The Pamir mountains look 
upon us with the indifference 
of absolute zero—they are not 
concerned with myself, Park- 
homenko, or the Revolution. 
During their lifetime they have 
witnessed many things much 
more fantastic than thousands 
of people like comrade Park- 
homenko could have witnessed. 

I begin to feel an urgent 
longing for Moscow. .. . 
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I. INSPECTION AND RETROSPECTION, 


BY CHARLES. 


Now all men hate an Ad- 
miral’s inspection, save only the 
Admiral himself and gunroom 
officers with few  responsi- 
bilities. 

The Admiral only enjoys it 
because he has a peculiar sense 
of humour, and because there is 
nobody present who is senior 
enough to tell him off or dis- 
agree with him. He is own 
brother to the witty judge in 
court: he can be as sarcastic 
as he likes or he may, if so 
inclined, crack indifferent jokes 
at which his juniors are bound 
to laugh in a hearty but 
respectful manner. You know 
the sort of thing: apropos des 
bottes he will start off, ‘‘ When 
I was a Sub. in the old Noah’s 
Ark up the Straits in ’75, &c., 
&e.”? At the end of a long 
and pointless story everybody 
says, ‘“ By Jove, sir, did you 
really, sir? My word, sir, ha, 
ha!” 

What is really needed by 
witty judge and inspecting 
Admiral alike is a wife in the 
offing to step forward at the 
right moment and say, ‘ Now, 
George, put your cap on 


straight ’—or wig, as the case 
may be—‘‘ get on with your 
work and don’t try to be 
funny.” 

I do not know what it is 





that turns judges queer in 
their old age, but there is no 
doubt that gold lace, and gold 
lace alone, is responsible for 
warping the sense of humour of 
an Admiral. I will prove it. 

Ninety-nine midshipmen— 
who have no gold lace on their 
arms—out of a hundred can 
laugh at other people and 
themselves at any hour of the 
day or night; the hundredth 
cannot manage it, goes mad, 
and retires to Yarmouth, where 
he will find others like himself. 

Sub-lieutenants, with one 
gold ring, are seldom miserable, 
and can see the funny side 
of life almost as clearly as 
midshipmen. 

Lieutenants with two stripes 
do not appear to allow the 
cares and sorrows of this world 
to weigh them down unduly, 
and only exhibit a complete 
lack of humour when diff- 
culties arise over watch-keeping. 

Lieutenant-Commanders are 
rational until they reach the 
promotion zone. Once inside 
that tricky area their sense of 
humour deserts them almost 
completely, and they only laugh 
—somewhat nervously, be it 
said—at the jokes of their 
senior officers. When passed 
over for promotion, they usually 
revert to normality. 
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Commanders are beginning to 
feel the weight of their three 
gold stripes, and are, therefore, 
not to be depended upon to 
laugh when they should laugh. 
They can still be tickled by a 
good joke in ‘Punch’ and 
shore-going humour of that 
description, and are hearty 
enough with people of their 
own seniority ; but afloat, it is 
only too plain to see that they 
are ‘going back’; gold lace 
has started to exert its baneful 
influence, and their sense of 
humour has, with rare excep- 
tions, begun to warp. 

Captains, according to their 
seniority, get worse and worse. 
One seldom sees a Captain 
laugh on board his ship— 
except when his Admiral makes 
a mistake. They smile some- 
times, but the effort seems to 
hurt their faces, so smiles are 
few and far between. The 
crushing burden of four gold 
rings, together with the effect 
of long periods of solitary con- 
fnement at the blunt end of 
the ship, proves to be more 
than human nature can stand, 
and the rare laugh of a Captain 
is a thing to beware of; it 
usually portends trouble of 
some sort, for, when he laughs, 
there is no joy in it; it is an 
angry, bitter, barking sound, 
and nearly always emitted over 
the misfortunes of another. 
Captains never laugh at them- 
selves —they have forgotten 
how to. 

And then the Admirals. Ex- 
cepton the stage—or on the sign- 
post of a village inn—has anyone 
ever seen a jolly Admiral? No, 
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of course not. The question is 
absurd. Admirals do not laugh, 
except in secret; the nearest 
they get to it is a grim smile, 
the sort of smile you see on the 
face of a dentist when he looks 
into your mouth and says, 
‘“* Ah, a cavity, I think.” Gold 
lace has got the exalted ranks 
down good and proper, and the 
only time they show any signs 
of being amused is at an in- 
spection, when their keen en- 
joyment is entirely of a sadistic 
nature. 

fatch the Admiral as he 
stands on his own gangway 
before embarking in his barge 
en route for an inspection. A 
furtive look comes into his eye, 
and he smiles his dentist smile 
as he contemplates the possi- 
bilities of the next three hours. 
Somebody’s tail is going to be 
twisted, and that will make 
him laugh like anything (the 
jolly old sea-dog !) when he gets 
back to the seclusion of his own 
cabin. 

He will maintain that he 
enjoys an inspection because he 
is thrilled by the sight of ordered 
haste around him; that the 
hurry and bustle of evolutions 
are meat and drink to his effi- 
cient and enthusiastic nature ; 
that he loves to give his officers 
and men the chance of dis- 
tinguishing themselves before 
their Admiral. Don’t you 
believe a word of it! He 
enjoys their discomfiture : that 
is the sort of thing that really 
appeals to him. He is the 
private detective to the life ; 
he is On the Track, nosing his 
way to a possible skeleton 
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in the cupboard; suspicious, 
coldly aloof, and unrelenting, 
he is altogether unfriendly. 

As he proceeds to the in- 
spection he passes another of 
his command whose ship’s com- 
pany, until called to attention 
for the proper observance of 
respect to gold lace in a barge, 
are employed at physical drill. 
‘“‘ Ha, ha,” says the Admiral to 
himself, “‘ you’re next on the 
list for inspection, though you 
don’t yet know it,” and he 
turns to his Flag-Lieutenant 
and delivers himself of his 
favourite quotation, ‘“ Alas! 
Regardless of their doom the 
little victims play’; and 


‘Yes, sir,’’ replies the Flag- 
Jack, “‘ Ha, ha, sir; jolly good, 
sir!” 

We will now take a look at 
the venue of the inspection. 
The Captain is visibly dis- 


turbed in mind although he 
knows full well that he has a 
smart ship. He is aware, per- 
haps, that there is a skeleton 
in the cupboard : an evolution, 
for example, that seems to 
defeat his ship’s company again 
and again. He is also aware 
that the Admiral has probably 
looked up the records of 
Squadron Drill, and that he 
will put his finger, his damning 
detective’s finger, unerringly 
on the one weak spot. He can 
see his way clearly into the 
Admiral’s mind before he gives 
the fatal order, and he knows 
that it will work on these lines : 
“Captain Hawsepipe, your 
ship’s company is good at ‘ Out 
bower anchor,’ but you won’t 
have ‘Out bower anchor.’ Yah! 
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You will perform the One 
evolution at which you ap 
least likely to give me satis. 
faction. Yah, again!” Knoy. 
ing all this the Captain is, a8 I 
say, disturbed. 

The Commander, of course, 
has been altogether unspeakable 
for the preceding twenty-four 
hours. Whatever goes wrong, 
he will be blamed, and, gl. 
though he will pass the blame 
on with interest, he will bear 
the brunt of the Admiral’s 
charge—and a charging Ad. 
miral is a dangerous and 
unreasoning animal. He has, 
therefore, prepared himself for 
the worst, and in the course of 
preparation the remnants of 
his sense of humour will have 
forsaken him. 

The First Lieutenant will 
have also been morose and 
monosyllabic for the last two 
days unless he has already 
been passed over for promotion. 
If actually in the promotion 
zone, he will have been nothing 
short of a public nuisance, a 
curse to himself and to his ship- 
mates, for ‘ promotionitis’ is 
the most loathsome, gloon- 
spreading disease known among 
naval officers—and he will have 
it badly. The ‘ afflicted’ is 
truly rabid when suffering from 
this complaint: his behaviour 
causes contemporaries to fall 
away from him as if he had the 
plague, his juniors to creep into 
dark corners whenever they 
see him, marines to trip Up 
automatically over everything 
at his approach, and his wife— 
if he has one—to hate him. He 
wipes moist palms on the slack 
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of his trousers, and gibbers at 
the mere sight of a senior officer ; 
he accuses his best friends of 
disloyalty, and his wretched 
disordered brain is forever at 
work trying to defeat the ends 
of mythical enemies who are, 
so he imagines, planning to 
crab his chances of promotion 
by letting him down. Yes, 
there is much to be said for 
promotion by seniority. 

But to return to the scene of 
action. The Lieutenants will, 
for the most part, be facing the 
situationcalmly. For one thing, 
they have not yet much to lose 
by annoying an Admiral; for 
another, they have become 
inured to shouldering the blame 
for somebody else’s mistakes 
when the minds of their senior 
officers have ceased to function 
properly; when cause and 
effect cannot be connected by 
a brain temporarily unhinged. 

But evolutions are as manna 
from heaven to the gunroom— 
or they were in my day. There 
is no end to the humour in 
them for those who are not 
overburdened with responsi- 
bility, but, I remember, one 
learnt to laugh inwardly and 
not outwardly. Personally, I 
only needed one lesson in that 
direction, and that was assimi- 
lated many years ago when a 
battle-cruiser was experiment- 
ing with a new type of net 
defence. 

The nets went out after an 
hour or two, and an assortment 
of other things (including three 
ordinary seamen) went with 
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them. But in again? That 
was another matter. Two full 
working days, I think it was, 
before all was well on the 
net-shelves once more. New- 
fangled gadgets were found to 
have no heart for their work, 
and one had only to look at a 
brail to make it disintegrate. 
Our Major of marines, ever 
enthusiastic, ever misguided, 
made fast a check-line to a 
parted brail: eight large 
marines and his larger self 
tailed on to it, and ‘‘ Stamp and 
go,’”’ exhorted the Major. They 
stamped, and how they went, 
all over the deck! I laughed, 
I slapped my thigh and roared 
again, but I regretted it later 
in the day as I lay on the gun- 
room table and listened to the 
whirring of a dirk-scabbard in 
action. Thereafter I laughed 
in silence at evolutions. 

The ship’s company awaiting 
inspection will suck their teeth 
and hope for the best. They 
know that the ‘bloke’! will 
lose his temper, that ‘ Jimmy- 
the-One’? will follow suit, 
and that all officers will de- 
mand, and seemingly expect, 
the impossible, but they have 
seen it all before. They realise 
that the bark of nearly every 
officer is infinitely worse than 
his bite; that there are only 
three hours of general madness 
before them; that, more im- 
portant than anything else, 
the dinner hour brings rum to 
all good seafaring men—rum 
the healer of ruffied feelings, 
rum the peacemaker. 





2 Commander. 


2 First Lieutenant. 
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The stage has been set and 
the chief players portrayed, 
but we will not go right through 
the details of an inspection ; for 
the Navy knows them all too 
well, and the shore-going public 
would find them tedious. It 
may, however, be permissible 
to relate certain events con- 
nected with these inspections. 

Every Admiral has his pecu- 
liarities, and the Captains under 
his command make a careful 
study of them, so that, by 
judicious handling of the situa- 
tion on days of inspection, a 
favourite item on the pro- 
gramme may be exhibited. In 
bygone days it was not unusual 
to find that so long as the ship 
herself looked like an adver- 
tisement for enamel paint and 
brass polish, her officers and 
men could do no wrong in the 
eyes of the Admiral, who was, 
with his inordinate craving for 
all things shiny, somewhat like 
a jackdaw. One suspects that 
the higher command in those 
far-off days were of the opinion 
that His Majesty’s enemies 
could be more easily dazzled 
to death than shot to pieces 
by gun-fire. Although the ‘ spit 
and polish Navy’ was a thing 
of the past years before the 
war, relics of the old régime 
were still to be found afloat 
long after they should have 
been inside their coffins—coffins 
with nice shiny handles, of 
course. : 

I have vivid recollections of 
one Captain (D.) with a passion 
for tidiness who could be made, 
and kept, thoroughly happy by 
one single dirty rag. This rag 


would be placed in a fairly 
obvious position on the upper 
deck, not too far from the 
gangway, and the old boy 
would pounce on it like a flash. 
After that, and usually with 
his prey still in his clutch, he 
would be so busy telling us 
how he used to look for cleaning 
rags when he was First Liev- 
tenant of a ship that he rarely 
had time for more impor. 
tant matters, and his inspec- 
tions were peaceful affairs in 
consequence. 

But as time went on the 
‘jackdaws’ disappeared alto- 
gether, and a new brand of 
Admiral superseded them: the 
kind of Admiral who did not 
mind how much paint-work was 
scratched so long as his squad- 
ron was efficient ; the Admiral 
who thought that the pro- 
ficiency badges on the sleeve of 
@ jumper were actually of more 
importance than the cut of the 
jumper itself ; the Admiral who 
thought in terms of guns instead 
of paint-pots. 

The new mark of Admiral 
was sometimes difficult to keep 
track of, so enthusiastic was 
he about gunnery. I remember 
one awful morning when at 
Admiral so far forgot himself 
as to appear, unannounced, in 
my turret. I had only been in 
charge of that turret for two 
days, and, having served most 
of my time in destroyers, had 
not been in any kind of turret 
for years. So there was I, 
suddenly pitchforked into the 
command of two enormous 
guns, surrounded by a mass 
of uncomprehended machinery, 
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and in the presence of an 
Admiral demanding to be shown 
some drill. There was only one 
thing for it, so, before he had 
time to ask any questions, I 
lured him into the gun-house, 
shut the door leading to the 
periscope and sundry other 
unexplored instruments, and 
in a voice of thunder gave the 
order: ‘* Exercise hand-load- 
ing!”? Up came a projectile 
for each gun in the grabs, and, 
by means of the overhead rails, 
I proceeded to chase the Ad- 
miral round the gun-house. 
Did he stop for a moment, a 
twelve-inch shell was at him 
like a terrier at a rat. Did he 
dodge to allow the shell to pass 
over his head, back it came 
again to threaten his nose. 
There was no escape, and in 
three minutes I had him blow- 
ing hard, in three and a half 
minutes he was sweating pro- 
fusely, and in four minutes 
dead he was out on his feet, 
clean out, and I thought he 
was going to expire. In a 
voice hardly recognisable, he 
quavered, ‘‘ Very _ efficient. 
Very efficient. But very ex- 
hausting. Let me out of this, 
please.” He went. I had won. 

But although the Admirals 
differed in variety, their in- 
spections went on, and un- 
fortunate incidents continued 
to occur. 

In post-war days it was once 
my fate to be in charge of 
anchors and cables in a ship 
inspected by an Admiral who 
was notoriously difficult to 
please. Things had, however, 
gone quite well, the sailors had 
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lashed out good and hearty, 
there had been no_ serious 
hitch, and we were beginning 
to congratulate ourselves on 
bringing an unpleasant morn- 
ing to a successful conclusion, 
when the order came: ‘“ Let 
go starboard anchor !’’ and then, 
‘“‘ Weigh by hand !”’ 

The bars were shipped in the 
capstan, the securing ‘ swifter ’ 
was passed, and the bars were 
manned by many willing sailors. 
The Admiral joined the merry 
throng on the forecastle and he 
hoped, no doubt, for disaster. 
His hopes were fulfilled sure 
enough. 

Before weighing by hand, it 
is necessary to make certain 
adjustments to the capstan 
engine, and, just as the Ad- 
miral appeared, I was awaiting 
the report from the officer 
responsible for those adjust- 
ments. It came at last, and I 
yelled out the order, ‘‘ Heave 
round!” The sailors gave one 
mighty heave, and away they 
went, round and round that 
capstan for all the world like a 
multitude of squirrels in a 
multitude of whirling cages! 
Quicker and ever quicker they 
went, for the miscreant below 
had failed to carry out his 
duties with the capstan engine 
and there was no weight against 
the applied force of the sailors’ 
rush. There was no stopping 
the human wheel, but at last 
one man tripped over a cable, 
another fell on top of him, and, 
when the ensuing blockage grew 
big enough, the panting mob 
came to rest. Thank goodness 
they had not breath enough to 
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laugh, for things were quite 
bad enough without that. 
“Very thrilling,” said the 
Admiral. ‘‘ Very energetic. A 
curious evolution, if I may say 
so. But what was it all about ? 
I told you to weigh anchor by 
hand and here you are playing 
children’s games! Round and 
round the mulberry bush, I 
believe they call it in the 
nursery. You particularly nasty 
cable-officer, you waste my 
time.” So like an Admiral ; 
he had to be funny although 
he knew as well as anyone 
what had happened; that’s 
why Admirals are unpopular, 
they simply cannot resist the 
temptation of trying to be 
comic at the expense of someone 
who cannot answer back. 

The anchor came up all right 
afterwards, but the Admiral 
had lost all confidence in the 
ship, and in the little time left 
for inspection he positively 
looked for trouble. He found 
it; in fact, it practically beck- 
oned to him from the pages of 
the Ward-room Wine-book. 

There lived in our midst an 
officer whose tell-tale nickname 
throughout the Navy was 
‘Lushy ’: a man whose thirst 
was remarkable in a rather 
thirsty Service. His wine bill 
was always stopped after he 
had been a few months in any 
ship, but he had only been 
with us for five weeks, and our 
Captain did not know him of 
old. Given a free hand for 
once, Lushy had done himself 
proud, and the monthly five 
pounds’ allowance of wine bill 
had been exceeded to an extent 
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not often seen in ward-rooms 
of His Majesty’s Navy. Lushy 
was sent for and asked to 
explain the figures. “ Well, 
sir,” said he brightly, “yoy 
see, I only care for good wine,” 
In stony silence the Admiral 
turned to the Day-book, and 
there, plain for all to see, was 
the daily record of Lushy’s 
thirst: gin, gin, gin, nothing 
but gin, and gin is the Navy’s 
cheapest drink. Poor Lushy; 
for the rest of the commission 
he partook of tabasco and soda 
when more than usually ap- 
palled by the sight of a tumbler 
of water at his elbow. So, 
what with one thing and an- 
other, it was not our day out 
after all. 

But there was once an Ad- 
miral who was defeated in his 
desire to witness an evolution, 
and in his own flagship too. 
I was close to him at the 
time, and, from a place of 
concealment, heard all that 
went on. 

The officer of the forenoon 
watch was one Robinson, 4 
R.N.R. Lieutenant undergoing 
his periodical training. He 
spoke broad Yorkshire, was 4 
fine seaman, an efficient officer, 
and an excellent messmate, but 
he had not yet learnt the ways 
of the Navy, which, to the 
new-comer, are puzzling. 

The Admiral bounced up 
from below one fine morning at 
about ten o’clock and called 
for the Officer of the Watch. 
Robinson, the soul of good 
manners and friendliness, joined 
him in a leisurely fashion and 
bade him good-day. The Ad- 
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miral ignored the greeting and 
said sharply to him, ‘* There’s a 
fre in my cabin.” ‘“ Oah,”’ 
replied Robinson, quite pre- 
pared to overlook the rudeness 
and to continue the conver- 
sation, “is there? Ah think 
it’s over- warm for fires in 
middle o’ June.” “Idiot!” 
returned the Admiral, ‘‘ I said 
there was a fire, a raging fire, 
inmy cabin!” ‘ Ah knaw you 
did,” replied Robinson. ‘ You 
do right to coom oop in the 
fresh air for a spell. A fire’ll 
do you no good i’ this weather.” 
“Qh, you frightful north- 
country apology for an Officer 
of the Watch,’”’ shouted the 
Admiral, now thoroughly 
roused, ‘‘ the fire is not in the 
stove, it is spreading while you 
takk!’? Robinson, now also 
roused to immediate action, 
sped below, made sundry in- 
vestigations, and then came 
quietly back. ‘‘ No,’’ he said 
to the Admiral, ‘‘ you’re wrong. 
There isn’t a fire. Ah’ve been 
to look.” And the o’s in the 
word were as long as a wet 
Sunday. 

The Admiral was fuming by 
this time. ‘My God!” he 
cried, “‘ are you trying to defy 
me?” ‘No,’ replied Robin- 
son, who thought the old gentle- 
man had got a touch of the 
sun, “ but you’re wrong ; there 
im’t a fire.’ ‘Don’t you 
understand,’’ frothed the Ad- 
miral, “ that I wanted you to 
exercise fire-stations?”’ and 
“Oah!’? replied Robinson, 
“why didn’t you say so?” 

At that, the Admiral nearly 
burst clean. asunder. He 
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stamped, roared, waved his 
telescope, and stamped anew. 
The stamping brought up the 
Chief of Staff. The Admiral 
turned to this friend in need 
and cried to him in tones of 
mortal anguish, “I wish to 
see fire-stations exercised, so I 
tell this crimson Officer of the 
Watch, this bright red travesty 
of a perishing Northumbrian 
cargo-shifter, that there is a 
fire in my cabin, but what does 
he do? Does he exercise fire- 
stations? Not he! He tells 
me I’m wrong and hints that 
I’m cracked! What, I ask 
you, what is the Service coming 
to when things like this ignorant 
obstructionist are to be found 
on the quarter-decks of flag- 
ships?’ He turned with a 
look of deep loathing to the 
‘ obstructionist,’ and ‘* You,”’’ 
he said, ‘‘ you think I’m balmy, 
no doubt, but I know you’re 
as mad as ten March hares! 
If I told you to exercise fire- 
stations, you’d probably send 
all boats away to pull round the 
Fleet! You’re not safe, sir; 
you’re a menace, sir, a menace ! 
There will be no evolutions 
until I’ve had time to think 
over your conduct.”’ 

What Robinson said — but 
this is no place for the kind 
of remark which emanated from 
that angry and sorely puzzled 
Reserve officer. 

Anybody but an Admiral 
would have laughed, of course, 
but an Admiral is like that; 
if nobody wants to play with 
him he gets peevish;_ if 
thwarted, even accidentally, he 
wants to bite somebody ; if he 
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suspects that a liberty is being 
taken with him—even ashore— 
he goes clean off his head. 

There is a golf course near 
Edinburgh, at Barnton to be 
exact, well known and much 
frequented by all golf-playing 
Naval officers during the war. 
All officers were, as a matter 
of fact, made honorary members 
of that hospitable club, and I 
am afraid they used to over- 
crowd it sadly. 

One afternoon in November 
1914 I set out with some fellow 
midshipmen to seek recreation 
at Barnton. There was nobody 
playing the first hole when we 
arrived, but a four-ball match 
-was on its way to the second 
green. I drove off and pulled 
my shot badly to the left of 
the fairway. The second hole 
at Barnton is almost parallel 
to the first, so it will be seen 
that I, away on the left, did 
not pass close enough to the 
four-ball match to recognise 
the players. 

Now the third hole on that 
course lies parallel to a railway 
line, and one drives over a 
species of earthwork which juts 
out on to the course at right 
angles to, and coming from, 
the railway fence. I drove 
first from that fatal third tee, 
since it was my honour, and 
I drove with all the furious 
energy of youth. The ball, 
for a wonder, travelled both 
far and straight, but I was 
prevented by the earthwork 
from seeing it pitch. Came a 
yell, and I realised that the 
players in front of us must 
have dallied awhile over sliced 


drives on to the railway line 
and that the sounds of wrath 
were caused by the arrival of 
my ball in their midst. The 
little white stranger had been 
unwelcome ; that much was 
quite clear—oh yes, abundantly 
so! I remained rooted to the 
spot, but prepared for instant 
action. I could smell a row 
a mile off in those days, I was 
that wary, and, if ever trouble 
was brewing, here was the real 
stuff coming, I guessed. One 
had to be wary if one ever 
wanted to sit down in comfort 
in our gunroom; I take no 
pride in the fact that I was 
poised ready for flight—it had 
become second nature to me to 
fly from trouble. 

A midshipman playing the 
second hole, whose view of the 
third fairway was uninterrupted, 
came tearing in my direction. 
*¢ Tt’s Admiral ?” he called 
out, “and you’ve knocked his 
cap off!” 

I picked up my clubs and 
bolted for the club - house, 
accompanied by my opponent, 
who, even as I, saw no hope 
of more golf that day. We 
were nearly ‘home’ when 4 
series of bellows made our 
ears tingle. We looked back 
but never slowed down, and 
there on the top of the earth- 
work was my victim in full 
blast. ‘ Better go back to 
him,” said my opponent, “ per- 
haps he wants to congratulate 
you on your long drive!” 
“Congratulations are off,” I 
replied, ‘and so am I. Just 
listen to him! The first avail- 
able bus to Hawes Pier for 
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me,” I added, “and I’m not 


waiting for it at Barnton 


either.” 

The Admiral, so I was told, 
had @ lump on his head for 
days afterwards, but he never 
found his assailant. Silly old 
man to get so worked up; he 
must have known that it was 
an accident. But there you 
are: a wounded Admiral is 
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like a wounded rhino, he must 
have a go at somebody. 

And that, I think, is enough 
about Admirals, their inspec- 
tions, and their peculiarities. 
From the security of the beach 
I have poked fun at them, but 
Admirals — and post-Captains 
too—could, I know, tell equally 
amusing tales at the expense 
of their junior officers. 


ll. ‘“‘THE LAST OF THE ZEPPELINS.”’ 


BY C. 8. IRON. 


An extract from my flying 
log of 5th August 1918 notes 
the following: “D.H.9 No. 
1328—Observer Wills—height 
16,500 feet—Hostile Zepp patrol 
—landed at Sedgeford.’’ 


A concentration of the Fleet 
having taken place north of 
the Tweed, the solitary stretch 
of seaboard lying between the 
Humber and Harwich had be- 
come the special watch and 
ward of the Royal Naval Air 
Service. 

For some three years Great 
Yarmouth had steadily been 
adding to the range of its 
aerial defences; and it was 
during the years 1917-18, when 
under the able administration 
of that forceful character, the 
late Commander Samson, R.N., 
that the old fishing town at- 
tained a degree of aeronautic 
importance which, for mobility 
and quality of defence, was 
unequalled at that time in any 
part of the world. 


Here were gathered the large 
flying-boats which roared their 
way over to Borkum and Ter- 
schelling each day at break 
of dawn. Reconnaissance was 
their object. All shipping on 
the other side was treated 
with suspicion, and the slightest 
of enemy movements was re- 
ported back by wireless or 
carrier pigeon. The pigeon, 
stout-hearted bird, when hurled 
into space from craft travelling 
at eighty-five knots, would wing 
its way home at a speed exceed- 
ing sixty miles an hour. 

Two squadrons of float-type 
seaplanes maintained a con- 
stant watch, in all weathers, on 
neighbouring trade routes, and 
these in turn had in support 
the latest types of land-machine 
fighting scouts as a protection 
against the sporadic raids of 
enemy aircraft. Last, but not 
least, came the small band of 
night pilots, whose duty it was, 
in addition to performing sea 
patrols, to cope with the ever- 
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growing menace of the Zeppelin 
airship. 

The whole of this formidable 
force was manned by @ group 
of some sixty highly skilled 
young officers whose ages 
ranged between nineteen and 
twenty-six years. An assembly 
of varied aircraft afforded many 
opportunities for a busman’s 
holiday, and we were a very 
happy station. 

It was customary at this 
time for invading airships to 
maintain touch with their base 
by wireless call sign of a 
peculiarly deep and guttural 
note. None of us could under- 
stand why, as it was these 
signals which usually gave 
warning of their approach. 
Directional wireless intercep- 
tion took place north and south 
of the Yarmouth area, and it 
was no uncommon occurrence 
for the duty night-pilot, en- 
sconced in the station telephone 
room—fiying kit on, fortified 
with steaming hot cocoa, his 
machine warming up outside— 
to plot the course of the in- 
vaders on a North Sea chart 
from the messages reaching 
him, every few minutes, from 
the intercepting stations. 

The most disturbing factor 
connected with night flying in 
these days was lack of horizon. 
No lights were visible from the 
ground, and unless the night 
was a clear one, and the stars 
well in evidence, the pilot’s 
sense of balance was little 
more than one would expect 
to have if performing on a 
swing with eyes tightly closed. 


Flying instruments had not 
then been developed, and those 
in use were slow in operation— 
usually much too slow to be 
relied upon entirely. A machine 
was got off with the aid of six 
petrol flares in line, with a 
seventh flare marking direc. 
tion; these would be extin- 
guished after the machine had 
left the ground, and would be 
relit in response to a Verey 
light signal from the pilot. 
The main problem which fol- 
lowed was the getting down 
again in an orderly manner. It 
was difficult for the eye to 
adjust itself quickly to the 
unaccustomed light of the flares, 
and to focus the machine’s dis- 
tance from them in sufficient 
time to bring off a satisfactory 
landing—a split second in the 
flattening-out movement, made 
just off the ground, being all 
there was in it between a good 
landing and a bad one. 
Commander Samson knew all 
about these difficulties. When 
in Gallipoli his aerodrome was 
situated some thirty miles from 
a Turkish one which caused him 
considerable annoyance. After 
turning in one night he was 
visited by two Turkish airmen, 
who proceeded to scatter bombs. 
This manceuvre so enraged ‘ the 
Captain’ that, springing from 
his tent, attired only in pyjamas 
and gum-boots, he leapt into 
his machine, and ignoring the 
Turks overhead, made a bee- 
line for the aerodrome of his 
visitors. Having reached his 
objective, he found the place 
well lit up in expectation of 
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their return. On his releasing 
a bomb the illuminations were 
promptly extinguished. The 
returning Turkish airmen were 
completely baffled by the ab- 
sence of their landing lights, 
and both crashed. 


The previous week had been 
one of more than usual activity. 
A strong formation of flying- 
poats, led by the prince of 
poat pilots, the redoubtable 
Robert Leckie, D.8.0., had met 
with a strong enemy squadron 
off Borkum, and there had been 
casualties. Hun submarines 
had been bobbing up in the 
area in increasing numbers, 
and the seaplanes and their 
attendant land machine escorts, 
in company with the Harwich 
Destroyer Flotilla, had been 
hard at it searching them out. 

Following a longish spell of 
night duty I and some pals 
had been granted leave ashore. 
After dining well we had pro- 
ceeded in good spirits to the 
local Picture House. 

Searcely had the show begun 
when the reel was stopped, and, 
somewhat to our consternation, 
replaced by a hastily written 
message: ‘* All officers wanted 
at Air Station immediately.” 

We sprinted back to the 
Mess, where we found the 
station tender awaiting us, and 
ho time was lost in moving 
off. As we approached within 
half a mile of the aerodrome 
al ominous roar assailed our 
ears, aS though every machine 
in the station was getting under 
way. Completely mystified, we 
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wondered what on earth all the 
fuss was about. 

In another minute or s0 
machine after machine, in 
straggling line ahead, came 
racing up the coast and head- 
ing due north. ‘“ Where the 
dickens could they all be going 
to?” 

Having arrived on the aero- 
drome we had hastily scrambled 
from the tender, when No. 1, 
seizing me by the arm and 
pointing in a northerly direc- 
tion, said, ‘‘ Do you see that 
Zeppelin? Go and get it!” 

Sure enough, the unexpected 
had happened. Hanging 
motionless in the sky at a 
great altitude, and just dis- 
cernible in the fading light, 
was our special enemy. No 
wireless signals this time ; but 
coming quietly as a thief, he 
was sitting over the coast-line 
at an immense height, waiting 
for nightfall, before making 
inland on his voyage of 
destruction. 

I cast a despairing and un- 
hopeful eye over the few re- 
maining machines in search of 
the D.H.4 with the 350-H.P. 
Rolls Royce engine, fitted with 
primitive but useful night-lights, 
and my pride of the past few 
weeks, but it had gone. That 
fine and reliable airman, Egbert 
Cadbury, Commander of land 
machines, had seized upon it. 
And the ‘full out’ Robert 
Leckie, Commander of flying- 
boats, had jumped in behind 
him as gunlayer. 

As I sprang aboard the next 
in line I was conscious of 
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someone tumbling in behind 
me. No time to look round 
now ; what have we got into ? 
A D.H.9—240-H.P.—oh, hell! 
no lights ; a new machine just 
out of works; compass un- 
swung ? what of the compass ? 
Never mind now, we must 
fly ! 

Banging open the throttle, 
we were away. Almost the 
last of seventeen machines— 
with a Zepp ahead of us, and 
the devil take the hindmost ! 


As we swung out over the 
sea, at the end of our initial 
climb, I looked down upon the 
scene of our recent hustle. 
Scarcely any movement was 
now apparent. Here and there 
stood a solitary and unwanted 
machine. The working parties, 
in small groups, were saunter- 
ing back to their Messes. A 
short mile higher up the coast 
lay the panoramic and strangely 
tranquil scene of a seaside 
town in holiday array. The 
ant-like humans, scarcely vis- 
ible in the gathering dusk, 
clustered about the honey-pots 
of amusement, all happily obli- 
vious of the stealthy approach 
of the devilish raider who now 
waited so menacingly at their 
very doors. 

Steering a few points off the 
coast, and after shaping course 
so as to bring us up astern of 
our quarry, we settled down to 
our long climb, and I was able 
to look about me and to take 
stock of events. Wills, a trusty 
observer of previous flights, 
wes fidgeting about in the 


bottom of his cockpit ; he soon 
emerged with ammunition pang, 
one of which he clapped on to 
his gun in a _ business - like 
manner. I next looked about 
for fellow night-birds, but could 
see only two ahead of me on 
a parallel course. Wondering 
vaguely what had become of 
the others, I surmised that 
they had flown inland in the 
hope of intercepting the enemy, 
Away on our left huge clond- 
banks were forming and drift- 
ing seawards in our direction, 
If they reach the coast-line 
before our job is done, thought 
I, we shall need some luck in 
finding our way back. 

After forty minutes’ flying 
we had attained an altitude of 
11,000 feet. Darkness had 
closed in below us, but our 
quarry, silhouetted against the 
faint glow which lingered in 
the evening sky, remained 
clearly visible above us. By 
this time we had become aware 
of not one Zeppelin, but three. 
We had been climbing steadily 
out to sea, and, as we worked 
our way round to make our 
point, two more raiders had 
come into view. There they 
were: three Zeppelins in line 
abreast, their noses pointing 
landwards, waiting, apparently, 
for some prearranged zero hour 
to launch them upon their 
voyage of frightfulness. 

Surely the Zeppelin Com- 
manders had blundered. Strong 
currents in the upper air, p0s- 
sibly, had carried them a long 
way south of their intended 
rendezvous, so that instead of 
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making their landfall with the 
secrecy planned they had un- 
wittingly drifted down over a 
veritable hornets’ nest. 

Our rate of climb was per- 
ceptibly slowing down as 
we mounted higher into more 
rarefied air; Our anxiety and 
impatience were increasing 
accordingly. As I crouched 
in my seat, gently quivering 
with excitement, I was aware 
of an unusually chilly draught 
blowing about my cockpit. It 
dawned upon me then that 
in my haste to get away I 
had forgotten to don flying- 
coat and boots over my monkey 
jacket and flannel trousers. 

Our meter was recording a 
height of 15,000 feet, and it 
had become too dark to dis- 
tinguish anything around us 
except the faintly gleaming 
hulls of the airships, which were 
some 3000 feet above and 
ahead of us, and still keeping 
to their formation in line 
abreast. Great masses of cloud 
were rolling along below us, 
ruling out all hope of a com- 
fortable return to earth. I 
felt sure now that all the 
machines which had flown in- 
land were out of the running ; 
the thick cloud mass must 
have cut them off and robbed 
them of any prospect of getting 
up to the enemy in time. 
Where, I wondered, could be 
the two machines which were 
on our course earlier in the 
evening? If by fortunate 
chance we had passed them in 
the darkness we must then 
be in the van of the chase, with 
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a successful termination to our 
flight almost a certainty. 

Our excitement increased as 
we climbed laboriously upward, 
our eyes fixed intently upon 
the stern of the nearest airship. 
The gentle quivering of my 
limbs had been communicated 
to my teeth, which were rattling 
away like castanets. Wills, 
also, was in a state of unrest ; 
he was alternately hanging far 
out of his cockpit and fiddling 
about with his gun, which he 
several times pointed and put 
down again. 

After 16,500 feet we were 
within measurable distance of 
the nearest airship. Wills was 
anxiously gesticulating for per- 
mission to open fire, while I 
was using pantomimic gestures 
for him to desist. In order to 
make sure of our Zeppelin, it 
was necessary to puncture the 
gas-bags with bullets still sizz- 
ling hot; the maximum effect 
of our fire, therefore, was to be 
obtained much closer in, from 
which position a stream of red- 
hot bullets, fired into the hull, 
would have every chance of 
igniting the imprisoned gases. 

Curbing our impatience we 
continued to climb, with pain- 
ful slowness, up through the 
1000-feet gap which separated 
us from our target, when, 
suddenly, a startling metamor- 
phosis took place before our 
astonished gaze. A small ball 
of fire had appeared at the 
after-end of our Zeppelin ; with 
amazing rapidity this grew into 
a blaze; and a few seconds 
later we could see that the 
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whole of the Zeppelin’s tail 
was well alight. 

Fascinated by the spectacle 
of the burning ship we sat 
watching the progress of the 
fire. Very gradually our quarry 
began to sink by the tail, and 
we could see the flames spread- 
ing upwards and forwards to- 
wards the bow. A _ vertical 
draught, induced by the falling 
stern, was fanning the blaze 
along the whole length of the 
hull. A few seconds more and 
the airship’s doom was sealed. 
She had become a roaring 
furnace from end to end. 

Her stern sank lower, and 
the blazing ship had assumed 
almost a perpendicular position 
before starting off on her plunge 
to earth. After swinging my 
machine off its course, to 
avoid the falling débris, we 
sat enthralled at the appalling 
spectacle. 

At the beginning of her dive 
the now derelict airship broke 
in two, and her after-part came 
hurtling down beside us; 
several portions broke away 
and continued their headlong 
career with added velocity. 
The forepart of the ship fell 
more slowly, and as it passed 
us we could see the burning 
skeleton of the mangled frame- 
work glowing with a terrific 
heat. 

As the blazing masses fell 
through the upper cloud layers, 
6000 feet below us, they threw 
back immense fans of light, 
making everything about us 
as bright as day. Slowly the 
reflected brilliance faded, until 


only a pin-point of light, fa 
down in the cloud mass, was 
left to indicate the course of 
the falling wreckage. 


I was recalled to my senseg 
by Wills yelling, “‘ Who dia 
that ?’’ Who could tell? But 
anyway, whoever it was, “ Good 
shot, sir. Your bird, I think!” 

I looked about for the re. 
maining airships. Two badly 
scared raiders had rocketed up 
a farther 2000 feet, and were 
now beating it, as hard ag 
they could go, in the direction 
of home. A gently falling mist 
had enveloped us, as though 
quantities of water ballast had 
been thrown overboard. For 
ten minutes or so we gave 
chase, but the Zeppelins, gain- 
ing upon us rapidly, were soon 
lost to sight. 

As we vaguely cruised about 
the now empty sky my inability 
to read my instruments was 
causing me some anxiety. The 
cockpit was in darkness, and 
all that I could see was the 
faintly luminous dial of my 
doubtful compass. I had long 
since lost all idea of our posi- 
tion, and beyond knowing that 
we were north of Yarmouth 
and some way out over the 
North Sea, had only the vaguest 
notion of the direction home. 
Pulling the machine round on 
to a south-westerly course, I 
prayed that the compass was 
true, and that we were not, 
with half-empty petrol tanks, 
heading out to sea. 

After keeping to this course 
for half an hour we had flown 
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down to an altitude of 10,000 
feet, and were skirting along 
the tops of the billowing cloud 
caps. The time had come to 
chance our luck below. We 
must dive blindly through the 
cloud mass beneath us, and, on 
getting through, attempt a land- 
ing somewhere on the darkened 
ground. Having first conveyed 
to Wills that a Verey light 
cartridge, if fired at one minute 
intervals, would allow of mo- 
mentary readings of my alti- 
meter, we then braced ourselves 
for the plunge. 

The hum of tautened brac- 
ing wires rose rapidly to a 
high-pitched whine, and wings 
shuddered as we dived into 
the dark and clammy mass 
beneath us. As the Verey lights 
flared out one by one the 
clamminess appeared to recede, 
and a brief but awesome effect 
of pigmy endeavour impressed 
itself upon us. Midst vast and 
gloomy walls of writhing vapour 
we seemed to be hurtling down 
into the dark and cavernous 
depths of the nethermost 
regions. The indicator was 
falling rapidly, and at 4000 
feet a surging warmth was 
permeating my whole body 
and quietening my jangling 
nerves. At 2000 feet we were 
still diving steeply through 
clouds—would they never end ? 
At 1100 feet we were through, 
and, as we pulled out of our 
dive—glory be !—we saw lights. 
Away on our right was a whole 
tow of them, the unmistakable 
sign of an expectant aerodrome. 

Casting all care aside we 
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flew quickly towards the flares 
and dropped into a glide. A 
bang on the pate from Wills, 
who had been hanging out 
over our blind side, and I was 
just in time to avoid the roof 
of a hangar which loomed up 
suddenly in our path. A second 
attempt to land saw us touch 
down, well outside the flares, 
with a mighty bang. As the 
machine bounced off the ground 
I pulled the stick right back 
and waited for the inevitable 
‘ pancake ’—too tired to open 
the throttle and to circle the 
aerodrome again. The machine 
fell to earth with a crash, and 
an ominous tilt of the wings 
denoted a broken axle and a 
thoroughly bad landing. 

We were informed that we 
had landed at Sedgeford, an 
aerodrome situated some miles 
inland from The Wash; that 
Cadbury had landed just before 
us, and that he was then on 
the ’phone to headquarters 
reporting the destruction of a 
Zeppelin. 

After groping our way across 
the aerodrome towards the tele- 
phone room we were met at the 
door by the grinning Cadbury 
and Leckie, who, though they 
had not witnessed our arrival, 
had nevertheless heard it! 

Cadbury and Leckie had 
every reason to be pleased 
with their very excellent night’s 
work. Cadbury had boldly 
flown his machine right up to, 
and under, the L.70, and Leckie 
had made no mistake with his 
burst of fire. 

The second machine ahead 
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of us during our flight had 
been flown by J He had 
joined the station only that 
day, and, with no knowledge 
of local conditions, had bravely 
joined in the chase. A trawler, 
giving his position as forty 
miles north-east of Cromer, had 
reported the fall of a burning 
airship during the night. He 
also reported that an aeroplane 
had shortly afterwards flown 
round and round him signalling 
with a morse lamp which he 
was unable toread. Poor J 

had followed the burning wreck- 
age down to sea-level, and on 
seeing the trawler had en- 
deavoured to ask his position. 
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heard of again. 


The loss of the L.70, the yam 
latest word in airship 66 
struction, and more partigy 
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He had then flown off in! ‘ 
easterly direction and was he 


larly, possibly, the irreparabl 


loss of the brilliant Zeppelf 
Commander, Captain Strasge 


finally convinced the Germ 


Command of the futility of the 


Zeppelin as a raiding craft, 4 


In the words of an officm 
66 A Zepy 3 ; 


communiqué : 
raid took place during 
night of August 5. They 


was abortive, and one airshi 


was shot down.’’ 
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